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Page  68,  Visiting  Agent's  report,  second  line  from  top :  for  1,862  read  1,682. 

Page  9,  Appendix,  third  line  from  top  :  for  $2,761.60  read  $1,457.02,  as  the  aggre- 
gate pauper  expense  of  Concord. 

Page  53,  Appendix,  column  of  salaries  :  for  $5,183,  against  Dedham,  read  $4,883; 
the  error  of  $300  affects  the  financial  aggregates  of  the  prisons  generally. 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  BOAED 
For  1875. 


Board  of  State  Chakities,  State  House,  ^ 
Boston,  January  5,  1876.  / 

To  the  Eonorahle  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court 

convened. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
respectfully  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Court,  their  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  to  which  arc  appended 
the  Reports  of  the  General  Agent  and  the  Secretary  of  this 
Board,  as  required  by  law;  also  the  Report  of  the  Visiting 
Agent,  and  that  of  the  Special  Agent  for  the  Sick  State  Poor. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
NATHAN  ALLEN. 
EDW'D  EARLE. 
MOSES  KIMBALL. 
CHARLES  F.  DONNELLY. 
S.  C.  WRIGHTINGTON. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPOET 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  STATE  CHABITIES. 


I.    The  Board  of  Charities  and  its  Work. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  twelve  years  since  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  was  established  by  law,  its  oflScial  existence 
having  begun  in  October,  1863,  under  a  statute  recommended, 
approved,  and  in  part  drawn,  by  Governor  Andrew.  At  that 
time  (in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war,  which  not  only  checked 
the  growth,  but  even  reduced  the  number  of  the  resident 
popuhition  of  Massachusetts),  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  did  not  exceed  1,200,000, 
of  whom  perhaps  half  had  no  settlement  in  any  city  or 
town,  and  therefore,  in  case  of  destitution,  became  state 
paupers,  and  had  a  claim  to  be  supported  out  of  the  state 
treasury.  It  was  Avith  special  regard  to  this  class  of  our 
population  that  the  Board  of  Charities  was  created,  and  its 
first  duties  defined.  The  Board  was  to  exercise  some  control 
over  the  admission  of  immigrants,  who  at  that  time  paid  the 
contribution  known  as  "  head  money,"  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars per  head,  into  the  state  treasury.  This  contribution  was 
collected  by  the  Board,  and  amounted  in  the  first  nine  years 
of  the  Board's  existence,  to  $238,632,  or  more  than  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  Board  as  originally  constituted,  for  the  same 
period.  The  Board  was  also  to  admit,  transfer  and  discharge 
state  paupers  in  the  four  state  almshouses  and  three  state 
lunatic  hospitals  then  in  operation  ;  was  to  remove  from  the 
State,  or  to  their  places  of  settlement,  paupers  not  properly 
chargeable  to  the  State  for  support,  and  was  to  collect  of 
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cities,  towns  and  individuals  money  due  for  the  board  of 
persons  whom  the  State  had  been  supporting  in  its  estab- 
lishments. These  collections,  in  the  twelve  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Board,  have  amounted  to  about  $110,000, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  $9,000  a  year, — a  sum  which  has 
nearly  paid  the  cost  of  all  the  removals  and  transfers  made 
by  the  Board  during  this  period  of  twelve  years.  As  origin- 
ally constituted,  therefore,  under  the  laws  then  regulating 
immigration  and  the  supervision  of  the  pauper  establishments, 
the  Board  of  Charities,  with  its  subordinate  departments,  was 
strictly  self-supporting.  It  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  one 
year  with  another,  as  much  money  as  it  cost  to  carry  on  its 
necessary  and  frugal  operations. 

The  work  of  our  Board,  however  (as  was  fully  explained 
in  the  Report  for  1874),  was  much  more  extensive  than  the 
duties  above  named  would  imply.  It  was  ordered  in  the 
original  Act  (chapter  240  of  the  Acts  of  1863),  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  "  shall  investigate 
and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  the  public  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall 
recommend  such  changes  and  additional  provisions  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  their  economical  and  efficient  admin- 
istratio)i"  This  general  power  of  supervision  and  recommen- 
dation has  been  so  steadily  and  successfully  exercised,  with 
the  support  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, now  for  twelve  years,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
to-day,  with  a  population  of  1,652,000,  or  450,000  more  than 
in  1863,  has  absolutely  fewer  state  paupers  than  when  the 
Board  was  established,  and  pays  for  their  support  and  relief 
(in  a  much  better  manner  than  at  that  time)  scarcely  more 
money,  reckoned  in  gold,  than  was  paid  in  1863-4.  And 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  which  has  (in  part)  caused  the  pauper  ex- 
penses of  the  towns  and  cities  to  increase  in  the  same  period 
of  twelve  years,  from  less  than  $600,000  in  a  year  to  more 
than  $1,200,000,  which  is  the  gross  amount  this  year  reported. 
Some  statements  more  in  detail  concerning  this  matter  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Report ;  but  the  fact  may 
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here  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  classification,  improvement  in 
condition,  and  more  satisfactory  supervision  of  the  State's 
poor  which  has  been  effected  since  1863,  has  been  done  with 
little  greater  outlay  of  money  than  was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary at  that  time.  The  establishments  under  the  oversight 
of  our  Board  have  been  so  efficiently  and  economically  man- 
aged, upon  the  whole,  that  this  result  has  been  possible. 

The  Cost  of  Prisons  and  Hospitals, 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  powers  of  the  Board  have 
proved  inadequate,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  buildings  for  the  dependents  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature,  which  has  listened  to  our  recom- 
mendations in  other  matters,  and  materially  amended  the 
statutes  at  our  suggestion,  from  time  to  time,  has  seldom 
heeded  our  protest,  often  made,  against  the  waste  of  the 
people's  money  in  costly  and  needless  structures  for  the 
criminals  and  paupers  of  Massachusetts.  The  appropriations 
asked  for  to  build  county  and  state  prisons  and  great  hospitals 
for  the  insane  poor,  have  been  granted  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  will  apparently  require  an  appropriation  of  a  million 
or  two  more  to  complete  the  structures  thus  commenced.  It 
is  probable  that  the  expenditure  of  half  this  sum  was  neces- 
sary, but  we  are  within  bounds  in  saying  that  an  outlay  of 
$2,000,000  or  $2,500,000,  judiciously  and  frugally  made, 
would  have  given  buildings  to  the  State  and  the  counties 
better  adapted  to  the  public  needs,  and  to  the  proper  bestowal 
of  public  charity,  than  are  likely  now  to  be  secured  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  twice  as  great.  If  this  estimate  be 
correct,  then  the  Legislature  and  the  commissions  which  have 
granted  and  expended,  or  which  shall  hereafter  grant  and  ex- 
pend these  needless  millions,  will  have  added  so  much  to  our 
already  burdensome  state  debt,  and  will  have  increased  the 
interest  account  of  the  tax-payers  from  $100,000  to  $150,000 
annually,  with  no  adequate  return  whatever  for  the  money 
thus  squandered. 
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The  New  State  Prison, 
Let  us  consider,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  new  State 
Prison  now  building  at  Concord,  against  which  our  Board  last 
year  protested  without  effect.  There  has  been  for  several 
years  a  necessity  for  a  small  new  prison,  but  there  is  not 
now,  and  ought  not  to  be  for  twenty  years  to  come,  any  need 
of  a  new  prison  so  large  as  that  provided  for  in  the  Act  of 
1873  (chapter  155),  by  which  authority  was  given  to  build 
cells  for  a  thousand  convicts.  In  1874  this  number  was 
reduced  to  750  cells,  which  is  about  three  times  as  many  as 
are  actually  needed.  The  old  prison  at  Charlestown,  with 
some  alterations,  could  be  made  an  excellent  place  of  confine- 
ment and  employment  for  500  convicts,  and  the  building  of 
250  cells  at  Concord  would  furnish  all  the  additional  space 
that  can,  in  any  proper  significance  of  words,  be  called  need- 
ful. These  250  cells  could  be  built  for  $300,000,  and  the 
necessary  alterations  at  Charlestown  made  for  $100,000  more, 
— making  an  outlay  in  all  of  $400,000,  or  half  a  million  dol- 
lars less  than  the  huge  prison  at  Concord  will  cost,  according 
to  the  present  plan.  Moreover,  the  small  prison  could  be 
ready  for  occupation  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  great 
prison.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  a  small  prison  to 
a  large  one  were  given  in  our  Report  for  1874,  and  may  be 
here  cited, — 

"  That  Act  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  prison  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fift}'  convicts.  We  trust  that  none  such  will  ever  be  built, 
for  great  prisons  are  to  be  avoided  quite  as  carefully  (though  for 
other  reasons)  as  great  hospitals  or  almshouses  are.  Ver\'  few- 
prisons,  containing  more  than  five  hundred  convicts,  have  ever  been 
self-supporting,  except  for  a  3'ear  or  two  at  a  time ;  while  prisons 
containing  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  convicts  have  paid 
their  expenses  3'ear  after  year, — as  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  most  of  the  New  England  States  have  done  for 
thirty  or  fort}'  years.  During  sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  years  in 
which  the  Charlestown  prison  has  paid  its  expenses  by  its  earnings, 
the  average  number  of  convicts  was  less  than  five  hundred,  and 
generally  less  than  three  hundred ;  while  of  the  last  twenty-five 
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years,  since  the  average  number  first  rose  above  four  hundred  and 
fifty  (in  1851),  more  than -half — or  fourteen  years — show  a  deficit. 
The  deficit  for  the  whole  twent3'-five  years  is  about  $75,000.*  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  the  condition  of  the  market  was  very  favorable 
to  large  earnings  from  the  prison,  and  in  the  prisons  of  the  other 
New  England  States  there  was,  generally'  speaking,  no  deficit. 
.  .  .  .  What  Massachusetts  needs  is  a  small  new  prison,  in 
which  the  classification  of  convicts  could  be  carried  out  better  than 
can  now  be  done.  The  need  of  a  better  classification  among  our  six 
or  seven  hundred  State  Prison  convicts  is  very  obvious,  and  this  can 
best  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  a  small  prison  auxiliary  to 
the  large  one  at  Charlestown.  The  size  of  the  new  prison  might 
depend  upon  the  number  of  convicts  needing  to  be  provided  for  at 
the  time  of  building ;  but,  probabh',  three  hundred  cells  would  be 
enough  for  the  present,  and  more  could  be  added  when  found  neces- 
sar}'.  To  this  prison  could  be  sent  the  privileged  convicts,  who,  by 
good  conduct,  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  some  alleviation  of 
their  penalt}',  and  also  those  who  might  need  close  confinement,  for 
which  provision  could  be  made  by  means  of  solitarj'  cells  in  one 
wing  of  the  new  prison." 

^Vhen  the  building  of  a  great  prison  was  first  urged,  it  was 
promised  that  the  sale  of  the  old  prisou  property  at  Charles- 
town  should  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  new  structure.  Since  that 
time  real  estate  speculation  and  railroad  speculation,  in  Bos- 
ton and  its  suburbs,  have  been  checked,  at  least  temporarily, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  prisou  property  could  now  be  sold 
for  half  enough  to  pay  for  rebuilding  at  Concord.  This  con- 
sideration should  have  some  weight,  since  it  was  probably 
upon  the  sanguine  representations  of  railroad  directors,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  buying  real  estate  near  Boston, 
that  the  original  Act  for  building  a  new  State  Prison  was 
passed  in  1873.  The  true  ground  of  opposition  to  the  prison 
now  building  is  this,  however, — that  no  such  structure  is 
needed,  and  that  the  employment  and  reformation  of  our  con- 
victs can  be  better  provided  for  in  a  small  new  prison, 
managed  in  connection  with  the  old  one.  As  the  present 
contracts  for  the  new  prison  expire  by  law  about  the  first  of 
May,  1876,  we  would  recommend  that  the  legislature  permit 
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their  continuance  or  renewal  only  with  the  condition  that  the 
capacity  of  the  new  structure  be  reduced  from  750  cells  to 
250,  and  that  the  smaller  number  be  completed  for  occupa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

The  JVew  Hospitals  for  the  Insane* 
In  some  respects  the  rebuilding  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital at  Worcester  furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  project  for  a 
new  prison,  but  with  this  important  difference, — that  there 
was  a  necessity  (which  never  existed  at  Charlestown)  for 
removino:  the  old  establishment  at  Worcester  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  to  a  spot  where  land  should  be  less  costly, 
and  the  proper  space  for  hospital  accommodation  should  be 
more  ample.  It  was  promised  at  Worcester,  also,  and  with 
apparent  probability,  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  should  be 
covered  by  the  sale  of  the  old  estate  ;  and  when  the  trustees 
first  asked  for  legislative  permission  to  rebuild,  they  did  not 
estimate  the  cost  much  above  $500,000.  The  Legislature  of 
1870,  in  granting  the  desired  permission,  allowed  the  trus- 
tees to  build  for  400  patients,  at  a  cost,  for  land  and  build- 
ings, not  to  exceed  $575,000.  At  the  present  time,  although 
the  structure  is  still  incomplete  in  all  its  parts,  and  will  prob- 
ably require  $500,000  to  finish  and  furnish  it  according  to 
the  present  plans  of  the  superintendent  and  trustees,  more 
than  $675,000  have  been  expended.  Yet  the  original  esti- 
mates were  made  at  a  time  when  building  materials  and  labor 
commanded  a  price  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  above  their  pres- 
ent value ;  so  that,  if  those  estimates  had  been  made  with  a 
due  regard  to  probability,  the  buildings  could  easily  have 
been  finished  for  $600,000,  instead  of  costing  double  the 
amount.  Already  the  Legislature  has  increased  the  original 
appropriation  to  $750,000,  which  will  be  expended  within  a 
few  months,  while  the  old  estate,  which  was  to  command  such 
a  ready  sale,  has  only  brought  in  some  $70,000  thus  far,  or 
less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  outlay  already  incurred  in 
rebuilding.  Xor  is  there  any  probability  that,  for  five  years 
to  come,  so  much  as  $500,000  can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
this  property,  valuable  as  it  is  well  known  to  be. 
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Let  us,  then,  make  a  computation  which  will  exhibit  in 
round  numbers  the  expense  that  has  attended  the  project  of 
rebuilding  the  Worcester  Hospital.  The  first  outlay  was 
made  in  1870,  and  was  $110,561,  which  was  the  cost  of  the 
new  farm  alone,  as  first  purchased.  In  1871-2,  $47,000 
more  were  expended;  chiefly  on  the  farm  and  farm  buildings. 
In  1872—3,  $195,000  was  expended  on  the  grading,  founda- 
tion, walls,  etc.,  of  the  hospital.  In  1874-5,  $257,000  more 
was  expended,  and  now  not  less  than  $500,000  more  must  be 
added  to  complete  the  work,  and  upon  all  these  sums  the 
State,  which  is  a  constant  borrower  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  six  per  cent.,  in  currency,  has  been  paying  interest 
ever  since  they  were  expended. 

If  we  compute  the  interest  only  until  the  time  the  hospital 
is  expected  to  open,  in  1877,  the  cost  thus  becomes  some- 
thing like  $1,350,000  before  any  portion  of  the  new  hospital 
becomes  available  for  the  reception  of  patients  ;  and  this  last- 
named  sum  may  probably  be  taken,  without  exaggeration, 
as  the  cost  to  the  State,  at  the  time  of  opening  the  new  hos- 
pital. Interest  upon  this  is  about  $81,000  a  year,  or  nearly 
$4  a  week  for  each  patient  of  the  400  it  is  built  to  receive. 
If  the  old  estate  should  eventually  sell  so  as  to  reduce  the 
net  cost  to  $900,000,  the  annual  interest  charge  would  then 
be  $2  a  week  more  than  now  for  each  of  the  500  patients  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  crowded  into  the  new  building. 

The  story  of  the  new  hospital  at  Danvers  varies  a  little  from 
that  just  recited,  but  is  essentially  the  same,  except  for  the 
lack  of  any  old  estate  to  reimburse  a  part  of  the  outlay. 
When  application  was  tirst  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant 
to  build,  at  Danvers,  a  hospital,  chiefly  for  the  pauper  insane 
of  the  north-eastern  counties,  it  was  stated  that  the  sum  of 
$650,000  would  be  enough  to  complete  it.  A  year  after, 
the  commissioners  came  forward  and  asked  for  $250,000 
more,  which  they  said  would  complete  it,  and  which  was 
granted.  They  have  now  expended  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
sum  ($900,000  in  all),  and  will  need  another  appropriation 
of  $300,000  or  more  to  finish  and  furnish  the  hospital,  which 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  1877.  At 
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that  time  it  will  have  cost,  with  interest,  very  nearly  $1,300,- 
000,  and  will  have  accommodations  for  400  patients.  That 
is  to  say,  the  housing  of  each  patient  will  have  cost  something 
more  than  $3,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  will  be  above 
$3  a  week ;  while  the  two  hospitals,  at  Worcester  and  at 
Danvers,  will  add  about  $160,000  a  year  to  the  burden  of 
yearly  interest  paid  by  the  tax-payers  of  Massachusetts. 

Now,  it  can  be  shown,  we  think,  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
two  hospitals,  instead  of  $2,600,000,  ought  not  to  have 
exceeded  $1,500,000,— say  $800,000  for  that  at  AYorcester, 
and  $700,000  for  that  at  Danvers.  Had  the  commissioners 
in  both  instances  been  certain  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  they  obtain  more  than  these  sums,  they  would  have 
built  their  hospitals  within  that  limit,  and  both  would  have 
been  good  hospitals,  well  adapted  to  their  work.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  fraud  or  wilful  extravagance 
in  building  either,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that  both 
would  have  been  far  more  economically  built,  if  it  had  been 
found  harder  to  get  the  Legislature  to  vote  appropriations.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  so  easy  in  future  ;  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  will  require  the  building  commissioners  to  keep 
within  their  estimates,  especially  in  years  when  all  the  mate- 
rials for  building  have  lowered  in  price,  and  will  refuse  to 
continue  public  works  that  are  found  to  be  costing  more  than 
they  are  worth  to  the  public. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Taunton  Hospital  cannot  be  so 
much  objected  to  on  the  score  of  expense,  for  it  has  cost  but 
about  $1,000  for  each  patient  assigned  to  the  new  wards, 
while  the  construction  account  of  the  whole  establishment, 
since  it  was  begun  in  1851-2,  has  not  exceeded  $450,000. 
Its  present  capacity  may  be  taken  as  about  500,  although  it 
has  contained  more  than  600  for  two  or  three  months  past. 
Probably  a  new  hospital,  in  every  way  as  good  as  that  at 
Taunton,  and  large  enough  for  500  patients,  could  be  built 
now  for  $500,000.  It  would  not  contain  all  the  expensive 
arrangements  which  have  been  thought  necessary  at  Worcester 
and  at  Danvers,  but  it  would  be  suitable  in  all  respects  for 
pauper  patients.     More  than  five-sixths  of  the  patients  at 
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Taunton  are  paupers,  and  probably  the  proportion  of  this 
class  will  be  no  smalle-r  at  Danvers.  To  say  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  comfort  of  such  patients  is  to  be  neglected,  but 
it  does  assign  a  reason  why  such  large  expenditures  should 
not  be  incurred.  The  paupers  of  the  State,  and  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  ought  not  to  be  housed  and  Avarmed,  fed  and 
clothed,  more  luxuriously  than  the  average  tax-payer,  who 
supports  himself  and  them  by  his  labor.  Yet,  consider  what 
is  done  for  them  at  Danvers  and  at  Worcester.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  cost  of  the  water-works  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  Danvers  Hospital  will  reach  $50,000,  or  $112.50  for 
each  of  the  400  patients.  This  would  pay  for  digging  and 
stoning  a  well  and  providing  a  good  pump  for  every  patient. 
The  heating  apparatus  at  the  same  hospital  will  probably  cost 
$00,000,  or  $150  for  each  patient.  This  would  furnish  him 
with  a  cooking-stove  costing  $60,  a  parlor  stove  costing  $40, 
and  an  open  fireplace  and  marble  mantel-piece  costing  $50.  At 
Worcester,  the  cost  of  the  heating  apparatus  will  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  $50,000,  which  would  allow  each  patient  only  the  two 
stoves  and  a  fireplace, — cutting  off  his  marble  mantel-piece. 
Other  things  are  paid  for  at  the  new  hospitals  in  like  propor- 
tion, and  this  outlay  in  construction  too  often  involves  an  in- 
crease in  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  at  Worcester  will  probably  average  nearly  four 
tons  of  coal  for  each  patient  by  the  year,  while  at  Northampton 
it  is  now  but  about  two  and  a  quarter  tons  for  each  patient, 
and  at  Taunton  not  more  than  tw^o  tons  for  each.  At  Dan- 
vers, the  average  cannot  well  be  less  than  three  tons  for  each 
patient,  and  mny  be  as  large  as  at  Worcester.  Can  the  fiim- 
ilics  of  our  tax-paying  citizens,  containing  five  persons  (which 
is  about  the  average  number  in  Massachusetts),  afford  to  live 
in  houses  costing  $15,000  each,  and  to  pay  for  fifteen  tons  of 
coal  in  a  year?  If  not,  why  should  we  provide  abodes  on 
such  a  scale  of  expense  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, nine-tenths  of  whom  are  incurable,  and  five-sixths  of 
whom  never  before  saw,  much  less  enjoyed,  a  style  of  living 
so  costly  as  that  just  mentioned  ?  These  are  questions  proper 
to  be  asked  and  answered,  and  the  Board  of  Charities  would 
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be  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  them. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  blame  the  Trustees 
and  Commissioners  who  ask  for,  receive  and  expend  these 
great  sums  in  public  building,  as  solely  responsible  for  what 
has  been  done.  They  have  inherited  from  their  predecessors, 
under  the  sanction  of  governors  and  legislatures,  a  system  of 
architecture  and  management  which  has  gradually  developed 
into  the  excess  now  pointed  out.  Some  of  them  have  ob- 
jected and  struggled  against  the  supposed  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  system,  and  are  in  no  sense  individually  respon- 
sible for  it.  Others  have  taken  for  their  guide  the  opinions 
of  superintendents  of  insane  asylums  supposed  to  be  compe- 
tent to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  have  omitted  to 
apply  their  own  good  sense  to  the  matter,  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  constructing  a  dwelling-house,  a  mill, 
or  a  block  of  warehouses.  None  of  them  had  any  other 
aim  than  to  do  the  best  for  the  unfortunate  class  for  whoso 
interests  they  were  appointed  to  provide.  But  we  shall  lyer- 
haps  be  able  to  show,  in  another  part  of  this  Report,  that 
what  may  be  best  for  one  portion  of  the  insane,  is  far  from 
being  the  best — may  even  be  the  worst — for  another  portion. 
At  any  rate,  the  Commonwealth  has  now  reached  a  point  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  brick  and  mortar,  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pause  and  take  all  the  bearings 
of  the  situation.  There  is  no  visible  end  to  such  a  policy  as 
the  State  is  now  pursuing.  It  may  go  on  forever  piling  up 
costly  hospitals  for  patients  that  cannot  be  cured  ;  and  every 
new  one  will  only  increase  the  apparent  necessity  for  another. 

The  Women^s  Prison  and  the  Weslhorough  Enlargement. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  new  prison  for  women,  at  Sherborn, 
which  is  nearly  one-fourth  built,  will  not  exceed  in  cost  the 
original  estimates,  and  will  be  plainly  and  economically  con- 
structed. It  is  larger  than  it  was  needful  to  build  such  a  prison 
at  present,  but  its  construction  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
classification  of  our  convicts,  and  in  its  general  plan  it  seems 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose.    The  appropriation  already  made 
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is  $300,000,  and  this  will  not  probably  be  exceeded.  For  an 
enlargement  of  the  Westborough  State  Reform  School,  the 
snm  of  $90,000  was  voted  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  general 
character  of  the  enlargement  being  left  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
School.  They  have  decided  to  build  for  the  reception  of  200 
more  boys  at  the  School,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  work  they  have  commenced  can  be  finished  for  less  than 
$120,000.  Perhaps  it  will  cost,  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
building,  as  much  as  $150,000.  Yet,  if  completed  and  filled 
with  pupils  (making  the  whole  number  at  AVestborough 
exceed  500),  it  would  bring  the  school  into  a  worse,  rather 
than  a  better,  condition.  The  State  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  massing  together  at  Westborough  more  than  500  young 
offenders,  and  the  result  was  not  so  good  as  to  warrant  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment.  AVe  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Legislature  keep  the  new  building  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  and  refuse  to  furnish 
quarters  for  more  than  100  additional  boys.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  not  increasing  very  fast,  and,  for  this  increase,  no 
such  space  is  now  needed  as  the  walls  of  the  new  structure 
inclose.  This  space  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  used  for 
school  purposes,  without  completing  the  building  according 
to  the  preseat  plan,  and  without  exceeding  the  appropriation 
already  made.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
more  than  350  pupils  permanently,  it  would  be  better  to  build 
a  new  and  stronger  Reformatory  elsewhere  for  the  older  and 
more  hardened  boys. 

The  Board  and  Its  De])artments, 
In  another  respect  the  powers  of  the  Board  have  not  enabled 
it  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
manner.  It  has  never  had  the  appointment  of  its  own  chief 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  its  Chairman,  who  is  annually 
elected.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  exception  to  most  of  the 
boards  established  in  Massachusetts.  The  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  Health,  the  Harbor,  Railroad  and  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, all  choose  their  own  secretaries  and  agents.  Had 
this  been  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  it 
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would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  necessary,  as  in  our  judgment 
it  is  not  now  expedient,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board 
in  four  distinct  bureaus.  Originally  there  were  but  two,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  no  more  than  two  are  now  needed. 

Much  of  the  work  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  by 
the  Act  of  1863,  and  by  subsequent  enactments,  was  wholly 
new,  and  required  to  be  undertaken  and  organized  at  a  greater 
expense  in  the  outset  than  has  since  been  found  needful,  now 
that  the  officers  employed  have  become  familiar  with  their 
duties,  and  the  local  officials  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  they  are  expected  to  enforce  or  comply  with.  Much 
of  the  labor  performed,  too,  has  been  done  once  for  all,  and 
will  not  again  come  upon  the  Board  or  its  agents,  while  that 
which  remains  to  be  done  has  been  rendered  much  easier  by 
the  labor  already  performed.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion 
already  stated,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  four  depart- 
ments can  be  reduced  to  the  original  number  of  two,  and  that 
the  annual  appropriations  for  all  the  operations  of  the  Board 
and  its  agents  need  not  exceed  $45,000.  Of  this  sum  $10,000 
will  be  needed,  as  for  many  years  past,  to  transfer  and  remove 
poor  persons,  leaving  $35,000  for  the  other  work  of  the 
Board.  The  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
itself  need  not  exceed  $1,000,  which  has  been  the  amount  for 
many  years. 

Consolidation  of  the  Departments. 

The  number  of  sick  state  paupers  coming  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  Board  in  the  six  state  establishments  that 
receive  them,  is  in  all  scarcely  greater  than  of  those  with 
whom  the  Special  Agent,  Dr.  Wheelwright,  deals,  under  the 
system  of  local  relief,  with  state  reimbursement,  adopted 
since  1865. 

The  number  of  sick  persons  treated  at  Tewksbury,  Monson 
and  Bridgewater  was  last  year  (1875)  less  than  2,000, 
while  the  number  of  ^\ck  persons  on  the  Special  Agenfs  lists 
was  more  than  2,400  in  1875.  The  number  hereafter  will  be 
diminished  by  the  new  settlement  law ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
for  several  years  to  come  these  outside  patients  will  range 
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from  1,500  to  2,000,  with  as  many  more  persons  belonging  to 
their  families,  and  thus  benefited  in  some  degree  by  the  aid 
rendered  to  the  sick.  Nor  is  the  sum  expended  for  these 
patients  a  hirge  one  ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  small-pox  claims  of 
1872-73,  which  have  been  allowed  in  1875  to  the  amount  of 
$25,000,  the  amount  expended  for  these  sick  poor  in  a  year 
has  not  of  late  exceeded  $25,000,  which  includes  also  the  cost 
of  the  Special  Agency.  The  outlay  at  the  Rainsford  Island 
Hospital,  in  its  later  years,  was  just  about  this  sum  ($25,000) 
annually ;  and  the  substitution  of  an  Agency,  operating 
throughout  the  State,  for  a  pauper  hospital  inconvenient  of 
access,  in  one  locality,  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  poor, 
a  benefit  to  the  towns,  and  a  measure  of  frugality  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  experience  of  ten  years  has  fully  satisfied 
the  Board  of  the  wisdom,  economy  and  efficiency  of  this 
mode  of  relieving  one  class  of  the  state  poor.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  discontinue  the  labors  of  the  Special  Agent, 
which  have  been  from  the  first  unremitting,  judicious  and 
humane.  But  now  that  the  work  has  become  fully  organized, 
the  laws  relating  to  it  well  understood,  and  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  Special  Agency  by  the  small-pox  claims  of  1872-73 
has  been  removed  by  the  investigation  and  settlement  of  these 
claims,  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  reunite  this  department 
with  that  of  the  General  Agent,  who  will  henceforward  have 
the  direction  of  both.  This  will  enable  the  officers  in  one 
department  to  do  work  in  the  other,  and  will  eventually 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  two,  while  increasing  the  amount  of 
work  done.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  increase  the  work 
or  diminish  the  cost  of  visiting  the  sick  poor,  which  is  already 
done  with  great  economy  and  efficiency.  During  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1875,  more  than  3,000  actual  visits  have 
been  made  in  this  department,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  cities  and  towns,  at  a  cost 
of  only  $2,500,  or  less  than  a  dollar  for  each  visit.  In  the 
Visiting  Agent's  department,  where,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, less  than  2,000  actual  visits  have  been  made,  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  upwards  of  $6,000,  or  more  than  $3  for  each 
visit.    The  number  of  cities  and  towns  traversed  by  the 
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deputies  of  the  Visiting  Agent  is  above  200,  but  most  .of 
these  are  the  same  as  those  visited  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
investiijatin":  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  deceased  state 
poor.* 

A  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  of  many  others  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  during  the  past  two 
years,  induces  us  now  to  recommend  what  was  suggested  last 
year, — a  further  consolidation  of  the  three  departments  of  the 
General  Agent,  Visiting  Agent  and  Secretary.  Were  this 
done,  it  would  be  practicable  to  reduce  the  force  in  other 
ways,  so  that  the  visitation  of  children  and  attendance  at  the 
courts,  which  has  cost  for  the  last  five  years  an  average  of 
nearly  $16,000  a  year,  could  probably  be  done  quite  as  effect- 
ually for  less  than  $10,000.  And  the  result  of  this  reduction 
of  the  four  departments  of  the  Board  to  two  would  be,  that  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  departments,  instead  of 
exceeding  $50,000,  would  soon  come  down  to  about  $40,000. 
We  therefore  recommend  legislation  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

II.    Insanity  in  Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  general  investigation  which 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  has  been  expected  to  carry  on  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  to  which  special  attention  ought  now  to 
be  directed.  These  are  Insanity  and  Crime.  Of  the  latter 
we  shall  have  little  to  say  this  year,  because  the  appointment 
of  the  Prison  Commission,  five  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
transferred  the  details  of  the  inquiry  to  a  new  board,  with 
special  facilities  for  examining  and  discussing  the  portentous 
increase  of  crime  in  Massachusetts  since  the  close  of  the  civil 

*  The  whole  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  is  34L  The  number  of  these 
visited  during  the  year  by  the  Special  Agent  for  the  sick  poor  is  182,  of  which  130 
were  also  visited  by  the  deputies  of  the  Visiting  Agent.  There  were  70  towns  visited 
by  the  latter,  however,  which  the  Special  Agent  and  his  assistants  did  not  visit,  and 
there  were  perhaps  50  towns  in  other  States  where  children  are  reported  by  the  Visiting 
Agent.  Some  of  these,  however,  in  distant  States,  and  some  even  in  New  England, 
were  not  in  fact  visited  by  the  Visiting  Agent  or  his  deputies,  who  trusted  to  verbal 
or  written  communications  from  other  persons  for  information  in  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren supposed  to  be  residing  there.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Visiting 
Agent  went  to  about  60  towns  more  than  the  Special  Agent  did,  though  making  but 
little  more  than  half  as  many  visits. 
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war.  There  is  now  no  Commission,  however,  except  our 
own,  to  which  the  subject  of  Insanity  has  been  referred,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  we  should  report  somewhat  fully  thereon. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June  8,  1875,  it  was  voted, — 

That  the  Committee  on  Statistics  be  requested  to  consider  and 
report  what  changes  or  improvements  may  be  effected  whereb\'  greater 
econom}'  and  efficiency  will  be  secured  in  the  administration  of  our 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  and  generall}'  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  insane  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  (Dr.  Allex) 
being  charged  with  the  inquiry  by  this  vote,  has  reported 
certain  facts  and  considerations,  which,  by  a  vote  passed 
December  1,  1875,  are  incorporated,  as  to  their  substance,  in 
this  Annual  Report  of  our  Board,  and  will  form  the  material 
of  the  pages  Avhich  follow  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of 
Insanity.  Something  further  will  be  said  in  presenting  the 
condition  and  the  work  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  and 
certain  other  facts  concerning  the  whole  matter  will  be  found 
in  the  Reports  of  the  General  Agent  and  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Appendix  to  the  Secretary's  Report. 

The  subject  of  Insanity  is  of  no  ordinary  importance, 
whether  considered  in  reference  to  the  present  large  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  for  the  insane,  or  to  the  interests  of 
human  life  therewith  involved.  The  insane  form  the  larirest 
class  of  defectives  in  the  State,  and  may  be  found  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  hospitals,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
almshouses  and  private  families,  on  the  other.  Judging  from 
the  census  returns  of  1875,  and  from  other  statistics,  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time  must 
exceed  4,000.  As  to  the  cost  of  insanity,  while  we  may 
obtain  very  correctly  the  amount  annually  paid  by  the  State, 
by  cities  and  by  towns,  the  sums  expended  in  hospitals  and 
families  by  private  means  cannot  so  easily  be  ascertained ; 
but,  from  the  best  estimates  we  can  make,  this  private  expen- 
diture will  almost  equal,  perhaps  even  exceed,  that  which 
passes  through  some  public  channel.  The  whole  annual 
expense  of  the  State,  the  cities  and  the  towns,  will  not  fall 
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much  below  four  hundred  thousand  dollars^  at  present ;  and, 
if  as  much  more  is  expended  from  private  resources,  the 
whole  expenditure  in  the  State  on  this  class,  annually,  cannot 
come  short  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  There  is 
another  important  item  in  this  account,  however,  especially 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned  ;  namely,  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  of  hospitals.  While  these  accommodations 
ought  to  be  provided  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  wisely  adapted  to 
secure  the  ends  in  view,  extravagance  in  outlay  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  should  be 
constructed  and  arranged  with  a  single  eye  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  best  possible  results.  In  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  "economy  and  efficiency,"  it  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  examine  into  the  foundation  and  character  of  the 
establishments  and  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  insane  per- 
sons. No  changes  or  improvements  can  be  wisely  considered 
without  a  careful  investigation  into  this  particular  part  of  the 
work. 

What  provision,  then,  has  been  made  for  taking  care  of 
this  unfortunate  class?  In  following  up  the  inquiry,  our 
attention  will  be  confined  more  especially  to  what  the  State 
has  done,  is  now  doing,  and  should  do,  to  accomplish  the 
most  work  and  in  the  best  manner.  The  State  has  had  three 
hospitals, — at  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  Northampton, — built 
at  an  average  cost  to  each  of  about  $400,000,  and  for  several 
years  the  average  number  of  patients  in  each  has  exceeded 
400.  According  to  this  estimate,  then,  we  have  invested  in 
providing  the  hospital  (what  is  called  the  construction  ac- 
count) $1,000  for  each  patient.  But  witbin  two  or  three 
years  the  State  has  made,  in  respect  to  cost  of  construction, 
a  departure  from  the  course  formerly  pursued.  Not  only  has 
a  large  addition  been  made  to  the  Taunton  Hospital,  but  the 
erection  of  two  new  hospitals — at  Worcester  and  Danvers — 
has  gone  forward  rapidly.  These  were  at  first  estimated  to 
cost  $600,000,  and  afterwards  not  far  from  $1,000,000  each. 
But  before  they  can  be  fully  completed,  with  all  their  sur- 
roundings, and  furnished  for  occupancy,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  both  of  them  will  cost  the  State  two  millions  and  a  half 
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of  dollars.  It  is  expected  that  each  will  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  500  patients,  though  the  limit  assigned  is  now  but 
400.  According  to  this  estimate  the  ori2;inal  investment  or 
"construction  account"  in  providing  for  a  single  patient  will 
be  two  thousand  Jive  hundred  dollars.  In  the  matter  of  econ- 
omy, this  is  certainly  a  wide  departure  from  the  former  stand- 
ard. In  making  up  the  statement  of  annual  expenses,  this 
original  investment  must  be  considered.  The  interest  on 
this  construction  account,  at  six  per  cent.,  amounts  to  $150 
annually  for  each  patient,  which  is  nearly  $3  per  week ; 
and  for  every  patient  it  is  annually  $100  more  than  it  was 
formerly.  If  we  add  to  this  the  running  expenses  of  the 
year,  calling  the  board  $3.50  per  week,  the  present  lowest 
rates,  it  will  cost  the  State  about  $7  per  week,  or  one  dollar 
per  day,  for  every  patient.  The  probabilities,  however,  are, 
that  the  running  expenses  of  these  new  hospitals  will  exceed 
those  of  the  old  ones  ;  in  which  case  the  board  will  be  higher, 
making  in  the  aggregate  a  much  larger  expenditure. 

Now,  if  there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  insane  from  year  to  year,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
expenditures  on  this  account  must  also  every  year  be  consid- 
erably increased.  Still,  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
this  additional  cost  was  to  result  in  a  speedier  and  more  suc- 
cessful cure  of  the  insane,  thereby  diminishing  their  number, 
or  in  greatly  improving  their  condition  and  health,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  incurred.  It  is  not  the  mere  cost  of  these 
hospitals,  it  is  also  their  great  size,  that  is  objectionable.  It 
may  bo  said  that  the  questions  here  raised  could  be  settled 
only  by  experiment,  and  that  we  must  now  await  the  result. 
But,  in  fact,  have  not  all  proper  experiments  been  tried  ? 
Have  we  not  had  the  benefits  of  experience  ?  What  is  the 
testimony  of  good  judges?  Are  large  or  small  hospitals 
the  most  economical  and  efficient?  The  prevailing  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  trustees  of 
hospitals,  as  well  as  commissioners  of  lunacy,  has  usually 
been  that  from  250  to  300  patients  were  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  most  successful  treatment  in  one  institution.  If  any 
considerable  number  of  the  patients  were  acute  cases,  the  size 
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of  a  hospital  should  certainly  not  be  larger,  for  no  one  super- 
intendent could  properly  treat  several  hundred  acute  cases. 
With  some  possible  exceptions,  the  best  judges  testify  gener- 
ally, that  the  best-managed  institutions  for  the  recent  insane, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  are  those  numbering 
less  than  300  patients.  If  you  go  beyond  that  aggregate, 
defects  and  evils  appear  which  more  than  counterbalance  the 
supposed  advantages  of  large  hospitals. 

Recent  and  Chronic  Insanity, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
patients  are  of  the  chronic  class,  different  and  more  suitable 
accommodations  than  those  of  a  curative  hospital  can  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  expend  $2,000  and 
upwards  in  the  "  construction  account "  for  every  such  patient. 
One  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  each  patient  should 
be  the  utmost  expended  in  buildings  for  the  chronic  insane, 
and  a  smaller  sum  than  this  has  often  been  found  abundantly 
adequate. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  well  be  given  to  the  treatment 
of  acute  cases  of  insanity,  when  it  is  considered  that  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  this  class  can  be  restored,  if  treatment  bo 
commenced  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  When,  however, 
it  is  allowed  to  become  chronic,  not  more  than  10  or  15  per 
cent,  can  ever  be  cured.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  number  of 
recoveries  iu  our  hospitals  for  a  series  of  years,  does  not  show 
the  same  proportion  of  recoveries  to  cases  as  formerly. 
Whether  this  difference  arises  from  some  change  in  the  dis- 
ease itself,  or  from  crowding  a  much  larger  number  of  patients 
together,  so  that  the  acute  cases  do  not  receive  the  same 
attention,  or  because  the  admissions  into  these  institutions 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  chronic  cases  than  formerly,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  In  any  case,  it  is  unfortunate,  and 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it.  It  stands  to 
reason,  and  is  confirmed  by  experience,  that  all  acute  cases 
of  disease,  especially  of  this  character,  are  more  likely  to  be 
cured,  by  the  same  skill,  in  a  small  than  in  a  very  large 
hospital. 
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If,  then,  the  patients  seeking  admission  into  the  hospitals 
are  more  and  more  partaking  of  a  chronic  character  in  their 
disease,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  public  should 
be  enlightened  on  this  point,  so  that  whether  the  delay  of 
commitment  arises  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  the  causes 
of  this  delay  should  be  removed  so  fiir  as  possible.  The  com- 
plaint is  made  by  superintendents,  stronger  and  more  earnestly 
every  year,  that  cases  of  mental  derangement  are  not  taken  in 
hand  so  early  as  they  should  be  in  order  to  insure  successful 
results.  Looking  at  this  matter  from  an  economical  point  of 
view  alone,  in  no  more  profitable  way  could  the  State  annually 
appropriate  money  than  in  attempting  to  correct  this  evil.  If, 
as  some  think,  70  per  cent,  of  all  acute  cases  are  or  can  be 
cured,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  would  make  a  sur- 
prising difference  in  the  number  of  chronic  insane  requiring 
support.  The  economy  of  such  a  course  is  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  difference  of  expense.  From  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  curing  a  large  number  of  acute  cases,  taking 
them  as  they  w^ere  admitted  into  hospitals,  it  was  found  some 
years  ago  to  be  a  little  over  $100  for  each ;  whereas  the  aver- 
age cost  and  loss  to  the  State  of  each  chronic  case  of  insanity 
has  been  carefully  estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000.  But  as 
things  are  (and,  we  fear,  are  likely  to  continue),  the  num- 
ber of  the  chronic  insane  will  not  be  diminished,  but  will 
increase,  as  it  has  done,  more  and  more.  Of  all  the  patients 
in  our  State  Hospitals  at  the  present  time,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  three-fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths,  are  chronic  cases. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  provision  for  this  class?  what  the 
most  efficient  and  promising  method  for  their  recovery,  or, 
failing  that,  for  their  welfare?  While  chronic  patients  may 
occasionally  require  medical  treatment,  and  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  a  hospital,  the  larger  portion  cannot  be  especially 
benefited  in  that  way.  What  they  need  most  is  w^holesome 
provision  for  their  physical  wants,  and  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  best  sanitary  agencies  of  which  their  case  admits.  Can 
these  be  furnished  in  the  best  manner  where  large  numbers 
are  congregated  together?  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  house- 
room,  food  and  clothing  may  thus  be  well  provided ;  but  an 
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abundance  of  light  and  of  pure  air  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
in  lanre  establishments.  Neither  can  the  means  for  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  nor  the  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  social  faculties  be  so  well  secured  there.  As  to 
employment  and  freedom,  these  can  be  found,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  iu  small  than  in  very  large  institutions. 

Exercise  and  Emploijment. 
Perhaps  in  no  one  thing  are  superintendents  and  all  other 
persons  better  agreed,  than  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  effect 
on  the  insane  of  pleasant  occupation  for  mind  and  body. 
This  is  the  more  important  when  the  disease  has  become 
chronic.  Much  has  been  done  in  many  institutions  to  provide 
recreation  and  amusements  of  various  kinds.  But  amuse- 
ment is  not  employment,  and  work,  we  believe,  should  be 
carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  our  asylums  than  has 
hitherto  generally  been  done.  Physical  exercise  is  every- 
where indispensable  to  good  health.  As  insanity  originates 
invariably  from  a  morbid  derangement  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  or  from  some  other  disease  of  the  body,  the 
most  effective  means  of  cure  are  those  calculated  to  restore 
the  whole  body  to  a  healthy  state.  While  in  the  acute  stage, 
the  disease  in  its  various  symptoms  and  changes  is  more  dis- 
tinctly marked,  so  that  medical  or  other  treatment  can  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  it ;  but  in  the  chronic  state, 
the  indications  become  more  obscure  and  complicated,  and 
the  exact  pathological  condition  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
It  may  be  that  insanity  has  been  brought  on  by  overtaxing 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  or  it  may  result  from  the  want  of 
exercise.  Whatever  its  cause,  the  regimen  of  exercise  should 
be  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  its  treatment,  especially 
in  the  chronic  state.  Exercise,  as  a  remedial  agent  in  over- 
coming disease,  and  restoring  the  system  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion, is  found  indispensable  in  other  diseases ;  why  should  it 
not  be  so  with  the  insane?  In  fact,  it  has  proved  eminently 
beneficial  to  them,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
Large  numbers  of  the  chronic  insane  have  been  restored  to 
sanity  and  good  health  by  this  means,  where  medication  had 
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fjiiled.  Now,  in  large  institutions,  employment  (work)  can- 
not be  used  regularly  and  systematically,  or  adapted  to  every 
inmate,  so  well  as  in  smaller  communities.  Nowhere,  and  in 
no  other  way,  can  exercise  he  obtained  so  healthfully,  at  least 
for  men,  as  on  the  land,  outside  of  the  walls  of  an  institution. 
Unfortunately,  this  most  powerful  agency  for  restoring  the 
inmates  to  a  state  of  sanity  and  health,  has  not  been  properly 
provided  in  the  great  outlay  which  the  State  is  making  in 
hospitals  for  this  class.  This  question  of  exercise  or  work 
should  be  considered  in  the  location,  size  and  construction  of 
the  institution,  since  these  cannot  easily  be  changed  ;  and,  if 
provision  is  not  made  for  this  remedial  agency  at  tirst,  it  will 
never  be  properly  introduced  afterwards,  nor  will  it  be  fully 
appreciated. 

For  illustration,  take  the  Taunton  Hospital.  The  farm 
there  is  not  large,  the  land  rather  poor,  and  the  portion  that 
can  be  cultivated  is  quite  limited.  Such  are  its  situation 
and  surroundings,  that  there  cannot  be  much  change  in  these 
respects  for  the  better.  It  has  now  over  600  inmates, 
mostly  chronic  cases.  What  chances  can  they  have  for  out- 
door employment,  compared  with  what  they  might  have? 
The  new  hospital  at  Danvers  has  a  large  farm  connected  with 
it,  but  the  building  is  so  elevated  that  the  hill  will  always  be 
a  serious  barrier  in  getting  to  or  from  the  farm-work.  In 
fact,  the  process  of  going  down  and  up  this  hill  several  times 
daily,  will  give  all  the  exercise  that  many  patients  will  want. 
The  change  at  Worcester,  from  the  old  to  the  new  hospital, 
may  result  in  an  improvement  in  respect  to  labor.  For  many 
3'ears  the  amount  of  work  performed  at  Worcester  could  not 
have  been  very  large.  The  situation  and  amount  of  land 
connected  with  the  new  hospital  will  soon  afford  a  better 
opportunity  for  out-door  exercise.  The  Northampton  Hospi- 
tal is  very  favorably  situated  for  employing  its  inmates,  and 
the  superintendent  has  made  good  use  of  its  advantages. 
The  effects  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  uniform  good  health 
of  the  patients  and  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  but  also  in  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  the  institution. 
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Personal  Freedom  in  Hospitals. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  employment  and 
exercise,  is  another  matter  w^hich  has  a  powerful  influence 
either  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  insane  ;  viz.,  personal  free^ 
dom.  Once,  when  it  was  verily  supposed  that  a  crazy  person 
was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  and,  even  now,  whenever 
human  life  is  endangered  by  his  acts,  he  must  be  closely  con- 
fined. But  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  mental 
derangement  have  been  understood,  in  the  same  proportion 
has  there  been  a  steady  improvement,  not  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  but  in  the  amount  of  freedom  allowed. 
A  very  interesting  experiment  is  now  making  in  several 
lunatic  hospitals  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  the  chronic 
insane  are  granted  far  greater  freedom  than  was  formerly 
allowed.  In  several  of  these  establishments,  bars,  bolts  and 
locks  are  dispensed  with  in  large  portions  of  the  building. 
Many  patients  are  placed  on  parole,  to  go  and  come  as  they 
please  ;  while  others,  finding  no  restraints  put  upon  them, 
and  being  treated  with  kindness  and  attention,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  escape,  or  in  any  way  misuse  their  liberty.  Such 
an  asylum  is  regarded  as  a  home,  not  as  a  prison.  To  act  on 
the  motto,  "The  more  you  trust,  the  more  you  may,"  appeals 
to  the  self-respect  and  self-control  of  patients,  and  this  is 
found  to  have  a  wonderful  influence  upon  them.  The  effects 
of  this  treatment  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  hospital  where  it  has  been  most  successfully 
tried :  First,  greater  contentment  and  general  happiness 
among  the  patients  ;  second,  better  conduct  in  ever}''  one — that 
is,  less  excitement ;  third,  the  preservation  of  the  individual- 
ity of  each  patient ;  fourth,  less  degradation ;  and,  Jifthy 
greater  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  improved  treatment  of  the  insane 
been  carried  and  considered  as  successful,  that  in  erecting 
several  new  hospitals,  these  buildings  are  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  state  of  things ;  bars,  bolts  and  locks  are 
placed  only  upon  portions  of  the  structure,  while  other  parts 
are  built  as  though  intended  for  individuals  and  families  of 
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sane  minds.  It  is  not  the  mere  contentment  and  happiness 
which  patients  by  this  means  enjo}^  for  the  time  being,  that 
make  this  treatment  vahiable,  but  that  it  has  a  powerful 
tendency  gradually  to  restore  them  to  a  normal  state  of  mind, 
self-preservation,  self-support,  and  self-government.  It  is  not 
a  mere  experiment,  like  some  new  medicine  or  novel  mode 
of  treating  disease,  which  will  pass  away ;  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  attended  with  greater  and  greater  success 
the  more  it  is  tried.  It  cannot  fail  of  success,  for  it  is  l)ascd 
upon  the  laws  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  harmonizes  with 
the  only  rational  and  successful  modes  of  treating  other 
diseases. 

The  laws  that  govern  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
a  diseased  state,  cannot  be  exceptional.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  long  experience,  that,  whenever  any  organ  or  tissue 
of  the  body  has  passed  from  a  normal,  health}^  state  into  a 
morbid  condition,  thereby  disturbing  its  functions,  to  restore 
and  bring  back  the  system  to  health,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
cure  disease,  those  means  and  appliances  must  be  used,  which 
nature  or  the  laws  of  pathology  have  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Means  that  tend  in  any  way,  or  in  the  least  degree,  to  aggra- 
vate and  perpetuate  the  disease,  will  surel}^  fail.  Now,  the 
laws  of  mind  are  not  dissimilar,  or  at  least  they  bear  a 
striking  analogy,  to  those  of  the  body.  Exercise  is  here  the 
first  law.  The  natural  instincts  tend  in  that  direction, — the 
love  of  liberty,  self-respect,  desire  of  self-government,  etc. 
How  can  these  tendencies  be  strengthened  and  developed, 
unless  the  corresponding  faculties  are  encouraged?  and  not 
exercised  once  or  tw^ce  merely,  but  continuously,  for  weeks 
and  months?  For  instance,  in  persons  with  a  fine,  sensitive 
organization,  naturally  impulsive,  self-willad  and  high-spirited, 
should  the  brain  and  nervous  system  become  diseased,  there- 
by causing  a  morbid  restlessness,  irritability  and  derangement 
of  mind,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  continued  sense  of  con- 
finement and  restraint,  of  being  constantly  watched  and  kept 
under  surveillance,  always  baffled  and  discouraged  in  any 
attempts  at  freedom  and  self-government  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
take  persons  having  naturally  a  feeble  and  badly  balanced 
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organization,  always  distrusting  themselves,  and  depressed  in 
spirits, — whose  mental  derangement  partakes  of  this  character, 
aggravated,  perhaps,  by  long  continued  feebleness  and  con- 
finement,— what  a  magic  etFect  does  encouragement,  with 
wholesome  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  have  upon  such  per- 
sons !  There  are  large  numbers  of  the  chronic  insane,  whose 
condition  we  believe  would  be  greatly  improved  by  such 
treatment,  and  who  might  in  some  instances  be  restored 
thereby  to  sanity  and  the  society  of  their  friends.  The  suc- 
cess that  has  lately  followed  this  mode  of  treating  the  chronic 
insane  in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  English  asylums,  is  very 
encouraging.  It  is  regarded  there,  whether  correctly  or  not, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  treatment  which  must 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  this  large  class  of  the  insane. 
As  the  laws  of  mental  pathology  become  better  and  more  fully 
understood,  such  treatment  will  not  only  be  found  to  harmon- 
ize with  those  laws,  but  we  believe  that  other  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  will  be  made,  correspond- 
ing far  more  fully  than  now  to  the  great  advances  recently 
made  in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases. 

The  Prevention  of  Insanity. 
There  is  still  another  topic,  which,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  is  more  important  than  those  we  have  touched 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  is  fraught  with  the  highest  interest 
to  the  public, — the  prevention  of  insanity.  In  reviewing  the 
medical  history  of  lunacy,  and  considering  the  immense  labor 
and  vast  expense  involved  in  its  treatment,  one  is  surprised 
that  the  prevention  of  the  disease  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion from  medical  men.  In  all  the  works  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  multitude  of  reports  of  hospitals  and  asylums 
published  from  year  to  year,  this  question  of  prevention  seems 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  overlooked.  From  a  cursory 
examination  of  more  than  fifty  reports  of  our  own  three  state 
hospitals,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  distinct  notice  of 
possible  prevention  is  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Taunton 
Hospital.     This  passage  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  we 
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may  here  quote  it.  Said  the  Superintendent  (Dr.  Ciioate)  , 
in  a  closing  paragraph, — 

"  The  more  we  see  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  the  study  of  its  prevention  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  even  the  stud}'  of  its  cure,  and  that  the  dis- 
semination of  more  correct  views  of  the  true  way  of  living,  and  a 
more  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  nature,  would 
greatly  diminish  its  frequency." 

Since  this  remark  was  made  in  a  public  report,  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  cure  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  and 
superintendent  of  this  same  hospital,  but  not  one  dollar 
directly  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  for  its  prevention. 
In  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  for  Great 
Britain,  there  is  also  very  little  said  on  the  subject;  but  in 
those  for  Scotland  it  has  received  more  attention.  In  the 
last  Scotch  report  (1874),  we  find  a  paragraph  furnishing 
such  clear  and  decided  testimony,  that  we  quote  from  it  three 
or  four  sentences  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  opinion  than  that  insanity 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  preventable  malad}' ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  and  not 
through  the  creation  of  institutions  for  its  treatment,  that  an}'  sensi- 
ble diminution  can  be  effected  in  its  amount.  Lunacy  is  always 
attended  with  some  bodily  defect  or  disorder,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  expressions  or  symptoms.  We  must,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  the  same  way  as  we 
attempt  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  what  are  called  ordinary  bodily 
diseases  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that,  to  a  large  extent,  preventable 
diseases  exist  among  us  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  convert  the  preventable  into  the 
prevented,  by  the  removal  of  that  ignorance  through  a  sounder  edu- 
cation To  this,  and  not  to  any  machinery,  however 

good  it  may  bo,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  insanity  which  has 
actually  arisen,  can  we  reasonably  look  for  a  diminution  in  its 
amount." 

We  have  here  three  important  points  stated  :  1st.  Insanity 
is,  to  some  extent,  like  other  diseases,  a  preventable  malady ; 
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2d.  That  were  proper  means  used  for  its  prevention,  they 
would  prove  successful ;  and  3d.  That  it  is  in  this  way,  and 
this  only,  that  the  extent  or  amount  of  insanity  can  be  mate- 
rially diminished.  There  has  not  been  the  same  progress  in 
the  medical  profession,  nor  the  same  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people,  in  reference  to  insanity,  as  there  has 
been  in  regard  to  other  diseases.  In  the  general  practice  of 
medicine,  the  question  is  constantly  raised  how  to  prevent, 
as  well  as  how  to  cure,  disease ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  advancement  in  our  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  sanitary 
laws,  many  diseases  are  now  prevented.  In  fact,  it  is  admit- 
ted that  full  one-third  of  all  the  prevalent  diseases  and  prema- 
ture deaths  could  thus  be  prevented.  To  secure  this  desira- 
ble result  in  regard  to  insanity,  the  community  must  be  made 
better  acquainted  with  its  causes,  and  must  be  taught  that 
these  causes  are  subject,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  gradual 
and  effective,  if  not  to  the  direct,  control  of  human  agency. 
Some  express  provision  should  be  made  by  those  familiar 
with  the  subject  (and,  if  necessary,  by  legislation),  whereby 
this  knowledge  can  be  more  generally  diffused,  and  its  prac- 
tical application  encouraged.  Were  only  one  dollar  in  every 
thousand  that  goes  to  build  great  hospitals  judiciously  ex- 
pended to  instruct  our  people  in  the  manner  suggested,  what 
excellent  results  would  follow  ! 

One  fact,  we  think,  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well 
established;  viz.,  that  lunatic  hospitals,  however  numerous 
or  well  managed,  never  have,  and  apparently  never  will,  put 
much  check  to  insanity,  though  they  may  do  something  to 
prevent  its  rapid  growth.  This  experiment  has  been  already 
sufficiently  tried.  The  cures  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  recent  cases  ;  and  so  far  as  any  present  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  cure  or  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the 
number  of  the  chronic  insane  increases  in  spite  of  it,  and 
probably  must  increase  more  and  more.  Both  economy  and 
humanity  demand  that,  if  possible,  some  policy  should  be 
adopted  by  which  there  can  be,  as  there  should  be,  some 
wiser  and  more  efficient  provision  than  now  exists  for  the 
cure  of  the  recent,  and  the  care  of  the  chronic,  insane.  To 
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any  one  who  should  examine  the  matter,  it  would  soon  be 
very  evident  that  our  State,  in  carrying  on  its  share  in  the 
great  work  of  relieving  the  insane,  has  not  been  governed  by 
any  settled  policy  or  general  principles.  Most  of  the  impor- 
tant changes  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  the  work  of  diflferent  individuals,  different  committees 
and  boards,  approaching  the  subject  from  different  points  of 
view.  There  has  been  no  definite  plan,  no  uniform  system, 
pursued  in  making  these  changes,  in  order  that  they  might 
all  harmonize,  one  with  another,  and  be  adapted  to  produce 
the  best  possible  results.  When  it  is  considered,  however, 
that  the  work  itself  was  somewhat  experimental,  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on  were  but  imperfectly  understood, 
some  mistakes  might  be  expected.  But  now  that  the  means 
of  preserving  health,  and  preventing  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
disease  by  hygienic  and  sanitary  agencies,  are  becoming  every 
year  better  understood,  the  best  appliances,  the  highest  knowl- 
edge and  skill  attainable  should  by  all  means  be  here  brought 
into  requisition.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  do  as  well  as  our 
predecessors  did  (though  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  this 
can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted)  ;  but  we  must  go 
beyond  them,  if  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
needs  of  our  time  and  our  community. 

Is  Recent  Insanity  Increasing? 
Especially  shall  we  need  to  renew  our  efforts,  if  it  be  true, 
as  many  assert,  that  recent  insanity  is  increasing  out  of  pro- 
portion to  our  growth  in  population.  We  have  intimated 
that  chronic  insanity  must  so  increase,  and  we  know  that  it 
has  increased  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1854,  among  the  2,632  insane  persons  then  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 2,453  were  classified  as  either  curable  or  incurable; 
and  of  these,  435,  or  more  than  one-sixth,  were  reckoned 
curable.  The  largest  estimate  of  the  curable  insane  now  in 
Massachusetts  would  not  now%  we  suppose,  exceed  600, 
which  can  hardly  be  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  hospitals,  receptacles,  state  almshouses,  etc., 
there  were,  in  1854,  1,348  insane  persons  where  now  the 
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number  exceeds  2,300.  In  1854,  230  of  these  1,348  were 
reported  as  curable, — something  more  than  one  in  six.  At 
this  ratio,  the  number  of  curable  patients  among  the  2,300  in 
such  establishments  would  be  almost  400 ;  but  the  real  num- 
ber of  curable  cases  is  much  less.  Thus,  at  the  Northampton 
Hospital,  with  476  patients,  Dr.  Earle  reports  scarcely  more 
than  twenty  as  curable,  on  the  first  of  October,  1875  ;  and 
among  the  286  patients  at  the  Tewksbury  Asylum,  at  the 
same  date,  no  more  than  ten  were  curable.  Among  the  423 
patients  at  Somerville,  South  Boston  and  Ipswich,  less  than 
Jiftij  w^ere  curable ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
more  than  100  were  curable  in  each  of  the  state  hospitals  at 
Worcester  and  Taunton.  These  numbers  would  show  an 
aofo:re<2:ate  of  less  than  300  curable  cases  out  of  more  than 
2,300, — about  one  in  eight.  As  the  curable  patients  are 
generally  those  whose  insanity  is  recent,  this  relative  decrease 
of  curables  in  twenty  years  shows  that  the  chronic  cases  have 
largely  increased.  Again,  the  town  and  city  poor  who  are 
insane,  are  well  known  to  be  chiefly  chronic  cases.  In  1854, 
there  were  but  829  lunatic  paupers  of  the  towns  and  cities ; 
now  there  are  more  than  1,300, — a  gain  of  fifty-seven  per  cent, 
in  twenty-one  years, — while  the  whole  population  of  the  State 
has  gained  not  quite  fifty  per  cent,  since  1854. 

The  corresponding  increase,  if  any,  in  recent  cases  of 
insanity,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  until  we  have  a 
census  of  the  insane  as  exact  and  full  as  was  that  of  Dr. 
Jarvis  in  1854.  At  present  the  public  can  know  little  of 
recent  insanit}^  unless  it  shows  itself  at  the  hospitals  or  other 
public  establishments,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
many  or  how  few  of  the  recent  insane  stay  away  altogether 
from  these  establishments.  If  we  assume,  however  (as  we 
probably  may  without  nuich  fear  of  mistake) ,  that  as  great  a 
proportion  of  recent  cases  reach  the  hospitals  now  as  did  so 
when  we  had  only  half  as  many  hospitals,  then  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  recent  insanity  is  not  increasing  faster  than  the  gain 
in  our  population.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital,  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Taunton 
Hospital,  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  admissions  were 
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of  patients  whose  insanity  had  histecl  less  than  a  year.  During 
the  hist  eleven  years  at  Taunton,  this  percentage  has  fallen 
from  sixty-five  to  fifty-eight  for  the  whole  period,  and  to  less 
than  fifty-four  for  the  past  year.  During  this  same  period, 
however  (18G4-75),  the  admissions  of  cases  of  less  than  a 
year's  standing  rose  from  an  average  of  150  to  an  average  of 
200  in  a  year,  for  the  whole  eleven  years,  and  to  25G  for 
1875.  This  would  indicate  a  gain  in  recent  insanity  some- 
what greater  than  the  gain  in  population ;  but  in  the  two 
other  state  hospitals  the  increase  in  recent  cases  is  not  so 
great  as  at  Taunton,  and  may  even  be  less  than  the  gain  in 
population.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that 
recent  insanity  in  Massachusetts  is  gaining  ground ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  more  attacks  of  insanity  in  a 
year  now  than  formerly,  considering  the  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation. If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  one  gratifying  fact  in  the 
dismal  array  of  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  Massachusetts. 

Hospital  Accommodation  in  Massachusetts. 
There  is  another  circumstance,  to  be  sure,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  our  Commonwealth  :  we 
have  provided  far  more  hospital  room  for  the  insane  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  in  proportion  to  our  inhabitants. 
When  the  new  hospitals  are  completed,  we  shall  have  ample 
hospital  accommodation  for  2,100  patients,  and  asylum  room, 
on  a  less  liberal  scale,  for  three  or  four  hundred  more.  At 
this  rate,  there  would  be  in  New  England  (were  all  the  States 
as  well  supplied  with  hospitals  as  Massachusetts  is)  hospital 
room  for  more  than  5,000  patients,  the  State  of  New  York 
for  7,500  patients,  and,  in  the  whole  United  States,  for  nearly 
70,000  patients.  With  so  many  hospitals,  and  with  a  yearly 
outlay  for  the  relief  of  insanity,  amounting  now  to  about 
$750,000,  Massachusetts  ought  to  show  results  much  more 
satisfactory  than  we  can  now  claim.  Probably  our  abundance 
of  hospital  room  draws  into  the  State  hundreds  of  insane 
persons,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  who  thus  swell  the  number 
of  our  resident  insane  beyond  our  due  proportion. 
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III.    The  State  Establishments  and  their  Condition. 

The  state  establishments  now  existing  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Charities,  are  of  four  classes,  including  the 
oldest  of  all, — the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown.  This  may 
stand  in  the  first  of  four  classes  of  establishments, — prisons, 
lunatic  hospitals,  almshouses  and  schools ;  a  classification 
somewhat  different  from  that  heretofore  adopted  in  our 
reports,  but  conforming  more  closely  to  the  present  objects 
of  the  different  establishments. 

I.  Prisons,  of  which  there  are  two, — the  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  now  included  in  the  limits  of  Boston,  and  the 
State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

II.  The  Lunatic  Hospitals,  of  which  there  are  three, 
besides  the  Danvers  Hospital,  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  Essex  County ;  namely,  the  Worcester,  the  Taunton  and 
the  Northampton  Hospitals.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Tewksbury,  which  is  a  part  of  the  State 
Almshouse  there  ;  and  in  one  respect  all  these  hospitals 
might  be  classed  among  the  pauper  establishments,  inasmuch 
as  from  two-thirds  to  five-sixths  of  their  patients  are  paupers. 

III.  Pauper  Establishments,  of  which  the  only  one  re- 
maining is  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  with  branches 
at  the  State  Workhouse  and  at  the  State  Primary  School, 
where  a  few  state  paupers  are  maintained  temporarily. 

IV.  Schools,  of  which  there  are  four, — the  State  Primary 
School  at  Monson,  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough, 
the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  and  the  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston.  The 
last  is  included,  because  it  is  now  practically  a  state  estab- 
lishment. 

There  are  therefore  ten  establishments,  with  walls  and 
buildings  already  completed,  belonging  to  these  three  classes, 
in  place  of  the  twelve  which  existed  in  1863,  when  the  Board 
was  created.  In  place  of  the  discontinued  state  almshouse, 
known  as  Rainsford  Island  Hospital,  we  now  have  the  Agency 
for  the  Sick  State  Poor,  costing  about  the  same  sum  annually, 
but  providing  for  three  or  four  times  as  many  paupers ;  and 
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instead  of  the  Xaiitical  School,  a  state  reformatoiy ,  we  have 
the  Visiting  Agency,  costing  less  than  the  school-ships  did, 
while  providing  for  more  young  delinquents.  The  three  state 
almshouses  have  been  consolidated  into  one,  with  branches ; 
the  Primary  School  has  taken  the  place  of  one  discontinued 
almshouse,  and  the  State  Workhouse  of  another.  The  state 
reformatories  have  not  only  been  diminished  in  number,  but 
in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  same  is  true  of  the  state  alms- 
houses ;  but  the  population  of  the  state  hospitals  and  of  the 
State  Prison  has  greatly  increased  since  1863.  The  Board  of 
Charities  has  the  power  of  transfer  from  one  lunatic  hospital 
to  another,  and  to  the  Asylum  at  Tewksbury ;  from  the 
State  Almshouse  to  the  State  Primary  School,  and  vice 
versa ;  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  Reformatories ; 
from  the  Reformatories  to  the  State  Workhouse  ;  from  the 
State  Almshouse  and  State  Workhouse  to  the  lunatic  hos- 
pitals ;  indirectly  from  the  Reform  School  to  the  Primary 
School ;  general  power  of  admission  and  discharge  at  the 
Primary  School,  and  power  of  discharge  from  the  State 
Almshouse  and  State  Workhouse.  It  possesses  no  power  of 
admission,  discharge  or  transfer  in  regard  to  the  convicts  at 
the  State  Prison,  or  the  pupils  at  the  Idiot  School ;  nor  can  it 
retransfer  from  the  Workhouse  to  the  Reformatories.  It  has 
no  direct  power  to  regulate  the  expenses  or  the  management 
at  any  of  these  establishments,  which  have  each  their  own 
superintendent  and  board  of  trustees  or  inspectors. 

/. — Prisons, 

(1  )  State  Prison  at  Charlestown. 
The  Charlestown  State  Prison  has  never  been  so  crowded 
with  convicts  as  during  the  year  1875,  though  the  average 
number  for  the  calendar  year  is  but  little  greater  than  for  the 
calendar  year  1874,  while  the  number  of  commitments  has 
fallen  off  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth.  Taking  the  prison 
years,  ending  with  the  first  of  October,  the  commitments  in 
1871-2  were  160;  in  1872-3,  174;  in  1873-4,  246;  and  last 
year  (1874-5),  169.  No  doubt  one  reason  for  the  decrease 
in  commitments  has  been  the  crowded  state  of  the  prison, — 
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some  convicts  having  been  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  houses 
of  correction  who  would  otherwise  have  received  short  sen- 
tences to  the  state  prison.  The  houses  of  correction  are  now 
quite  as  much  crowded  as  the  Charlestown  prison,  having 
mcreased  their  average  number  of  convicts  from  1,640  in 
1873-4,  to  1,770  in  1874-5.  When  the  new  prison  for 
women  is  opened,  perhaps  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  one  or  two 
hundred  women  in  the  houses  of  correction  can  be  removed 
thither,  leaving  room  for  a  larger  number  of  male  convicts. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  feasible,  and,  in  our  opinion,  advisable, 
to  raise  the  minimum  sentence  of  convicts  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  from  one  year  to  three, — sending  all  those  sentenced 
for  less  than  three  years  to  the  houses  of  correction.  This 
w^ould  so  diminish  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  State 
Prison  that  it  never  need  be  crowded  if  its  capacity  were  no 
more  than  for  700  convicts.  A  recommendation  to  this  effect 
was  made  to  the  prison  committee  of  the  last  Legislature  by 
one  of  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  worth  considering  this  year. 
There  is  no  longer  any  material  diflference  between  imprison- 
ment in  a  house  of  correction  and  iu  the  State  Prison,  except 
the  length  of  the  sentence.  In  both,  the  law  requires  labor 
hy  day  and  separation  by  night  in  distinct  cells ;  the  punish- 
ments are  the  same  in  both,  and  the  privileges  awarded  or 
permitted  are  much  the  same.  Originally  this  was  not  so, 
and  there  was  thought  to  be  a  peculiar  hardship  and  a  pecul- 
iar degradation  in  serving  a  sentence  at  Charlestown.  This 
distinction  still  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  convicts  and  of  the 
public,  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  using  public  opinion 
on  this  subject  as  an  additional  means  of  stimulating  them  to 
good  conduct,  by  instituting  the  practice  of  transferring  con- 
victs from  the  State  Prison  to  the  houses  of  correction  for 
good  conduct,  and  from  the  houses  of  correction  to  the  State 
Prison  for  bad  conduct.  In  this  way  a  practical  classification 
of  convicts  to  a  certain  extent  could  be  made,  as  is  done  with 
so  much  success  in  Ireland. 

Classification,  indeed,  is  the  one  great  need  at  Charlestown, 
as  in  our  other  prisons,  and  w*ould  be  the  first  step  towards 
an  improvement  of  our  existing  system  of  prison  discipline, 
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SO  that  it  would  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  check  and  diminish 
crime.  At  present  it  has  no  such  effect,  but  apparently  an 
opposite  one.  In  the  first  twenty  years  (from  18^8  to  1847, 
inclusive)  that  the  Charlestown  prison  was  managed  under  the 
Auburn  system  of  discipline  (congregate  labor  by  day  and 
cellular  separation  by  night),  the  whole  number  of  commit- 
ments was  2,218,  the  recommitments  206,  or  9.3  per  cent. 
During  the  second  period  of  twenty  years,  1848-67,  the  com- 
mitments were  3,117,  and  the  recommitments  406,  or  13  per 
cent.  During  the  eight  years  since  1867,  the  commitments 
have  been  1,442,  and  the  recommitments  186,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  in  the  first  twenty  years,  and  a  percentage  on  the 
commitments  of  almost  13.  So  far  as  recommitments  show 
anything,  then,  they  indicate  that  crime  is  more  habitual  in 
Massachusetts  now  than  it  was  before  1848  ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  proved  by  the  yearly  increasing  multitude  of  crimi- 
nals punished  in  the  lower  prisons,  many  of  whom  are  con- 
victs discharged  from  the  state  prison.  In  1865,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  all  our  prisons  during  the  year  did  not 
much  exceed  10,000,  and  of  these  only  481  were  in  the  state 
prison.  In  1875,  the  whole  number  in  all  the  prisons  has 
exceeded  20,000,  and  the  whole  number  in  the  state  prison 
has  been  852.  Thus  we  see  that  detected  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors have  doubled  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  while 
undetected  and  unpunished  crimes  have  increased  at  least  as 
fast.  And  now  we  find  that  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the 
Union  or  a  country  in  the  civilized  world  where  atrocious 
and  flagrant  crime  is  so  common  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Against  this  rising  tide  of  wickedness,  what  barrier  has  our 
prison  system  afforded  us  ?  Apparently  little  or  none.  Our 
reformatories  have  offered  some  resistance,  but  less  than 
was  formerly  expected.  Out  of  415  convicts  sentenced  to 
Charlestown  in  the  two  years  1874-5,  no  less  than  221,  or 
53  per  cent.,  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  almost  as  many 
(204)  were  under  25  years  old.  All  these  200  young  men 
were  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old  when  the  war  closed, 
most  of  them  were  living  in  Massachusetts,  and  many  of 
them,  as  we  know,  have  been  inmates  of  our  city  or  state 
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reformatories.  Of  the  174  convicts  of  all  ages  sent  to  the 
state  prison  in  1873,  38,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  had  been  pupils 
in  reformatories ;  of  the  246  sentenced  in  1874,  31  had  been 
in  reformatories,  and  of  the  169  sentenced  in  1875,  18  had 
been  in  reformatories, — showing  that  at  least  87  of  these  lads 
were  committed  in  three  years. 

These  figures  may  well  startle  us,  for  they  show  another 
side  to  the  pleasing  picture  of  juvenile  reformation  in  public 
establishments  that  we  have  been  so  long  fond  of  contem- 
plating. With  all  our  machinery  for  converting  juvenile  vice 
into  the  social  and  civic  virtues,  we  do  not  accomplish  that 
which  we  desire. 

The  state  prison  is  almost  as  far  from  financial  success  as 
it  is  from  diminishing  crime.  The  nominal  deficit  there  this 
year  is  something  less  than  $70,000,  or  almost  $200  a  day  ; — 
the  actual  deficit  will  probably  prove  to  be  something  greater. 
Of  the  689  convicts  at  Chariest  own  on  the  first  of  October, 
only  237,  or  little  more  than  a  third  part,  were  contributing 
to  the  income  of  the  prison,  while  319  were  entirely  idle, 
though  nominally  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  The  day-school, 
now  the  most  agreeable  feature  of  the  prison,  occupied  the 
attention  of  about  100  of  these  unemployed  men ;  but  more 
than  200  were  wholly  unoccupied,  and  spent  their  day  in 
lounging  in  the  new  workshops.  Why  should  not  these 
loungers,  for  whom  no  bodily  employment  has  been  found  by 
the  warden  during  a  year  or  two  past,  have  at  least  the  men- 
tal occupation  of  attending  school,  and  learning  something 
useful  from  books,  instead  of  spending  their  whole  lime  in 
hurtful  idleness? 

The  estimated  deficit  for  the  present  year  is  $77,000,  or 
$1,500  a  week.  But  the  loss  of  income  from  the  labor  of 
these  idle  convicts  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  evil.  Disci- 
pline is  relaxed  in  many  ways,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
prison  is  gradually  and  seriously  injured.  Among  other 
practices  there  which  cannot  be  commended,  is  the  general 
and  indiscriminate  supply  of  tobacco  to  all  the  convicts,  as  if 
it  were  a  necessity  of  life,  and  not  a  luxury,  or  the  stimulant 
of  an  evil  habit. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners, 
notwithstanding  the  overcrowding  and  the  alleged  unwliole- 
sonieness  of  the  prison  location,  has  been  as  good  as  usual, 
and  that  their  religious  training,  under  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  introduction  of  that  form  of  worship  which  most  of  the 
convicts  prefer — the  Roman  Catholic — seems  to  be  better 
conducted  than  ever  before.  The  admission  of  two  chaplains, 
of  different  religious  communions,  is  an  experiment,  but  up 
to  this  time  it  has  proved  acceptable. 

(2.)     The  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  prisons  in  Massachusetts  that  has 
not  been  crowded  during  the  past  year,  the  average  number 
of  convicts  there  not  having  reached  400,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber in  confinement  being  less  than  760.  Of  these,  more  than 
100  had  settlements  in  some  town  or  city,  diminishing  by 
that  amount  the  number  of  state  paupers  in  the  workhouse, 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  establishment  to  the  State.  The 
buildings  at  Bridgewater  were  originally  designed,  as  has 
been  said,  for  a  state  almshouse,  and  are  not  well  adapted  for 
a  prison,  except  for  the  class  of  vagrants  and  dissolute  per- 
sons, guilty  of  no  heinous  offences,  who  are  generally  con- 
fined there.  Even  for  this  class  of  persons  (who  formerly 
were  mixed  up  with  the  honest  poor  and  with  the  children  in 
the  state  almshouses),  the  Bridgewater  Workhouse  is  but  an 
indifferent  prison  ;  and  if  it  continues  to  be  used  in  this  way, 
will  soon  need  to  be  much  modified,  enlarged,  and  divided 
up  for  the  better  classification  of  the  inmates.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  humane  and  economical,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  easy  to  employ  the  convicts  in  profitable  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  the  State  Workhouse  has 
served  a  useful  purpose,  and  may  well  be  continued,  oven 
after  the  completion  of  the  women's  prison  at  Sherborn  shall 
Lave  enabled  most  of  the  female  convicts  at  Bridgewater  to 
be  better  provided  for  in  that  prison. 

The  number  of  male  and  female  convicts  at  Bridije water 
during  the  past  year  has  been  about  equal,  more  men  than 
women  being  committed  from  the  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
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new  settlement  law  apparently  operating  to  diminish  the 
number  of  women  committed  from  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Tewksbury.  The  whole  number  of  both  sexes  sent  from  the 
State  Almshouse  was  309  ;  from  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  the  state  reformatories,  146.  Thus  we  see  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  present  commitments  came  from  other  places 
than  Tewksbury.  The  number  of  these  persons  sent  from 
outside  who  remained  on  the  first  of  October,  1875,  was  116, 
or  twice  the  number  (58)  one  year  before.  The  commitments 
from  Tewksbury  have  averaged  about  275  for  five  years  past, 
rising  from  260  in  1871  to  309  in  1875.  In  the  preceding 
five  years  the  commitments  averaged  about  200  a  year.  The 
averao^e  len!?th  of  sentence  is  now  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  those  discharged 
are  pardoned  by  the  Board  of  Charities.  A  few  insane  or 
demented  persons  are  found  among  the  persons  committed  to 
the  AVorkhouse,  some  of  them  sent  in  from  Tewksbur}^  and 
others  from  the  cities  and  towns.  When  necessary,  these 
are  transferred  either  to  a  hospital  or  to  the  Asylum  at  Tewks- 
bury. 

II.  The  Lunatic  Hbspitals, 
(1.)  The  Worcester  Hospital. 
The  new  building  at  Worcester  not  being  yet  ready  for 
occupation  in  any  part,  all  the  patients  are  «till  kept  in  the 
old  hospital,  except  a  few  who  are  in  the  cottages  on  the  new 
farm.  The  number  of  patients  has  increased  slightly  during 
the  past  year,  and  now  is  nearly  500.  The  whole  number  of 
difi'erent  persons  in  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending 
October,  1875,  was  less  than  in  1874 ;  namely,  830,  instead 
of  842.  The  deaths,  also,  were  less, — 67  instead  of  75, 
although  the  average  number  maintained  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  year  before.  At  the  Taunton  Hospital,  the  same 
number  of  deaths  took  place  among  959  patients,  and  with 
an  average  number  greater  by  70  than  at  Worcester,  where, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  death-rate  has  been  much  higher 
of  late  years  than  formerly.  Thus,  in  1852  and  1853,  when 
the  average  number  was  larger  than  last  year  (515  in  1852, 
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and  537  in  1853),  the  deaths  at  Worcester  were  but  45  and 
41  in  the  respective  years.  In  1851,  when  the  average  num- 
ber was  almost  as  great  as  last  year  (462  against  487),  the 
deaths  were  but  39,  or  only  three-fifths  as  many  as  in  1875. 
To  be  sure,  the  whole  number  of  patients  in  1851  was  only 
about  700,  while  in  1874  it  was  830 ;  yet  this  increase  would 
only  add  about  eight  to  the  deaths  of  1851,  if  the  same  pro- 
portion prevailed  now  as  then ;  so  that  the  mortality  at 
Worcester  seems  to  be  now  43  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Thus,  in  the  five  years,  1850-54, 
the  average  number  at  Worcester  being  475  patients,  there 
were  but  216  deaths,  or  an  average  of  43  in  a  year.  In  the 
five  years,  1871-75,  the  average  number  of  patients  being 
less  (460),  there  were  313  deaths,  or  an  average  of  62  in  a 
year ;  while  for  the  three  years,  1873-4-5,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  has  been  70. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  hospital  pop- 
ulation is  not  only  less  curable,  but  more  prone  to  die,  than 
in  former  years.  Without  making  the  calculation  accurately, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reported  deaths  among  all  the  insane 
in  Massachusetts  are  nearly  twice  as  many  as  twenty  years 
since,  and  they  are  now  somewhat  more  than  for  the  past  six 
or  eight  years, — about  240  annually, — the  deaths  reported  in 
1875  being  279.  This  is  another  of  the  many  facts  which  show 
how  considerably  the  insane  population  of  the  State  has  been 
augmented  since  the  census  taken  b}'  Dr.  Jarvis  in  1854-5. 
Makiug  allowance  for  those  who  die  outside  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  insane  of  Massa- 
chusetts cannot  now  be  less  than  350  a  year,  and  may  some- 
what exceed  that.  At  the  average  death-rate  in  ]\Iassachu- 
setts  for  the  last  ten  years,  this  would  require  an  insane 
population  in  INIassachusetts  of  at  least  16,500  persons.  If, 
then,  their  number  is  no  more  than  4,000  insane  persons,  the 
death-rate  must  be  more  than  four  times  as  high  for  the  insane 
as  for  the  sane,  which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed. 

Upon  the  registers  of  the  three  state  hospitals,  kept  at  the 
state  house  for  eleven  years  past,  there  were  entered,  up  to 
the  first  of  October,  1875,  something  more  than  8,400  names 
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of  different  patients, — the  apparent  number  being  8,49G. 
Of  these,  4,446  were  men,  and  4,050  women, — a  fact  which 
shows  that  more  men  than  women  became  insane  in  Massa- 
chusetts, notwithstanding  the  large  excess  of  women  in  our 
population.  During  eleven  years,  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
among  these  8,400  patients,  at  the  three  hospitals,  was  1,461. 
Something  more  than  800  of  them  were  removed  from  the 
hospitals  and  were  placed  in  the  as}  lum  at  Tewksbur}^  where 
277  more  of  them  died.  This  would  give  1,738  deaths  during 
eleven  years  in  a  total  insane  popuUition  of  8,400, — about 
157  deaths  in  a  year  in  an  average  insane  population  of  no 
more  than  2,000  different  persons.  This  shows  a  death-rate 
of  78  in  every  thousand  of  the  insane,  which  is  nearly  four 
times  the  average  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  But  in 
the  other  hospitals,  in  almshouses  and  in  private  families,  the 
insane  do  not  seem  to  die  at  a  rate  exceeding  60  in  the  thou- 
sand, so  that  the  average  death-rate  of  all  the  insane  in  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  now  perhaps  exceed  70  in  a  thousand.  The 
rate  at  the  "Worcester  Hospital,  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  something  more  than  80  in  a  thousand  ;  at  Taunton,  about 
70  in  a  thousand  ;  at  Northampton,  not  quite  50  in  a  tliousand, 
and  at  Tewksbury,  more  than  125  in  a  thousand.  In  these 
four  establishments,  for  the  past  five  years,  the  death-rate 
has  been  nearly  DO  in  a  thousand  patients,  when  the  actual 
number  of  different  persons  under  treatment  is  computed. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  respect  to  mortality  among  its 
insane  inmates,  the  Tewksbury  Asylum  is  much  more  unfor- 
tunate than  any  of  the  institutions  where  the  insane  are 
received  and  treated  at  public  expense ;  that  next  to  this, 
but  much  above  it,  stands  the  Worcester  Hospital ;  that  the 
Taunton,  South  Boston  and  Somerville  hospitals  come  next, 
with  a  death-rate  ranging  from  60  to  70  in  every  thousand 
patients ;  and  that  the  Northampton  Hospital  stands  best 
in  this  particular.  In  none  of  these  establishments,  except 
that  at  Tewksbury,  is  the  death-rate  excessive,  though  it  could 
probably  be  reduced  at  Worcester,  and  perhaps  at  Taunton, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  patients  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  superintendent. 
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The  recoveries  among  patients  present  another  view  of 
hospital  life,  and  one  which  the  superintendents  of  our  estab- 
lishments are  inclined  to  look  at  differently  from  what  was 
formerly  their  habit.  Those  sanguine  expectations,  once 
prevalent,  of  curing  three-fourths,  even  nine-tenths  of  the 
patients  who  submit  to  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
insanity,  no  longer  prevail  at  our  state  hospitals.  Dr.  East- 
man, of  the  Worcester  Hospital,  in  his  annual  report,  con- 
cludes interesting  statements  concerning  recoveries  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  with  this  suggestive  remark : 
"These  careful  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  of  insanity,  less  than  one-half  are 
really  cured,  many  of  which  relapse  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if,  under  the  most  propitious  circumstances,  any 
possibility  exists  of  increa  ing  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
much  above  fifty  per  cent."  Dr.  Earle,  in  his  report  of  the 
Northampton  Hospital,  gives  statistics  which  lead  to  a  like 
inference  ;  and  in  a  communication  to  the  chairman  of  this 
Board,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  insane  permanently  recover,  even  when  treated  at  the 
outset  of  their  disease.  The  number  actually  reported  as 
recovered  during  the  year  at  the  AVoicester  Hospital  is  90 
out  of  a  total  of  830,  300  of  whom  had  probably  been  insane 
less  than  twelve  months  when  the  year  in  which  they  were 
reported  began.  The  admissions  being  358,  the  recoveries 
were  but  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  number ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  discharges  being  369,  the  percentage  of 
recoveries  to  discharges  is  a  little  less.  Now,  during  the 
first  thirty-two  years  of  this  hospital — from  1833  to  186-4 — 
there  were  7,164  reported  admissions,  6,760  reported  dis- 
charges, and  3,363  reported  recoveries, — nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  discharges,  and  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  admissions.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  of 
recoveries  to  admissions  and  discharges  has  fallen  off  nearly 
one-half  at  Worcester  within  a  dozen  years  past.  Probably 
more  chronic  cases  have  been  admitted  since  1864  than  in  the 
years  previous.  Yet,  even  among  cases  reported  as  recent, 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  recoveries.    Thus  in  the 
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first  thirty-two  3'ears  of  this  hospital,  amoug  4,656  patients 
reported  as  admitted  with  insanity  so  recent  as  one  year,  the 
recoveries  were  reported  as  2,614,  or  fifty-six  per  cent.  But 
in  1875  there  were  but  77  reported  recovered  among  228 
who  had  been  insane  less  than  a  year,  not  quite  thirty-four 
per  cent.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  2,600  reported  as 
recovered  before  1865  did  afterwards  relapse  into  insanit\' ; 
and  some  of  them  "recovered"  several  times,  and  finally  died 
insane.  But  after  making  allowance  for  all  these,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  real  recoveries  are  less  common 
than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  change  may  well  be  the 
greatly  increased  size  of  the  hospitals  of  late  years,  and 
another  the  mingling  together  of  curable  and  incurable  pa- 
tients in  the  same  wards,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
incurable.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that,  as  soon  as  the 
new  hospital  building  at  Worcester  is  finished  sufficiently  to 
receive  a  hundred  patients  supposed  to  be  curable,  this  class 
of  the  insane  be  placed  there,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
and  the  experiment  tried  of  treating  them  for  recovery,  apart 
from  the  chronic  and  supposed  incurable  cases,  who  might 
remain  in  the  old  hospital  buildings. 

The  cost  and  character  of  the  new  hospital  buildings  have 
already  been  discussed.  The  current  expenses  of  the  old 
hospital  during  the  past  3'ear  have  been  $106,604,  of  which 
$14,871  was  for  the  board  of  state  patients,  $51,184  was  paid 
by  cities  and  towns,  and  the  rest  by  private  individuals.  The 
cost  of  salaries  at  Worcester  was  $40,841  ;  of  provisions, 
$34,605.  At  the  Taunton  Hospital,  with  sixty  more  patients, 
the  salaries  cost  but  $23,767,  and  the  provisions  $46,391. 
At  the  Northampton  Hospital  the  cost  of  salaries  was  $21,348, 
and  of  provisions  about  $30,000.  The  difference  among  the 
hospitals  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  jDrovisions  is  mainly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  difference  in  the  product  of  the  hospital  farms, 
that  of  the  Northampton  farm  being  much  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  patients,  than  the  product  of  the 
Taunton  farm.  At  Worcester,  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
farms,  the  new  and  the  old,  produce  more  than  the  single 
farm  at  Northampton ;  but  the  total  cost  of  provisions  and 
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supplies  must  be,  as  the  cost  of  salaries  is,  much  greater  at 
Worcester  than  at  Northampton.  Why  this  should  be  so, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  It  may  be  said  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  AVorcester  Hospital  is  now  good,  that  its 
receipts  exceeds  its  expenses,  and  that  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  practising  a  strict  economy.  But  this  prosperity 
may  not  continue  ;  the  receipts  may  be  reduced ;  and  when 
the  new  buildings  are  occupied,  the  expenditures  will  in- 
evitably be  greater  in  some  directions  than  they  are  now. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise,  in  our  opinion,  to  keep  the 
present  expenditures  nearer  to  the  standard  of  those  at  the 
other  state  hospitals.  In  dealing  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
insanity  in  Massachusetts,  every  dollar  expended  by  the 
State  or  by  the  municipalities  should  be  made  to  go  as  far 
as  possible.    A  wise  frugality  is  here  the  highest  humanity. 

(2.)    The  Taunton  Hospital 

The  recent  additions  to  this  establishment  are  now  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  and  are  among  the  best  wards  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  Massachu- 
setts. Their  connection  with  an  overgrown,  and  in  some 
respects  ill-constructed,  hospital,  takes  away  something  from 
their  titness  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  enable  the  whole 
hospital  to  do  its  work  much  better  in  the  old  wards,  which 
have  also  been  somewhat  improved.  The  whole  establishment 
is  now  crowded,  and  should  be  relieved  of  moi*e  than  a  hun- 
dred of  its  present  inmates,  so  soon  as  the  Danvers  Hospital 
can  be  opened.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  no  hospital  for 
the  insane  should  be  built  for  more  than  300  patients,  and  on 
no  account  should  more  than  400  patients  be  placed  under 
one  superintendent.  Considering  its  crowded  condition,  the 
Taunton  Hospital  is  very  well  conducted,  and  is  doing  a  good 
T\'ork ;  but  it  can  never  do  satisfactorily  what  a  curative  hos- 
pital undertakes  to  do  while  the  number  of  its  inmates  is  so 
large,  and  their  classification  is  so  defective.  They  can  now 
be  much  better  classified  than  before  the  new  wards  were  fin- 
ished, but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
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Of  all  the  state  patients  admitted  to  hospital  treatment 
during  the  year  (a  little  more  than  500),  the  Taunton  Hospi- 
tal received  more  than  half  (280),  though  it  constantly  main- 
tains less  than  a  fifth  of  those  supported  by  the  State  during 
the  year  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  Northampton  and  Tewks- 
bury ;  the  whole  average  number  thus  supported  having  been 
about  787  in  1875,  and  the  average  number  at  Taunton  about 
145.  The  average  number  of  town  and  city  patients  at  Taun- 
ton has  been  340  ;  so  that  six-sevenths  of  the  permanent  pop- 
ulation, and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  admissions,  at 
Taunton,  are  paupers.  It  has  been  much  the  same  for  many 
years;  and  this  hospital  probably  must  continue  to  be,  for 
years  to  come,  more  nearly  a  pauper  hospital,  than  any  other 
in  the  State,  except  those  at  South  Boston  and  Tewksbury, 
which  are  rather  asylums  than  hospitals.  Partly  for  this 
reason  we  find  the  cost  of  support  at  Taunton  less  than  at 
Worcester ;  the  whole  cost  for  557  patients  at  Taunton  hav- 
ing been  but  $106,508  in  1875,  or  $191  a  year  for  each  patient. 
At  Worcester  each  patient  has  cost  nearly  $220  a  year,  and 
at  Northampton  almost  $184.  The  State  pays,  however,  for 
each  of  its  patients  but  $182.50  a  year,  which,  except  at 
Worcester,  is  supposed  to  meet  the  cost  of  each  patient  of 
that  class ;  the  State  also,  of  course,  bears  the  interest  on  the 
construction  account  of  each  hospital,  which  is  now,  for  the 
three,  about  $72,000  a  year,  or  $150  a  year  for  each  state 
patient  of  the  average  number.  The  valuation  of  the  three 
hospitals  (excluding  the  new  hospital  and  grounds  at  Worces- 
ter) now  exceeds  $1,400,000,  that  of  Taunton  being  about 
$415,000.  Their  actual  cost  to  the  State,  however,  has  not 
exceeded  $1,200,000,  or  less  than  one-half  what  the  two  new 
hospitals  at  Worcester  and  Danvers  will  cost.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  State  pays,  including  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent hospitals,  very  nearly  $7  a  week  for  its  patients,  which  is 
much  more  than  the  cities  and  towns  pay  for  boarding  their 
patients  in  the  state  hospitals.  Thus,  af  Taunton,  for  an 
average  of  340  town  and  city  patients,  the  hospital  has 
received  $62,835,  or  less  than  $200  for  each  patient,  while 
the  State,  including  interest,  has  paid  more  than  $350  for 
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each  of  the  state  paupers  supported  there  through  the  whole 
year. 

The  condition  of  things  at  Taunton,  for  the  past  year  or 
two,  well  iUustrates  the  general  situation  of  our  Comnion- 
w'calth  in  respect  to  the  burden  of  insanity.    Three  years 
ago,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital  was  begun,  the 
average  number  of  patients  did    not   much  exceed  400, 
althouirh  the  wards  were  crowded.    One-half  its  ori^i^inal 
dimensions  have  since  been  added  to  the  structure.    In  two 
years  these  new  wards  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  hospital 
is  now  almost  as  crowded  as  before  the  enlargement,  the 
number  of  patients  at  present  being  about  625.    So  great  is 
the  pressure  upon  public  establishments  for  the  insane  in 
Massachusetts,  that  they  are' filled  almost  as  soon  as  opened. 
In  a  marshy  ground,  every  hole  that  is  made  becomes  a  reser- 
voir of  water,  and  the  deeper  and  wider  it  is  dug,  the  more 
water  is  sure  to  be  found  in  it.    So,  among  us,  every  new 
hospital  becomes  a  reservoir  of  chronic  insanity,  and  no  doubt 
draws  in  patients  from  other  States  and  countries,  while  col- 
lecting those  which  our  own  community  furnishes.    Only  a 
small  part  of  these  patients  are  completely  restored  to  sanity  ; 
the  rest  are  discharged  unrecovered,  unless  they  die  in  the 
hospital,  or  remain  there  as  permanent  residents.    Out  of 
about  3,800  patients  found  at  Taunton  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  something  more  than  3,200  had  been  discharged  on 
the  first  of  Oct()l)er  last.    But  of  these,  no  more  than  700 
had  been  permanently  cured,  while  more  than  500  had  died 
at  the  hospital.    Of  the  other  2,000  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, about  400  went  to  the  Xorthampton  Hospital,  more 
than  300  to  the  asylum  at  Tewksbury,  and  between  one  and 
two  hundred  to  the  Worcester  Hospital.    Some  hundreds 
were  removed  from  the  State  ;  but  probably  a  thousand  of 
these  discharged  chronic  patients  went  back  into  the  com- 
munity, whence  they  have  been  returning,  along  with  those 
recovered  patients  who  relapsed  into  insanity,  to  the  Taunton 
Hospital,  to  be  again  discharged  or  transferred.    Here  we 
see  the  reason,  and  the  main  one,  why  the  proportion  of 
chronic  to  recent  cases  must  increase  perpetually  in  a  hospi- 
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tal  which  receives  indiscriminately,  from  the  population  of  the 
State,  both  chronic  and  recent  cases  of  insanity.  What  we 
need  is,  not  more  reservoir-room  for  this  indiscriminate  recep- 
tion and  long  maintenance  of  the  insane,  but  the  means  of 
curing,  if  we  can, — at  least  of  classifying  and  dispersing  the 
constantly  accumulating  numbers.  Our  morass  of  insanity 
must  be  drained,  if  possible,  and  not  made  more  stagnant  by 
walling  in  more  and  bigger  catch-basins  and  pools  of  lunacy. 

(3.)  The  Northampton  Hospital. 
There  is  little  to  be  added  concerning  this  establishment, 
which  has  been  doing  its  appointed  work  in  the  past  year 
in  the  same  quiet  and  effective  way  as  for  the  last  ten 
years  before.  Its  current  expenses  have  been  a  little  less 
than  in  1874,  and  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1875,  were 
$87,368,  of  which  the  State  paid  $52,572,  and  the  cities  and 
towns  $24,817.  The  average  weekly  cost  for  each  patient 
was  a  little  more  than  $3.50  ;  but  the  amount  received  by 
each  patient  could  not  be  supplied  for  $5  a  week,  were  it 
not  for  the  well-managed  farm,  and  the  methodical  system  of 
labor  among  the  patients.  In  this  way  a  weekly  price  of 
board,  which  might  seem  to  be  almost  that  of  an  almshouse, 
is  made  to  furnish  for  the  patients  as  many  comforts  as  are 
ordinarily  found  in  the  most  expensive  hospitals.  Thus  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  as  the  proverb  says,  are  a  great  revenue, 
the  hospital  becoming  a  faithful  steward  for  the  benefit  of  its 
patients.  The  death-rate  at  Northampton  has  nearly  doubled 
since  last  year,  when  it  was  exceptionally  small,  but  is  even 
noAv  much  lower  than  in  most  of  the  other  hospitals.  The 
recoveries  have  been  few ;  but  only  a  few  could  be  expected. 

The  Hospitals  in  General, 
The  three  state  hospitals  are  now  in  better  condition,  upon 
the  whole,  than  they  were  a  year  ago ;  and  yet,  in  some 
respects,  they  are  worse,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  more 
patients.  They  are  doing  for  their  inmates  perhaps  all  that 
ought  to  be  expected,  though  by  no  means  all  that  ought  to 
be  desired.     Their  superintendents  are  men  of  experience, 
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of  skill,  and  of  humanity,  upon  whom  a  very  diflScult  task  is 
imposed,  and  who  are  faithfully  laboring  to  do  what  they  can 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  There 
are  probably  no  public  officers  connected  with  our  charities 
who  receive,  and  few  who  deserve,  a  more  cordial  support 
from  the  community.  They  must  expect  criticism  and  occa- 
sional misrepresentation,  and  should  be  prepared  to  encounter 
it  as  they  encounter  the  other  disagreeable  circumstances  in 
their  vocation.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect 
them  to  endure  censure  without  repugnance,  but  this  will 
often  be  of  greater  service  to  them  and  to  the  public  than 
trite  or  indiscriminate  praise.  Where  much  is  given,  much 
ought  to  be  required ;  and  if  the  State  intrusts  to  them  the 
direction  of  such  an  important  interest  as  that  relating  to  its 
insane,  it  ought  to  require  something  more  than  is  expected  of 
less  responsible  persons.  The  hospital  itself  may  be  doing  its 
work  well,  and  still  there  may  be  matters  connected  with  the 
general  condition  of  the  insane  outside  the  hospitals  concern- 
ing which  the  superintendents  should  keep  themselves  in- 
formed, and  should  inform  the  public.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  make  the  statistics  of  their  own  hospitals  so  correct, 
uniform  and  complete,  that  useful  deductions  can  be  drawn 
from  them  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  follow  up  the 
cases  of  their  patients  after  discharge  from  the  hospital,  in 
order  to  learn  in  what  degree  insanity  is,  or  can  be,  perma- 
nently cured.  This  is  a  work  that  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, just  as  the  effort  to  prevent  insanity  has  been.  If 
it  be  said  that  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  for 
this  labor,  then  the  State  ought  to  see  that  these  are  furnished, 
since  none  could  do  it  so  well  as  the  superintendents.  In 
regard  to  the  experiments  in  foreign  hospitals,  elsewhere 
mentioned,  to  extend  the  personal  freedom  and  increase  the 
physical  and  mental  activity  of  insane  patients,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  similar  improvements  are  put  in  practice,  to  some 
extent,  in  our  state  hospitals.  These  deserve  commendation 
so  far  as  they  go.  Such  improvements  are  sometimes  more 
difficult  in  our  hospitals  than  in  those  of  Europe. 
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III.    Pauper  Establishments, 
The  Slate  Almshouse  at  Tewkshury. 

The  capacity  of  this  establishment  has  been  slightly  increased 
in  the  past  year,  by  the  bnilding  of  a  small  detached  house 
near  the  hospital ;  and  in  all  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  since  1863,  there  are  now  more  than  four  hundred 
inmates  lodged,  outside  of  the  main  building  opened  in  1854. 
Yet,  with  this  great  increase  in  its  capacity,  and  in  spite  of 
the  closing  of  the  other  state  almshouses,  at  Rainsford  Island 
in  1867,  at  Monson  and  Bridgewater  in  1872,  the  number  of 
inmates  at  Tewksbury  has  never  been  so  large  as  in  the  first 
five  years  of  this  almshouse,  before  1860.  In  fact,  during 
the  first  seven  months  after  it  was  opened,  the  number  of 
admissions  was  greater  (2,193)  than  during  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1875,  when  it  was  but  2,043.  In  1855,  the  whole 
number  supported  at  Tewksbury  was  3,150  ;  in  1858,  3,586  ; 
in  1859,  3,026  ;  and  in  1861,  3,528  ;  and  there  were  periods 
during  the  winters  of  1857-8  and  1861-2  when  the  number 
of  inmates  there  exceeded  1,200,  and  in  the  three  state  alms- 
houses rose  to  nearly  or  quite  3,000.  During  the  past  year, 
the  highest  number  at  Tewksbury  was  but  1,019,  on  January 
23,  1875  ;  and  the  largest  number  at  the  three  establishments 
(January  30,  1875)  was  only  1,969,  of  whom  less  than  1,500 
were  legally  state  paupers,  419  being  primary  school  chil- 
dren, and  about  50  being  town  and  city  panpcrs  in  the  State 
Workhouse.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  how 
considerably  the  number  of  state  paupers  has  diminished  since 
1863,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State. 
The  whole  number  of  state  paupers  supported  in  1858,  at  the 
four  state  almshouses,  was  more  than  8,000,  and  in  1861 
nearly  8,000;  while  in  1875,  including  all  the  inmates  at 
Tewksbury,  Monson  and  Bridgewater,  and  the  sick  state 
poor  relieved  in  their  own  towns,  it  did  not  much  exceed 
6,000.  The  deaths  at  the  four  almshouses,  in  1858,  were 
707,  while  in  1875  they  have  not  much  exceeded  400  at  the 
three  existing  establishments. 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  to  be  the  case  that  the  inmates 
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of  the  State  Almshouse  are  any  feebler,  or  any  more  likely 
to  die  in  great  numbers,  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  many  more  children  were  admitted  than  now, 
and  it  is  among  young  children  that  the  mortality  is  com- 
monly greatest  in  such  establishments. 

The  general  result  of  causes  operating  throughout  the 
State,  for  the  last  tifteen  years,  is  a  decrease  of  mortality 
among  the  State's  poor,  including  the  children  at  Monsou 
and  the  convicts  at  Bridgewater.  Thus,  with  an  average 
state  pauper  population  in  the  four  almshouses  in  1854-58  of 
2,225,  there  were  nearly  3,000  deaths  in  the  five  years,  or  an 
average  of  GOO  in  a  year ;  while  with  an  average  population 
of  the  State's  poor  in  the  same  establishments,  of  1,650  in 
the  five  years  1871-75,  there  were  but  1,993  deaths  in  the 
five  years,  or  an  average  of  less  than  400  deaths  in  a  year. 
Still,  it  is  ti'ue,  that  a  greater  part  of  this  diminished  mor- 
tality of  recent  years  has  concentrated  at  Tewksbury,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied,  as  it  needs  must  be,  by  all  forms  of 
disease  and  debility.  At  Bridgewater,  in  1875,  the  deaths 
of  children  under  five  were  but  18  out  of  a  total  of  perhaps 
135  ;  in  1874  they  were  24  out  of  a  total  during  the  year 
of  about  110,  being  about  one  in  six  for  the  two  years. 
At  Tewksbury  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  were  77  in 
1874,  and  90  in  1875,  or  more  than  one  in  four;  while  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  there  is  one  in 
nine,  or  nearly  double  the  rate  at  Bridgewater. 

In  1875,  the  deaths  at  Tewksbury  have  become  more  than 
one  in  nine  (325  out  of  2,849)  ;  at  Bridgewater  they  were 
but  one  in  sixteen  (55  out  of  900).  When  it  is  remembered 
that  for  several  years,  in  the  early  history  of  these  establish- 
ments, the  death-rate  at  Bridgewater  was  much  larger  than 
at  any  of  the  state  almshouses,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  the 
change  has  been  in  this  respect.  The  lessened  mortality  at 
Bridgewater  is  due  to  several  causes  :  to  the  greater  skill  and 
care  of  the  physician  and  nurses  in  recent  years,  to  the 
small  average  num])er  maintained  in  the  establishment,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  persons  sent  to  Bridgewater  from  Tewks- 
bury are  above  the  standard  of  health  which  prevails  in  the 
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great  State  Almshouse.  The  fact  that  more  of  the  infant 
children  at  Bridgewater  are  nursed  by  their  own  mothers, 
than  is  the  case  at  Tewksbury,  should  also  be  mentioned. 
At  Tewksbury,  in  1875,  90  deaths,  or  more  than  one-fourth^ 
were  of  children  under  five,  although  not  more  than  one- 
ninth  of  all  the  inmates  were  under  five  years  old.  Of 
children  under  one  year,  the  whole  number  was  less  than  200, 
while  the  deaths  were  G8,  or  more  than  one-third.  In 
another  class,  also, — the  insane  inmates, — the  mortality  was 
exceptionally  large,  being  58  out  of  a  whole  number  of  but 
little  more  than  400,  and  an  average  number  of  less  than  300. 
One  in  seven  of  all  the  insane  at  Tewksbury  died  during  the 
year,  and,  as  in  former  years,  the  mortality  has  been  greater 
among  those  admitted  from  the  lunatic  hospitals  than  among 
those  sent  directly,  or  casually  arriving,  from  the  cities  and 
towns.  Thus,  of  807  apparent  admissions  from  the  hospitals 
in  nine  years,  277,  or  34  per  cent.,  have  died  ;  while  of  469 
apparent  admissions  directly  from  cities  and  towns,  only  134, 
or  less  than  29  per  cent.,  have  died.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  most  perishable  class  of  inmates  is  that  admitted 
after  a  residence  in  the  state  hospitals,  and  sent  directly  from 
there.  The  mortality  among  this  class  at  the  hospitals  is 
certainly  much  less  than  at  Tewksbury.  Thus,  of  273  pa- 
tients transferred  from  the  Worcester  Hospital  to  the  Tewks- 
bury Asylum  in  nine  years,  more  than  one-fourth  (79)  have 
died  ;  of  231  patients  transferred  from  the  Northampton  Hos- 
pital in  nine  years,  more  than  one-third  (84)  have  died  ;  and 
of  303  patients  transferred  from  the  Taunton  Hospital  in  nine 
years,  more  than  one-third  (114)  have  died. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  bring  facts  of  this  kind  to  the  notice  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  the  public,  year  after  year;  but  in  no 
other  way  is  it  possible  to  point  out  so  clearly  as  these  statis- 
tics indicate,  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
Tewksbury  State  Almshouse.  That  establishment,  originally 
built  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sane  poor  who  were  not  specially 
subjects  for  a  hospital,  has  now  become — in  course  of  years, 
and  by  successive  modifications  of  our  laws  and  policy — a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  rather 
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than  an  almshouse.  Perhaps  it  can  best  be  described  as  an 
infirmary,  containing  both  sane  and  insane  patients.  It 
receives  as  many  patients  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  the  gen- 
eral hospital  of  a  large  city  would  receive, — invalids  with 
almost  every  form  and  degree  of  disease.  It  constantly 
maintains  an  insane  population  as  great  as  that  of  the  average 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  Avith  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  largest  ones.  Of  its  850  inmates,  an  average 
of  at  least  400  need  the  oversight  of  a  skilful  physician,  and 
150  require  the  daily  care  of  a  competent  assistant  physician 
and  of  well  trained  nurses.  In  other  words,  they  require, 
what  is  indispensable  to  every  other  large  hospital  or  infirm- 
ary,— a  w^ell-selected  staff  of  medical  officers,  with  a  medical 
man  at  their  head.  For  the  lack  of  this,  all  the  skill  and 
fidelity  of  its  resident  physicians — Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Wake- 
field, Dr.  Nichols  and  others — have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  serious  defects  in  its  sanitary  management. 
We  doubt  if  any  other  hospital  or  infirmary,  with  so  many 
patients,  can  be  found  in  the  United  States  which  has  had  so 
little  medical  care  and  counsel.  The  present  physician  is  a 
young  man,  with  a  clearer  field  and  better  opportunities 
than  most  of  his  predecessors  have  been  able  to  command, 
and  perhaps  he  can  accomplish  w4iat  they  found  impracticable. 
He  should  have  every  encouragement  and  every  facility  for 
this,  and  especially  he,  rather  than  the  superintendent,  should 
be  allowed  to  nominate  his  own  assistant  phj^sicians  and 
nurses.  Unless  the  whole  medical  charge  can  be  so  arranged, 
then  whenever  a  change  of  superintendent  takes  place,  the 
position  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  filled  b}'  a  medical  man, 
with  an  assistant  or  steward  to  manage  the  farm  and  the 
practical  details  of  feeding,  clothing  and  employing  the  in- 
mates. None  but  a  physician  can  properly  regulate  the  daily 
discipline  of  a  hospital,  and  any  competent  physician  in  full 
charge  might,  in  a  short  time,  remove  most  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  this  great  state  almshouse  as  a  place 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  and  insanit3\ 
h 
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The  Insane  at  Tcwksbury. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  physician  for  the  insane 
patients  here,  in  1874,  did  not  produce  the  good  that  was 
anticipated,  and  the  office  is  no  longer  continued,  the  new 
resident  physician,  Dr.  Lathrop,  taking  charge  of  both  the 
sane  and  the  insane.  The  special  hospital  for  the  insane 
women  has  also  been  given  up  for  the  present,  and  the  patients 
are  again  treated  in  the  same  hospital  with  the  sane  invalids. 
In  regard  to  the  insane  of  both  sexes  at  Tewksbury,  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  remarked  that  many  patients  in  the  state  hospitals, 
who  were  not  directly  transferred  thither  or  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals from  Tewksbur}^,  appear  on  the  register  of  the  Tewks- 
bury Asylum.  Among  504  names  on  this  register,  which 
have  been  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  323  were  direct 
transfers  from  the  three  hospitals,  and  71  more  were  patients 
not  transferred  directly,  who  also  appeared  on  the  registers 
of  the  hospitals.  This  would  indicate,  what  is  probably  true, 
that  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  Tewksbury  patients  have 
been  at  some  time  in  one  of  the  state  hospitals.  Of  the  first 
362  patients  admitted  to  the  asylum  in  1866-67,  53  were  still 
living  there  on  the  first  of  October,  1875;  and  of  the  1,089 
patients  admitted  there  up  to  October  1,  1872,  just  150  were 
still  living  in  the  asylum  on  the  first  of  October,  1875.  In 
eight  years,  therefore,  more  than  900  out  of  the  first  1,100 
patients  at  Tewksbury  had  either  died  or  been  discharged. 
More  than  400  of  these  died  ;  of  the  rest,  some  were  removed 
from  the  State,  and  many  others  went  to  their  friends.  It 
should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  there  are  more  of 
the  wholly  friendless  insane  at  Tewksbury  than  at  the  hospi- 
tals, so  that  the  chance  of  a  patient  being  removed  from  the 
asylum  in  any  other  way  than  by  death  is  not  so  great  at 
Tewksbury  as  elsewhere.  At  the  hospitals  many  patients  are 
removed,  in  the  last  stages  of  their  disease,  who  die  at  home 
or  in  almshouses,  thus  diminishing  to  some  extent  the  hospi- 
tal death-rate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1874,  some  of  the  insane  women  at 
Tewksbury,  being  unwilling  to  perform  the  daily  work  assigned 
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them  by  the  superinteiident,  were  confined  in  cells  under 
orders  of  the  special  physician,  some  of  them  for  a  long 
period  and  with  circumstances  that  made  this  unsuitable  treat- 
ment still  more  objectionable.  Upon  learning  the  facts,  the 
General  Agent  of  the  Board  immediately  requested  their 
release,  and  the  assurance  was  given  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
should  aixain  occur.  The  whole  transaction  was  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Inspectors,  who  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  no  such  treatment  of  insane  patients  should  be  permitted. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  our  Board,  after  the  facts  became  fully 
known  to  its  members,  the  following  vote  was  j^assed  (Jan- 
uary G,  1875)  : — 

Votecl^  That  the  Board  learns  for  the  first  time  since  its  organiza- 
tion, with  surprise  and  regret,  that  insane  persons,  inmates  of  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  have  been  confined  in  cells  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  them  to  work ;  that  so  far  as  the  Board  is 
aware,  the  confinement  of  such  persons  for  this  purpose  has  never 
taken  place  there  or  elsewhere,  till  quite  recentlv,  as  noted  in  seven 
cases  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the*  Executive  Committee,  this  day 
submitted ;  and  that  the  Board  hereby  expresses  and  records  its 
decided  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  confining  insane  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  work. 

Soon  afterward  (February  1,  1875)  the  following  vote  was 
adopted  : — 

Voted,  That  persons  originally  committed  to  the  State  Almshouse 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  As3'lum  for  the  Harmless  Insane  by  writ- 
ten order  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  on 
certificate  of  the  physician  to  the  insane ;  and  no  person  now 
entered  on  the  register  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Harmless  Insane  shall 
be  transferred  to  another  institution,  except  to  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital, until  said  person  has  been  discharged  from  said  register  by 
order  of  said  General  Agent,  on  certificate  of  the  physician  to  the 
insane,  setting  forth  the  facts  concerning  the  sanity  of  the  person 
in  question. 

The  special  physician  to  the  insane  resigning  soon  after, 
and  no  appointment  being  made  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  duties 
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indicated  in  the  above  vote  as  belonging  to  the  special  physi- 
cian, have  since  been  performed  by  the  resident  physician, 
who  has  the  general  care  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Nichols,  who 
had  been  resident  physician  for  about  seven  years,  also  re- 
signed on  the  first  of  October,  after  long  and  faithful  service 
in  a  department  where  his  professional  knowledge  and  his 
kindly  s^^mpathies  were  peculiarly  needed.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Lathrop,  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  has  had  an  experi- 
ence in  hospitals  of  various  kinds  which  should  qualify  him 
to  perform  acceptably  the  difficult  duties  of  his  position  ;  and 
he  has  entered  on  them  with  zeal. 

The  Trials  at  Tewksbury. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  held  at  the  State  Alms- 
house in  Tewksbury,  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  vicious 
paupers  whose  way  of  life  was  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bringing  them  to  justice  under  the  comprehensive  provi- 
sions of  chapter  165,  section  28  of  the  General  Statutes. 
Such  persons,  by  the  AVorkhouse  Act  of  1866  (chapter  198) 
could  be  tried  by  special  courts  at  Tewksbury,  Monson  and 
Bridgewater,  and  sentenced  to  the  State  Workhouse.  With 
the  abolition  of  the  almshouses  at  Monson  and  Bridgewater, 
the  special  courts  there  ceased  to  be  needed,  and  that  at 
Tewksbury  is  the  only  one  of  that  kind  now  existing.  In 
the  meantime,  power  has  been  given  to  the  local  courts  to 
send  vicious  persons  to  the  State  Workhouse,  and  many  com- 
mitments are  now  made  by  those  courts,  to  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, po  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  objection  has  been  raised. 
There  have  been  objections,  from  time  to  time,  against  the 
competency  of  the  court  at  Tewksbury  to  try  particular 
offenders,  and  also  against  its  mode  of  procedure,  the  length 
of  its  sentences,  etc.  The  question  has  been  examined  more 
than  once  by  the  proper  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  general  policy  of  the  Workhouse  Act  has  been  sustained. 
There  has  been  every  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  the 
trials  under  this  Act  should  take  place  with  all  due  publicity, 
and  that  such  rights  as  the  accused  persons  had  should  be 
duly  protected,  by  counsel  or  otherwise.    After  commitment, 
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the  power  of  discharge  rests  with  tlic  Board  of  Charities, 
and  it  has  been  freely  exercised  whenever  there  seemed  to  be 
virtual  reformation,  and  provision  was  made  by  friends,  or 
the  town,  or  where  justice  had  been  satisfied.  The  general 
policy  of  separating  the  vicious  from  the  innocent  poor,  and 
of  holding  under  some  restraint  the  class  who  infest  our  alms- 
houses, and  who  are  known  commonly  as  "tramps"  and 
"bunnners,"  is  one  which  this  Board  has  approved,  and  which 
has  met  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public.  This 
f)olicy  ought  to  be  continued  ;  but  the  special  court  at  Tewks- 
bury  is  only  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered, and  there  may  be  other  methods  found  wdiich  would 
now  prove  more  serviceable,  and  which  might  remove  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  mode  of  trial  in  that  court.  No  feasible 
plan  presents  itself  to  this  Board,  except  the  designation  of 
special  courts,  in  the  localities  whence  the  vicious  inmates 
chiefly  come,  before  which  their  cases  could  be  heard  before 
admission  to  the  State  Almshouse.  Such  courts  would  reduce 
the  admissions  at  Tewksbury  and  increase  those  at  the  State 
Workhouse,  provided  power  were  retained  for  the  trial  at 
Tewksbury  of  such  as  failed  to  be  brought  before  the  outside 
courts. 

lY.  Schools, 

(1.)    The  Slate  Primary  School  at  Momon. 

This  establishment  has  now  existed  more  than  nine  years, 
and  has  received  something  inore  than  2,100  different  pupils. 
The  nominal  admissions  have  been  many  more — about  2,800  ; 
but  so  many  of  these  have  been  children  returning  or  brought 
back  from  the  places  found  for  them  outside,  that  the  true 
number,  excluding  700  readmissions,  is  only  about  2,100. 
The  return  of  the  older  children,  and  the  admission  of  those 
sent  by  the  courts  to  the  care  of  our  Board,  materially  change 
the  tone  of  the  school,  and  also  raise  the  averaffe  ajre  of  all 
the  children,  which  is  now  about  ten  years,  instead  of  a  little 
less  than  nine  years,  as  it  used  to  be.  The  average  number 
of  persons  at  the  Mousou  establishment,  during  the  year  end- 
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ing  October  1,  1875,  was  496,  much  less  than  the  almshouse 
average  used  to  be ;  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Primary 
School,  in  1866,  there  has  never  been  a  greater  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  that  school  than  during  the  past  year.  Of 
the  207  new  admissions,  33,  or  nearly  one-sixth,  were  sent 
by  the  courts ;  the  others,  except  a  few  truants,  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury.  The  average 
attendance  iu  the  seven  schools  was  413,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  one-fifth,  as  usual,  were  girls. 

Under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  action  of  this  Board  and 
of  the  board  of  Inspectors  in  1874,  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren were  placed  out  from  the  Primary  School  in  1875,  than 
for  some  years  previous.  But  many  of  these  returned  during 
the  year,  and  in  regard  to  those  who  remained  in  their  places, 
the  agreements  entered  into  are  not  wholly  satisfactory-.  The 
authorities  at  Monson  are  seeking  to  bring  the  practice  into 
stricter  conformity  with  what  the  interests  of  the  children 
seem  to  require  in  this  respect.  Whenever  written  agree- 
ments are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in  families, 
they  should  be  properly  signed  by  both  parties,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  conditions  are  complied  with ;  when 
the  agreement  is  only  verbal,  a  record  shall  be  made  at  the 
institution  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  so  that  its  fulfil- 
ment can  be  better  enforced,  if  necessary.  The  by-laws  of 
the  Primary  School  seem  to  require  a  written  agreement  in 
all  cases,  and  this  is  certainly  more  conformable  to  the  stat- 
utes and  decisions  of  Massachusetts. 

No  action  has  been  taken  as  yet,  with  a  view  to  place  chil- 
dren in  families  where  board  should  be  paid  for  them,  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  Act  establishing  the  Visiting 
Agency.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Primary  School  have  several 
times  recommended  that  children  from  their  institution  be 
placed  out  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  remove  them,  at  an 
earlier  ao^e  from  the  ill  influences  of  a  ofreat  establishment. 
With  this  recommendation  this  Board  concurs,  and  it  may 
also  be  best  to  place  out  some  of  the  special  wards  of  the 
Board  in  the  same  manner.  To  cover  the  expense  of  so  doing, 
which  ought  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  a  week  for  each  child. 
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it  woultl  be  necessary,  either  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Primary  School,  or  to  make  a 
small  special  appropriation  for  this  object.  In  either  case  the 
cost  would  be  small,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the 
number  conarei^ated  at  Monson,  Avhich  is  now  too  larj^e,  and 
constantly  increasing.  It  should  never  go  beyond  500,  and 
400  would  be  a  much  better  maximum.  The  schools  are  still 
too  crowded,  although  a  new  school-room  was  added  not  long 
ago.  It  will  be  necessary,  during  the  winter,  to  occupy 
another  school-room,  and  employ  another  teacher.  Any  rea- 
sonable expense  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren, while  they  remain  at  Monson,  should  be  freel}'  granted 
by  the  State  ;  but  the  effort  should  constantly  be  made  to 
shorten  their  residence  in  the  school,  by  finding  homes  for 
them  in  good  country  families. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  at  Monson,  during  the 
calendar  year  1875,  was  above  500,  and  the  expenditure  for 
their  support  and  instruction  has  come  within  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $44,000.  Indeed,  if  the  cash  payments  into 
the  treasury  be  deducted,  the  cost  will  not  reach  $42,500,  or 
about  $80  a  year  for  each  person.  Of  this  average  number 
supported  in  the  Primary  School,  about  75  were  children 
committed  by  the  courts  to  the  custody  of  the  Board  of 
Charities,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  about  $6,000. 
The  average  number  of  this  class  for  four  years  past  has 
probably  been  as  great  as  last  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1875  the  number  was  85.  But  for  the  admission  of 
these  children,  who  are  sent  under  the  Visiting -Agency  Act 
of  1870,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School 
would  have  been  less  since  1870  than  durini;  the  first  four 
years  after  its  establishment  in  1866.  This  average  was  in 
1867,  409;  in  1868,  413;  in  1869,360;  in  1870,  318,— a 
constant  reduction  in  numbers.  In  1871,  without  the  children 
from  the  courts,  it  Avould  have  been  about  300  ;  in  1872,  290 ; 
in  1873,  295  ;  in  1874,  325  ;  and  in  1875,  350.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  gain  in  population  since  1869,  and  the  greater  suffering 
among  the  poor  for  the  past  two  years,  the  average  number  of 
those  pupils  who  come  to  the  school  on  account  of  poverty 
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aucl  orphanage  is  not  yet  so  large  as  it  was  six  ^^ears  ago, — 
beino-  then  360  and  now  but  350.  This  is  an  encouraofino: 
fact,  and  it  confirms  what  this  Board  has  often  stated, — that 
the  poor  who  come  upon  tlie  state  treasury  for  support  are 
fewer  in  number  than  formerly.  Now,  if  greater  diligence 
were  shown  in  finding  places  outside  the  Primary  School  for 
those  pupils  who  might  go  into  families  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  any  undesirable 
accumulation  of  these  children  at  Monson. 

The  Board  of  Charities  alone  having  the  powder  of  final  dis- 
charge from  the  Primary  School  (except  as  the  law  discharges 
all  pupils  found  there  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless 
allowed  to  remain  by  vote  of  the  Board  for  special  and  urgent 
reasons),  an  investigation  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  into  the  propriety  of  finally  discharging  all  those  former 
pupils  who  were  outside  the  establishment  and  not  held  under 
any  indenture  or  other  valid  agreement.  The  result  has  been 
that  several  hundred  children  who  might  still,  under  a  possi- 
ble construction  of  the  statutes,  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  have  had  their  names  stricken  from  the  list, 
and  only  those  were  retained  who,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  ought  to  be  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  of  the  Primary  School  authorities.  This 
number  was  as  follows,  on  the  first  of  Januarj',  1876  :  resident 
at  the  school,  460  ;  in  places  outside,  400 ;  in  all,  860.  Of 
the  350  placed  in  families,  nearly  100  are  in  other  States,  and 
about  250  in  Massachusetts,  chiefly  in  the  central  and  western . 
counties.  Nearly  a  fourth  part  of  all  those  placed  out  are  in 
the  twenty-one  towns  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  in  which 
county  the  school  is  located.  But  there  are  many  towns  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Worces- 
ter where  no  Primary  School  children  are  placed  in  families. 
Of  the  159  towns  and  cities  in  the  five  western  counties, 
there  are  more  than  50  that  contain  none  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Primary  School  now  in  families.  It  certainly  would  seem  as 
if,  by  careful  seeking,  good  places  for  at  least  fifty  children 
could  be  found  in  these  omitted  towns,  many  of  which — as 
Deerfield,  Sheflaeld,  AVilliarastown,  Northfield,  Templeton, 
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etc. — seem  specially  well  suited  for  the  homes  of  poor  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  board  of 
Inspectors,  that  good  places  could  be  found  there  or  elsewhere 
for  many  more  of  these  children  than  now  go  out  in  a  year, 
and  the  superintendent  believes  that  such  places  could  be 
obtained  as  would  be  more  permanent  than  now,  so  that 
fewer  of  the  children  would  be  sent  back  to  the  school. 
Early  in  the  year  (February  1,  1875)  the  following  votes  were 
passed  in  concurrence  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
Inspectors  : — 

Voted, — 1.  That  all  pupils  of  the  State  Primary  School,  when 
placed  in  families,  shall  be  held  either  under  a  written  indenture  as 
provided  in  the  vote  of  July  28,  1874,  or  under  a  verbal  agreement, 
the  terms  of  which  shall  be  recorded  at  the  school. 

2.  That  the  State  Visiting  Agent  be  authorized  to  take  from  the 
State  Primar}'  School  such  children  as  the  Inspectors  may  designate 
or  approve,  and  retain  control  of  them  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ninet}'  da3's,  during  which  time  he  shall  either  procure  and  return 
to  the  school  written  indentures,  signed  by  the  parties  thereto, 
place  the  child  in  a  famil3'  under  a  verbal  agreement,  the  terms  of 
which  shall  be  reported  b}'  him,  or  return  the  child  in  person  to  the 
said  school. 

3.  That  the  Visiting  Agent  report  monthl}'  to  the  Inspectors  of 
the  State  Primary  School  all  his  transactions  in  regard  to  the  pupils 
of  said  school, — stating  what  ])upils  have  been  indentured,  what 
pnpils  were  placed  out  under  verbal  agreements,  and  what  the  terms 
of  these  agreements  are ;  and  that  these  reports  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  the  25th  of  each  month. 

4.  That  the  Visiting  Agent  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  State  Primary  School  where  and  upon  what  terms  the 
pnpils  of  said  school,  placed  out,  were  living  on  the  first  of  October, 
1874. 

This  last  vote  was  afterwards  construed  so  as  to  make  this 
date  October  1,  1875.  Last  summer  the  Board  of  Charities 
passed  the  following  vote  (July  7,  1875)  : — 

That  on  or  before  the  termination  of  every  indenture  or  written 
agreement,  the  Visiting  Agent  shall,  by  an  interview  with  the  party 
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to  whom  or  bj  whom  it  is  made,  either  at  his  residence  or  elsewhere, 
see  that  there  has  been  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  said  indent- 
ure or  agreement. 

The  last  vote  was  adopted  because  it  was  found  that  months, 
and  sometimes  more  than  a  year,  may  have  passed  after  the 
expiration  of  an  indenture  or  agreement,  and  before  the 
money  stipulated  and  due  for  the  services  of  the  child  was 
actually  paid  over.  There  is  sometimes  good  reason,  no 
doubt,  for  this  delay  of  payment ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  settle- 
ment should  be  made  at  once,  and  it  is  better  for  both  parties 
to  the  agreement  that  this  should  be  done.  No  hardship  can 
result  from  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  vote. 
The  list  called  for  in  the  preceding  vote  was  furnished  to  this 
Board  and  to  the  inspectors  in  October  last,  being  the  first 
list  of  the  kind  ever  made  out,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  since 
the  Visiting  Agency  was  established.  The  preparation  of  it 
showed  that  the  number  of  these  outside  children  actually  in 
their  places  was  smaller  than  has  been  supposed.  As  to  their 
condition  and  treatment,  it  w'ould  seem  that,  in  something 
more  than  half  the  places  found,  the  family  is  a  good  one  for 
the  child  to  remain  in,  but  that  very  nearly  or  quite  half  the 
children  placed  out  are  sent  back,  transferred,  or  themselves 
run  away,  before  the  term  of  their  agreement  has  half  elapsed. 
This  of  itself  indicates,  as  the  superintendent  believes,  and 
as  we  suppose,  either  that  the  place  is  not  w^hat  it  should  be, 
or  that  the  agreement  is  not  strict  enough  in  its  terms  or  in 
its  enforcement.  The  number  of  children  now  held  under 
valid  written  agreements  does  not  probably  exceed  a  hundred. 
As  there  is  some  doubt  whether  a  child  can  be  held  at  all, 
under  the  Primary  School  law,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  un- 
less there  is  valid  written  agreement,  it  would  seem  proper 
that  such  should  be  required  in  all  possible  cases. 

The  oreneral  manao^ement  of  the  establishment  at  Monson, 
remains  much  as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  The 
resignation  of  jNIr.  Foster,  the  principal  of  the  schools,  de- 
prives the  State  of  the  services  of  a  very  useful  and  devoted 
officer,  Avho  had  been  a  teacher  of  poor  children  for  nearly  a 
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dozen  years,  and  with  great  success  in  his  vocation.  The 
inspectors  intimate  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not  so 
vigilantly  cared  for  as  it  should  be,  and  this  is  perhaps  indi- 
cated by  the  increased  number  of  deaths,  which,  in  the  whole 
establishment  were  but  3G  in  the  three  years,  1871-2-3, 
while  they  were  41  in  the  two  last  years,  1874-5.  Compared 
with  the  Tewksbury  almshouse,  however,  from  which  most  of 
the  inmates  come,  the  death-rate  is  very  low, — and  so  it 
should  be,  among  children  at  the  ages  received  in  the  Primary 
School.  The  finances  are  frugally  managed,  and  more  money 
could  be  expended,  with  good  economy,  on  the  education, 
clothing  and  proper  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

(2.)    The  Weslborongh  Reform  School. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1875,  this  school  completed  its 
twenty-seventh  year  of  active  operations.  During  this  period, 
commencing  November  1,  1848,  it  has  received  something 
more  than  4,500  boys,  and  finally  discharged  about  3,500. 
Of  the  other  thousand,  about  360  were  remaining  on  the  first 
of  November,  and  nearly  as  many  more  were  either  living 
with  their  parents  or  relatives  on  probation,  were  in  other 
families  under  agreement  or  indenture,  or  were  known  to  be 
taking  care  of  themselves.  This  would  still  leave  300  boys 
whose  sentence  had  not  expired  at  the  time  named,  and  who 
yet  were  in  no  proper  sense  under  the  control  of  the  school. 
Many  of  this  last-named  class  are  entirely  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  superintendent  and  trustees,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  serving  sentences  in  the  State  Prison  or 
houses  of  correction.  Others  are  heard  from  occasionally, 
and  may  now  and  then  report  themselves  to  the  Visiting 
Agent,  or  be  found  by  some  of  his  deputies  as  they  make 
their  rounds.  Of  the  conduct  and  permanent  reformation  of 
these  300  boys,  of  course  little  can  be  accurately  said,  for  the 
reason  that  little  is  known.  It  is  conjectured  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  boys  sent  forth  from  Westborough  are  l)ehav- 
ing  well,  or  at  least,  are  free  from  crime  and  gross  vice.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  positively  asserted  concerning 
more  than  half  of  them.    Little  efibrt  is  made  to  trace  the 
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course  of  boys  who  reach  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and 
when  they  get  into  prison,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  they  are 
commonly  dropped  from  further  visitation.  Boys  much  worse 
and  more  hardened  than  formerl}^  are  now  committed  to 
Westborough,  and  their  reformation  is  naturally  more  difficult 
for  this  reason,  than  was  the  reformation  of  such  boys  as  went 
there  ten  years  ago.  Probably  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion itself  was  never  better  than  now,  though  it  suffers  in 
some  respects  from  being  overcrowded.  This  overcrowding 
is  due,  it  may  be  said,  not  to  any  great  increase  in  commit- 
ments, but  to  fewer  discharges,  and  more  frequent  returns 
from  place  of  those  boys  who  go  out  on  trial.  The  average 
number  of  new  commitments  yearly,  since  1848,  has  been 
more  than  165  ;  but  for  1875  it  was  only  128  ;  for  1874  but 
113  ;  and  for  1873  but  140.  The  recommitments  and  returns 
from  place,  from  elopement,  etc.,  were  50  in  1875,  75  in 
1874,  and  86  in  1873  ;  making  in  the  three  years,  377  fresh 
commitments,  and  211  returns  and  recommitments,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  as  many  recommitments  as  new-comers.  In  the 
three  years,  1866-7-8,  there  was  325  fresh  commitments, 
and  144  returns  and  recommitments,  but  little  more  than  two- 
fifths.  In  this  period  of  seven  years,  then,  while  new  com- 
mitments have  gained  15  per  cent.,  recommitments,  etc.,  have 
gained  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
latter  increase  chiefly,  that  the  number  remaining  at  West- 
borough  has  gone  up  from  311  in  1873  to  360  in  1875. 

Closely  connected  with  this  increased  frequency  of  return 
to  the  school,  is  a  change  which  we  notice  in  the  manner  of 
releasing  boys.  Up  to  October,  1863,-— that  is,  for  fifteen 
years, — the  majority  of  boys  who  went  out  were  either  indent- 
ured or  placed  in  a  family  under  a  long  agreement.  During 
that  period,  1,283  were  indentured,  or  about  85  a  year,  and 
only  141  were  placed  on  probation  with  their  friends,  less 
than  ten  a  year.  But  for  the  past  three  years,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  all  the  boys  released  have  been  placed  on 
probation  with  their  parents  or  friends.  One  effect  of  this  is 
to  concentrate  the  released  boys  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
instead  of  dispersing  them  throughout  the  country  towns,  as 
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Avas  formerly  done.  Ten  yejirs  ago,  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  released  boys  were  in  cities;  but  of  158  released 
within  the  past  three  years,  and  still  retained  on  the  list  of 
the  Visiting  Agent,  no  less  than  92,  or  about  three-fifths, 
are  now  in  cities,  19  of  them  being  in  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, and  30  in  Boston.  The  Visiting  Agent  reports  413 
boys  as  on  his  list  for  visitation  October  1,  1875;  but  the 
exact  where:ibouts  of  only  some  350  of  these  were  known, 
and  more  than  50  of  these  were  in  Boston.  Of  course,  they 
are  much  more  exposed  to  temptation  in  cities  than  in  coun- 
try places,  and  large  numbers  of  them  do,  consequently, 
come  before  the  courts,  or  become  fugitives  from  justice.  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  more  effort  should  be  made  to  ' 
find  country  homes  for  these  boys.  The  number  of  towns 
and  cities  in  which  any  of  them  are  placed  is  now  but  a  little 
more  than  100  in  Massachusetts,  and  18  of  these  are  cities. 
There  are  in  the  State  probably  200  country  tow^ns,  in  each  of 
which  one  reform  school  boy  could  be  placed,  with  some  hope 
that  he  would  remain  there  and  do  well.  Here,  too,  as  at  the 
Primary  School,  there  is  need  of  a  more  vigilant  search  for 
good  places,  though  probably  it  would  be  harder  to  find  per- 
manent i)laces  for  these  boys  than  for  the  pupils  at  Monson. 

The  additions  already  made  to  the  great  structure  at  West- 
borough,  give  it  much  the  appearance  that  it  had  in  1859, 
before  the  fire  which  destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  establish- 
ment as  it  then  stood.  For  a  few  years  before  the  fire,  there 
had  been  700  boys  or  more  at  the  school  in  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  average  number  in  1858  was  nearly  GOO.  Should 
the  new  building  be  completed  as  now  planned,  there  would 
be  room  for  about  550  boys,  and  the  number  in  course  of  a 
year  w^ould  probably  rise  again  above  700.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  different  boys  at  Westborough  during  the  year  1875 
w^as  about  475  ;  and  permanent  places  were  found  in  families, 
of  their  relatives  or  other  persons,  for  a  little  more  than  100 
of  these  during  the  year.  Five  only  of  these  were  indent- 
ured, while  66  were  released  on  probation,  generally  to 
their  parents.  The  finding  of  places  is  left  almost  wholly 
with  the  Visiting  Agency,  Avhich  obtained  only  about  forty 
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places  other  than  their  own  families,  for  the  boys  released 
during  the  year.  In  some  cases  too  long  a  time  intervenes 
between  the  placing  out  on  trial  and  the  formal  agreement 
nnder  which  the  boy  serves ;  nor  is  the  information  derived 
from  the  Agency  so  regular  and  frequent  as  would  seem  desir- 
able. The  number  placed  out  during  the  year  from  the 
Reform  School  being  about  100,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them 
returned  to  their  own  families  on  probation.  The  present 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  is  362. 

The  expenses  of  the  Reform  School  have  been  less  for  each 
boy  during  the  past  few  years  than  at  any  time  since  the  fire 
of  1859,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  State  does  not  now  quite 
reach  $100  a  year,  after  deducting  what  the  cities  and  towns 
pay,  and  what  is  received  for  labor  and  from  sales.  The  net 
cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  each  boy  there  is  now 
about  $2.50  a  week,  of  which  the  municipalities  pay  fifty 
cents,  while  the  income  of  the  Lyman  fund  paj^s  a  few  cents 
each  week,  making  the  cost  to  the  state  treasury  less  than  $2 
a  week,  without  reckoning  interest  on  the  land  and  buildings, 
which  might  add  a  dollar  a  week  more. 

(3.)    The  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

The  number  of  ^^irls  remaininof  at  the  Lancaster  School  in 
October,  1874,  was  82,  and  six  months  after  it  had  fallen  to 
78.  Since  then  a  larger  number  of  commitments  has  been 
made  than  for  several  years  past,  so  that  the  new  commit- 
ments of  the  whole  year  have  been  53,  while  in  1874  they 
were  but  22;  in  1873,  20;  and  in  1872,  24.  The  returns 
and  recommitments,  on  the  contrary,  have  fallen  off,  being 
but  17  in  1875,  while  they  were  25  in  1874,  28  in  1873,  and 
27  in  1872.  In  general  the  readmissions  at  Lancaster  have 
been  about  as  many  as  the  new  commitments,  though  some 
years,  like  the  last,  have  been  exceptional  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  in  1866  there  were  but  16  readmissions,  with  59  new 
commitments.  We  last  year  expressed  the  opinion  that 
vicious  girls,  for  some  reason  or  other,  unduly  escaped  arrest 
and  commitment  to  Lancaster.  The  figures  of  this  year  tend 
to  show  that  the  opinion  was  correct ;  but  there  is  now  reason 
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to  believe  thiit  the  number  of  commitments  to  Ljincaster  will 
keep  up,  and  that  the  Industrial  School,  which  now  con- 
tains nearly  120  girls,  will  remain  full,  or  even  increase  its 
number.  During  the  decline  of  the  school  in  numbers,  the 
list  of  those  remaining  in  the  families  where  they  were  placed 
under  indenture  also  fell  off  somewhat,  and  was  probably  less 
than  80  last  spring.  On  the  first  of  October,  1875,  it  was 
84,  and  these  girls  were  scattered  through  42  cities  and 
towns,  about  10  of  them  being  in  Boston.  Unlike  the  chil- 
dren who  are  placed  out  from  the  Monson  and  Westborough 
schools,  most  of  these  girls,  even  when  they  go  back  to  their 
own  parents,  are  held  under  written  agreements,  a  prudent 
usage  which  does  not  appear  to  prevent  the  finding  of  places 
in  good  families,  and  which  might  well  be  extended  in  the 
other  schools.  The  forty  or  fifty  girls  who  go  out  to  places 
in  a  year  from  Monson,  for  example,  might  mostly  be  held 
under  written  agreements,  as  well  as  those  who  go  out  from 
Lancaster, 

As  at  Westborough,  so  at  Lancaster,  the  class  of  pupils 
received  of  late  years  is  older  and  more  hardened  than  those 
formerly  sent.  The  number  of  actual  reformations  which 
take  place  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  half  of  all  who 
come  under  instruction,  but  much  good  is  done  in  many  cases 
where  the  girl  is  not  completely  reformed.  The  cost  of  the 
school  is  considerable,  and  was  more  for  each  pupil  last  year 
than  ever  before,  because  the  average  number  has  been  so 
small.  But  the  good  accomplished  is  worth  all  that  it  costs, 
and  as  the  numbers  at  the  school  increase,  the  average  weekly 
expenses  will  be  reduced.  The  new  superintendent  has 
engaged  in  his  work  with  diligence  and  devotion,  and  the 
high  standard  of  instruction  and  discipline  has  been  main- 
tained. Little  success  has  yet  attended  the  efibrts  to  provide 
remunerative  labor  for  the  pupils,  a  want  that  is  more  and 
more  felt  as  the  a<^e  of  the  inmates  increases. 

(4.)    The  Idiot  School. 

This  establishment  is  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  class 
of  state  schools  under  the  Board's  supervision,  having  here- 
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tofore  been  regarded  as  a  private  institution,  aided  by  the 
State.  The  main  part  of  its  income,  however,  is  derived 
from  the  state  treasurj-,  and  a  great  majority  of  all  the  pupils 
are  supported  by  the  State.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  the 
towns  and  cities  were  required  to  do  more  for  this  class  of 
the  public  dependents.  But  whether  supported  by  the  muni- 
cipalities or  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  School  is  too  valuable 
and  too  important  a  branch  of  our  charities  not  to  be  freely 
sustained.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Howe,  who  now  retires  from  its 
direct  management,  has  given  in  his  last  report  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  an  account  of  the  methods  of  the  school, 
which  we  commend  to  the  Legislature.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  now  122. 

lY.    Pauperism  in  Massachusetts  :  its  Cost  and  Causes. 

When  the  large  number  of  the  public  poor  in  Massachu- 
setts is  first  noticed  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  subject, 
it  often  excites  surprise,  and  sometimes  reproach.  Our  Com- 
monwealth is  thus  blamed  for  what  is  either  the  accident  of 
its  position,  or  the  result  of  its  generosity  and  philanthropy. 
We  perhaps  report  more  paupers,  and  we  probably  maintain 
them  better,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  in  proportion 
to  its  population  ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  the  inconsider- 
ate observer,  as  if  we  were  approaching  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  England  and  other  old  countries,  where  one  person 
in  every  tw^enty  or  thirty  is  a  pauper.  This  is  not  really  the 
case,  Avhatever  our  statistics  may  seem  to  show ;  for  w^hen 
the  estimates  of  pauperism  for  European  countries  are  made 
on  the  same  basis  with  ours,  it  instantly  appears  that  the  evil 
is  there  two  or  three  times  as  great,  and  four  or  five  times  as 
burdensome,  as  in  Massachusetts.  We  expend  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  this  is  not  often  so 
expended  as  to  increase  pauperism,  except  as  it  draws  into 
the  State  from  other  States  and  countries  those  who  need 
public  relief.  We  are  providing  in  Massachusetts  for  much 
pauperism  that  had  its  root  in  England,  Ireland,  the  British 
Provinces,  or  at  the  South,  and  has  only  been  transplanted 
to  our  soil ;  while  we  have  uprooted  and  exterminated  much 
of  our  native  pauperism. 
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It  ouffht  not  to  1)0  foT'irottcn  tluit  there  is  a  wide  clifference, 
in  spite  of  superficial  resemblances,  between  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  pauperism  in  England  and  in  New  England. 
Our  poor-laws  are  only  in  theory  based  upon  those  of  the 
mother-country,  and  they  proceed,  iu  their  administration, 
upon  a  policy  more  like  that  of  Scotland  than  that  of  England. 
An  intelligent  English  writer  some  years  ago  t])us  pointed 
out,  with  much  clearness,  the  actual  defect  and  bane  of  the 
English  polic}^  towards  the  poor,  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  poor-law  theory  is,  that  all  occupiers  of  houses  and  lands 
shall  contribute  to  a  general  fund,  localized  for  better  administra- 
tion, to  make  provision  against  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  desti- 
tute. Its  practice  is  that  no  destitute  person,  however  meritorions, 
can  benefit  by  this  organization  without  having  to  pass  nnder  some- 
thing very  like  the  old  Roman  yoke.  On  the  one  side  of  tlie  Can- 
dine  Forks,  a  man  stands  erect,  self-respecting  and  respected,  and 
with  name  unstained  ;  on  the  other  side  he  crouches,  a  changed  and 
degraded  being.  He  has  become  a  social  pariah,  hopes  destro3'ed, 
spirit  crushed,  reputation  gone.  Society,  before  it  yields  what  it 
dare  not  refuse,  so  embitters  the  morsel  b}'  contempt,  that  neither 
giver  nor  receiver  is  blessed  in  the  act.  The  terms  '  pauper,' 
'  parish,'  '  poor-relief,'  all  savor  of  social  reproach.  The  poor  are 
taught  that  it  is  virtnons  to  shrink  from  everything  appertaining  to 
the  whole  S3'stem.  A  beggar,  even,  will  unblushingly  ask  for  alms 
^  to  keep  himself  off  the  parish.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  avoid 
the  whole  sj'stem  as  something  tainted  b}'  social  leprosy,  and 
equally  shrink  from  all  but  enforced  contact.  From  father  to  son, 
through  man}"  a  generation,  the  unconscious  legac}'  of  contempt 
and  hard  dealing  has  descended  to  us.  Nothing  testifies  so  clearl}' 
to  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  upper  classes  as  the  persistent  rigor 
of  all  legislation  affecting  the  poor  for  eight  hundred  years.  From 
Saxon  serfdom  down  to  modern  pauperism  the  old  key-note  of  con- 
tempt and  isolation  vibrates  unchanged." 

Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  in  dealing  with  pau- 
perism, in  England  or  anywhere  else,  has  been  gained  by 
reversing  this  practice  of  suspicion,  contempt  and  abasement, — 
by  classifying  the  poor  according  to  their  real  character  and 
needs,  and  treating  the  money  raised  for  their  relief  as  an 
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insurance  fund,  to  which  they  or  their  representatives  had 
contributed  their  full  share.  .The  poor-rate  is,  properly,  an 
insurance  premium ;  the  poor-law  system  of  any  country 
should  be  a  "  National  Friendly  Society."  This  is  what  the 
Board  of  Charities  has  aimed  at  in  Massachusetts,  and  its 
policy  for  checking  and  controlling  pauperism  resembles  that 
of  this  English  writer,  only  more  extended,  and  reaching  into 
details  which  he  did  not  consider.  His  four  jDoints  are, — 
(1.)  Punishment  for  vagrancy  ;  (2.)  Utilization  of  the  weak 
or  vicious  portion  of  the  lowest  poor;  (3.)  Prevention  of 
any  pauperizing  influence  upon  the  independent  poor ;  and 
(4.)  To  afibrd  an  opening  for  voluntary  almsgiving,  without 
the  evils  attending  institutional  organization.  All  these  meth- 
ods have  been  put  in  practice  in  Massachusetts  ;  the  first  by 
the  town  and  cit}'  authorities ;  the  second  and  third  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  State  Workhouse  and  the  State  Pri- 
mary School ;  and  with  gratifying  success,  especially  in  what 
has  been  done  for  poor  children.  Moreover,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  kindred  of  the  poor  to  provide 
for  them,  and  to  have  those  needing  public  relief  cared  for  by 
that  community  to  which  they  properly  belong ;  and  a  vigi- 
lant supervision  has  been  exercised  over  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  methods  of  relief  and  of  discipline.  That  the 
plague  of  pauperism  has  never  spread  far  in  America  is  due 
mainly  to  our  institutions,  and  to  the  opportunity  which  they 
offer  to  the  poor  man  ;  that  it  has  been  controlled  and  dimin- 
ished Avhere  a  dense  population  and  the  varied  competitions 
of  industry  had  given  it  a  foothold,  must  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  such  measures  as  have  been  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  past  twenty  years.  Within  that  period,  pau- 
perism has  decreased  here,  in  proportion  to  our  population 
and  wealth,  and  in  spite  of  the  civil  war  and  its  results. 

It  is  true  that  this  relative  diminution  of  pauperism  has 
been  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  certain  classes  of  the 
poor,  and  in  the  cost  of  relieving  the  whole  number.  The 
money  now  expended  for  the  poor  annually  in  Massachusetts, 
by  all  public  agencies,  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago ;  while  our  population  in  that  period  has 
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iucreased  but  50  per  cent.  This  greater  expenditure  is  nearly 
half  owing,  proliably,  to  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
money,  as  shown  by  the  enhanced  price  of  articles  used. 
But  there  have  been  other  causes  for  the  outlay,  and  there 
are  some  recent  ones  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and 
checked,  if  possible.  The  increasing  number  of  the  pauper 
insane  supported  by  the  cities  and  towns  has  already  been 
mentioned.  There  has  been  a  corresponding,  though  a  much 
smaller,  increase  among  the  insane  poor  supported  by  the 
State.  Thus,  in  1864,  the  number  of  insane  state  paupers 
maintained  on  the  first  of  October  was  not  far  from  700  ;  at 
the  same  date,  in  1866,  it  was  700;  in  1870,  663;  in  1871,  631  ; 
in  1872,  640  ;  in  1873,  675  ;  in  1874,  841  ;  in  1875,  726.  But 
for  the  removals  made  by  our  Board  the  number  would  now 
exceed  1,000;  perhaps,  even,  1,200.  The  insane  poor  sup- 
ported by  the  cities  and  towns,  at  the  same  date,  numbered, — 
in  1864,  850  ;  in  1866,  930  ;  in  1871,  1,100 ;  in  1872,  1,200 ; 
in  1873,  1,250;  in  1874,  1,274 ;  in  1875,  1,434.  Yet  with 
all  this  increase  among  the  insane,  w^hich  is  a  very  costly  class 
to  support,  the  average  number  of  tow  n  and  city  paupers  fully 
supported  (sane  and  insane)  was  but  4,250  in  1875,  while 
it  was  reported  as  4,255  as  long  ago  as  1840,  and  in  1860,  no 
doubt,  exceeded  4,000. 

Taking  into  account  the  poor  of  all  kinds  fully  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1864,  when  the 
statistics  were  first  gathered  w^ith  substantial  accuracy,  we  find, 
up  to  1874,  these  general  results, — a  failure  to  increase,  and 
even  a  positive  diminution  of  the  number  receiving  support. 

Among  the  state  paupers,  with  whose  condition  the  Board 
of  Charities  has  had  the  most  to  do,  we  find  the  diminution 
very  marked,  especially  within  the  years  from  1866  to 
1873,  Avhen  the  policy  of  the  Board  had  its  fullest  efiect. 
The  average  number  of  state  paupers  supported  in  public 
establishments  was  2,537  in  1860;  2,911  in  1861;  3,156  in 
1862;  2,750  in  1863;  2,527  in  1864;  2,591  in  1865;  and 
2,399  in  1866.  The  same  establishments  contained  2,259  in 
in  1867;  2,309  in  1868;  2,109  in  1869;  1,940  in  1870; 
1,963  in  1871;  1,939  in  1872  ;  1,965  in  1873  ;  and  only 
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2,220  in  1874.  If  to  these  numbers  are  added  the  probable 
average  number  of  the  sick  state  poor  supported  in  the  towns, 
in  1865  and  succeeding  years,  the  aggregate  for  1865  would 
become  2,650;  for  1866,  2,550;  for  1867,  2,400;  for  1868, 
2,560;  for  1869,  2,360;  for  1870,  2,140;  for  1871,  2,163; 
for  1872,  2,139  ;  for  1873,  2,215  ;  and  for  1874,  2,470.  For 
the  past  year,  the  number  in  the  establishments,  which  in  1860 
contained  2,537  state  paupers  (the  average  population),  has 
been  but  2,262,  of  whom  only  about  2,230  were  chargeable 
to  the  State,  and  less  than  1,800  were,  strictly  speaking,  state 
paupers.  Adding  to  these  2,230  the  200  sick  state  poor 
constantly  receiving  aid,  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,430  persons, 
instead  of  the  2,537  who  were  supported  fifteen  years  before, 
and  the  3,174  of  the  year  1858.  These  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  a  hundred  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  the 
population  of  the  State  in  that  period  increased  more  than 
one-third.  Had  the  State's  poor  increased  from  1860  to  1875 
as  fast  as  the  population,  there  would  have  been  3,400  in  the 
past  year,  instead  of  the  2,430  actually  found. 

A  portion  of  this  decrease  in  state  paupers  was  due  to 
changes  in  the  laws  of  settlement,  which  threw  a  larger 
number  on  the  cities  and  towns  for  support ;  yet  in  the  ten 
years  since  1864,  the  average  number  of  town  paupers  sup- 
ported in  almshouses  increased  but  about  a  dozen, — from' 
2,866  to  2,879, — although  the  number  receiving  "out-door 
relief"  has  considerably  augmented.  What  makes  this  last- 
mentioned  increase  less  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  the  state 
pensions  to  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  fiimilies  of  those  killed 
in  the  war,  have  fiiUen  ofi"  more  than  three-fourths  since  1864  ; 
for  it  was  but  natural  that,  with  the  reduction  from  $2,300,000, 
of  "state  aid  "  in  1864  to  $420,000  in  1875,  pauperism  in  the 
towns  and  cities  should  somewhat  increase.  Such  has  indeed 
been  the  result,  and  perhaps  partly  for  the  reason  named. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  direct  connection 
between  the  decrease  of  the  large  sums  paid  in  state  pensions 
and  the  increase  in  the  pauper  expenses  of  the  cities  and  towns  ; 
but  that  there  was  an  indirect  and  virtual  connection,  we 
cannot  doubt,  since,  under  the  so-called  "  military  settlement 
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law"  of  1865,  hiindreds  and  even  thousands  of  our  soldiers, 
or  their  families,  have  been  aided  by  the  towns  and  cities  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  credited  during  the  civil  war.  Those 
cities,  also,  which  disbursed  and  received  the  largest  amounts 
of  "state  aid,"  are  generally  those  which  have  the  largest 
pauper  expenses,  though  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Irregularities  and  exceptions  are  common  in  the  pauper  sta- 
tistics of  our  cities,  to  be  sure,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
given  below,  in  which  certain  classes  of  the  city  poor,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  for  them  in  the  principal  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1875,  are  noted 
down  for  comparison. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  (which  do  not  include  the  sums 
paid  by  the  State  for  its  paupers  found  in  these  cities,  amount- 
ing, perhaps,  to  $200,000  more)  will  show  how  unequally  the 
burden  of  pauperism  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. Thus,  Boston  expends  more  than  25  cents  for  each  of 
its  inhabitants  in  supporting  its  lunatic  poor  in  hospitals  (who 
make  two-fifths  of  all  the  poor  fully  supported),  and  nearly 
50  cents  in  full  support  of  all  kinds,  but  only  30  cents  in 
partial  support ;  while  Cambridge,  which  does  not  spend 
quite  10  cents  per  capita  on  its  hospital  patients,  lays  out 
more  than  50  cents  in  full  support  of  all  kinds,  and  about  45 
cents  in  partial  support.  The  net  cost  of  pauperism  in  Cam- 
bridge is  more  than  90  cents,  w^iile  in  Boston  it  is  less  than 
80  cents,  to  each  inhabitant;  in  Fall  River  it  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Boston  ;  in  New  Bedford  it  is  higher,  being  $1  and 
upward;  in  Lynn  it  is  nearly  $1.20;  while  in  Salem  and 
Haverhill  it  is  less  than  70  cents,  in  Springfield  only  80,  in 
Worcester  but  little  more  than  40,  in  Lowell  and  in  Pittsfield 
less  than  40,  in  Holyoke  but  33,  in  Newton  less  than  30,  and 
in  Lawrence  hardly  25  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  If  it  should 
be  inquired  why  one  manufacturing  city,  like  Lawrence,  pays 
a  poor-rate  of  but  25  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  while  another, 
like  Fall  River,  pays  more  than  three  times  as  much,  and 
another — L^^in — pays  almost  five  times  as  much,  various  rea- 
sons would  be  found.  At  Lawrence  there  is  a  strict  and 
careful  supervision  of  the  money  expended,  and  the  popula- 
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tion  is  kept  steadily  employed ;  at  Lynn  the  work  of  shoe- 
making  is  not  steadily  followed  through  the  year,  and  the 
management  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  is  not  so  methodi- 
cal. The  same  is  true  of  New  Bedford  where  it  has  lonoj 
been  the  habit  to  give  liberally  to  the  out-door  poor,  as  it  is 
also  in  Fall  River,  while  Taunton,  in  the  same  county,  pays 
much  less  in  this  way.  In  general,  too,  wherever  population 
rapidly  increases,  pauperism  cannot  quite  keep  pace  with  it. 
Certain  cities,  like  Springfield  and  Lowell,  Fitchburg  and 
Fall  River,  and  preeminently  Boston,  are  so  situated  as  to 
receive  and  even  attract  the  pauperism  that  invariably  accom- 
panies immigration  from  other  States  and  countries.  But 
these  considerations  will  not  explain  all  the  anomalies.  The 
whole  population  of  the  State  being  1,652,000,  and  the 
reported  net  cost  of  pauperism  in  the  cities  and  towns  being 
$1,172,416,  or  a  little  more  than  70  cents  for  each  inhabitant, 
why  should  the  citizens  of  Chelsea  pay  less  than  40  cents  and 
those  of  rural  and  sea-faring  Diikes  and  Nantucket  pay  respect- 
ively $1.60  and  $2.15? 

These  discrepancies  of  cost  are  conclusive  as  to  one  point, 
— that  there  is  no  general  and  increasing  cause  of  pau- 
perism in  Massachusetts,  as  some  have  fancied,  but  that 
where  it  increases  the  causes  are  local  or  special,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  reduced,  or  even  disappear  entirely.  Even  in 
cities  ^vhere  pauperism  now  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  as 
in  Fall  River,  we  find  that  the  poor-rate  was,  ten  years  ago, 
more  than  $1  for  each  inhabitant;  while  now,  with  so  much 
money  expended  in  out-door  relief,  it  is  but  80  cents.  The 
total  reported  pauper  expenses  in  New  Bedford  in  1865,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  21,000,  were  $27,458,  while  in 
1875,  with  nearly  26,000  people,  they  were  but  $32,235,  and 
the  net  cost  only  $26,231.  In  Newburyport,  where  now  the 
whole  expenses  are  reported  as  $16,130,  and  the  net  cost 
$14,268,  in  1865  the  expenses  were  reported  as  $18,689,  and 
the  cost  of  out-door  relief  was  larger  than  now.  If  we  look 
at  the  number  of  persons  fully  supported  in  cities  where  the 
cost  has  increased,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  not  always  because 
the  number  of  the  permanent  poor  is  greater  than  formerly. 
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Thus,  in  Lynn,  where,  during  LS74-75,  there  were  but  90 
persons  in  the  city  almshouse,  there  were  101  in  1865  ;  and 
in  Cambridge,  when  the  popuhition  was  but  29,000,  there 
were  140  ahiishouse  inmates,  where,  last  year,  with  nearly 
48,000  people,  there  were  but  194  almshouse  inmates.  The 
average  number  in  all  the  town  and  city  almshouses  in  18G5 
was  greater  than  in  1875  (2,896  against  2,879),  though  their 
cost  had  risen  from  $260,000  to  more  than  $400,000  in  the 
ten  years.  If  we  may  believe  the  official  reports,  there  were 
actually  more  persons  in  the  180  city  and  town  almshouses  in 
1840,  when  Massachusetts  had  but  737,699  inhabitants,  than 
there  were  in  225  almshouses  (including  the  State  Almshouse 
with  844  inmates)  in  1875,  when  our  population  had  more 
than  doubled.  The  average  number  in  almshouses  in  1840 
was  given  as  4,255  and  the  cost  about  $200,000;  while  in 
1875  the  cost  of  3,724  almshouse  inmates,  including  those  at 
Tewksbury,  was  about  $500,000. 

Yet,  without  doubt,  our  paupers  in  the  aggregate  have 
doubled  since  1840,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  ; 
and  for  the  past  two  years  they  have  been  increasing  fiist  in  the 
State  as  a  whole,  while  remaining  at  the  'same  number,  or  even 
decreasing,  in  many  towns,  and  perhaps  in  some  cities.  In 
1840,  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  our  paupers  were  of 
native  origin  ;  now  no  less  than  two-thirds,  including  the 
state  paupers,  must  be  of  recent  foreign  origin, — that  is, 
either  foreign-born,  or  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  for- 
eigners. In  some  cities,  as  Boston  and  Fall  River,  probably 
five-sixths  of  all  the  public  i30or  are  of  recent  foreign  origin, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  settled  poor  are  so.  Without  con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  general  and  obvious  causes  of  pauper- 
ism in  Massachusetts,  we  may  say  that  its  chief  occasion  or 
proximate  cause  is  immigration.  And  thus,*by  a  little  reflec- 
tion, we  may  learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  and  regulate 
immigration,  if  we  would  check  the  growth  of  pauperism  in  our 
Commonwealth.  The  Reports  of  the  General  Agent,  and  of 
the  Special  Agent,  do  not  exaggerate  the  truth  in  this  regard  ; 
and  if  pauperism  is  now  gaining  ground  among  us,  it  is  not 
wholly  by  reason  of  the  hard  times,  but  because  Massachu- 
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setts  has  given  up  some  "  wholesome  and  effectual  safeguards 
against  an  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  immigration."  And, 
as  the  General  Agent  well  says,  any  considerable  addition  to 
our  own  poor,  by  the  introduction  of  aliens  and  strangers 
from  other  communities,  "should  not  be  tolerated,  unless 
sufficient  means  for  their  support  are  assured."  Nor  does  the 
evil  spring  from  natural  immigration  alone,  for  many  paupers 
from  foreign  countries  are  unquestionably  sent  to  America  as 
paupers,  and  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  not  a  few  come 
to  abide  in  Massachusetts.  The  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York,  which  finds  that  State  suffering  greatly  from  this  immi- 
gration of  paupers,  thus  speaks  of  the  matter  in  its  report 
for  1874 

"  How  large  a  number  of  these  alien  paupers  have  come  into  our 
State  hy  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  or  benevolent  associations 
or  municipalities,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  That  there 
are  large  numbers  of  such,  is  clear.  That  it  has  been  a  S3^stematic 
policy,  quietly  and  covertly  pursued  by  various  foreign  countries,  to 
relieve  themselves  of  danger  and  expense  b}'  assisting  convicts  and 
paupers  to  emigrate  to  our  country,  where  the}'  should  be  cared  for 
at  our  expense,  is  unfortunately  too  clear.  Many  such  persons  have 
been  detected  and  sent  back  b}'  the  vigilance  of  the  Emigration 
Commission  in  New  York.  But  that  we  have  a  considerable  number 
of  such  persons  now  within  our  borders,  seems  beyond  question. 
From  no  class  of  our  citizens  have  such  emphatic  complaints  been 
made  of  this  condition  of  things,  as  from  those  who  are  of  foreign 
birth.  They  come  among  us  to  be  naturalized  and  earn  their  own 
living,  and  to  become  with  us  bearers  of  all  public  burdens.  These 
abuses  are  more  readily  detected  by  such  persons  than  by  the  native- 
born  citizens,  and  none  will  be  more  ready  than  they  to  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  any  proper  legislation  calculated  to  remedy  this  serious  evil. 
The  State  Pauper  Law  of  1873  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties to  send  to  the  States  to  which  they  belong,  all  paupers  who  are 
found  within  our  limits  without  a  legal  settlement.  Under  this  law, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  have  been  sent  out  of  the  State 
during  the  past  3^ear.  What  is  just  and  right  between  State  and 
State  in  our  Union,  ought  to  be  just  and  right  between  our  own  and 
a  foreign  nation.  Should  we  not  be  justified  in  sending  back  to 
Europe,  to  be  cared  for  by  their  own  people,  these  unnaturalized 
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paupers  and  convicts  who  have  been  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
our  countr}'  and  made  a  burden  to  the  tax-payers  of  New  York  ?  " 

Id  order  to  ascertain  what  rights  exist  under  our  foreign 
treaties,  and  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  in 
relation  to  the  prohibition  of  pauper  immigration,  and  the 
sending  back  of  paupers  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
the  New  York  Board  obtained  the  legal  opinion  of  an  eminent 
jurist.  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
printed  in  the  report  just  quoted.  For  the  information  of 
the  Legislature,  we  have  inserted  portions  of  this  learned 
opinion  in  the  Appendix. 

The  introduction  of  persons  from  other  States  of  the  Union, 
either  directly  as  paupers  or  under  circumstances  that  soon 
made  them  dependent  upon  the  State,  has  been  going  on  in 
Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and  is  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  number,  the  capacity,  and  the  excellence  of  our  public 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  Even  the  opening 
of  the  four  state  almshouses  in  1854,  designed  as  they  were 
to  apply  the  so-called  "  workhouse  test "  to  one  class  of  our 
poor,  had  at  first,  and  at  intervals  since  has  had,  an  influence 
to  draw  poor  people  into  Massachusetts. 

To  cure  an  acknowledged  evil  of  administration  respecting 
the  support  of  the  "state  poor"  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  their 
residence,  those  state  almshouses  were  erected  in  the  metro- 
politan, central,  western  and  southern  divisions  of  the  State  ; 
yet  they  have  sometimes  served  as  beacons  to  invite  the  poor 
of  other  New  England  States  to  our  borders.  True,  they 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  and  removal  of  this 
class  from  the  State,  which  under  the  old  system  did  not 
exist,  but  oftentimes  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the 
person  at  the  time  of  his  admission  was  such  as  to  prevent 
his  immediate  removal,  and  he  became  a  permanent  charge. 
The  existence  of  institutions  like  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Intirmary,  the  Idiot  School,  and 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  also,  and  in  no  less  degree, 
contributed  to  swell  the  number  of  dependents  from  other 
States,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  as  has  already  been  intimated. 
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Immigration  into  Massachusetts  takes  place  both  by  land  and 
by  water,  large  numbers  coming  by  land  from  Canada,  etc., 
who  are  not  reckoned  in  the  General  Agent's  statistics  con- 
cerning the  port  of  Boston.  The  number  of  immigrants 
landing  at  Boston  has  greatly  decreased  of  late ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  though  not  so  much,  has  the  inland  immigration 
declined.  While  the  State's  poor  have  increased  but  slightly 
in  the  aggregate  number  and  cost  of  support,  thei'e  was  yet 
a  large  addition  to  this  class  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  in 
consequence  of  the  immigration  of  the  last  few  years.  And 
this  increase  would  have  been  much  more  perceptible,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  new  settlement  law  of  1874,  which  removed 
from  the  State's  list  at  one  end  about  as  many  paupers  as 
were  added  at  the  other  end  by  immigration.  By  constant 
activity  in  removals,  the  General  Agent  has  prevented  any 
apparent  accumulation  of  state  paupers;  but  there  is  such  an 
accumulation  notwithstanding,  and  this  prevents  the  new 
settlement  law  from  havinoj  its  full  effect  in  diminishins:  the 
State's  poor.  Had  it  been  possible,  under  recent  statutes  and 
decisions,  to  regulate  immigration  as  it  should  be  regulated, 
and  to  keep  out  or  send  away  intruding  paupers,  the  average 
number  of  the  State's  poor,  instead  of  2,430  in  1875,  would 
have  been  no  more  than  2,000.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
legislature  to  restore  the  old  safeguards  against  this  undesira- 
ble immigration,  or  to  devise  new  ones,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  see  outside  pauperism  still  more  encroaching  upon  us. 

V.   Proceedings  and  Expenses  of  the  Board  in  1875. 

The  only  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  w^as  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  F. 
Donnelly,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  as  his  successor.  The  number  of 
meetings  of  the  Board  during  the  year  has  been  twenty-six. 
Several  of  these  w^ere  held  in  connection  with  visits  to  the 
state  establishments,  the  number  of  such  formal  visits  during 
the  year  having  been  fifteen.  Visits  by  the  Chairman,  Secre- 
tary, General  Agent,  or  some  member  of  the  Board,  have 
been  much  more  frequent,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty  or  sixty  at 
least.    There  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  many  votes 
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concerning  the  regular  business  of  the  Board,  approving  the 
schedules  of  small-pox  bills  submitted  by  the  Special  Agent ; 
admitting,  discharging,  transferring,  indenturing,  etc.,  in- 
mates of  the  institutions  and  wards  of  the  State,  according  to 
law  ;  allowing  the  towns  of  Ayer,  Chelmsford,  Fitchburg  and 
Hingham,  and  the  cities  of  Haverhill  and  Newton,  to  make 
use  of  the  State  Primary  School  for  the  confinement  of 
truants,  etc.  The  more  important  votes  of  the  Board,  not 
already  cited,  have  been  as  follows : — 

{October  15,  1875.)  A  ballot  reelecting  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1875-6. 

(June  <9,  1875.)  Resolved,  That  the  Board  hears  with  regret  of 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Howe,  for  nearl}'  eleven  3'ears  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  for  nine  3'ear9  its  chairman. 

Resolved,  That  the  services  of  Dr.  Howe,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  as  Chairman,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
to  the  Commonwealth,  valuable  and  acceptable  to  his  colleagues, 
and  honorable  to  himself,  and  that  we  desire  to  place  upon  record 
our  satisfaction  that  he  has  so  long,  and  so  fully  with  no  other 
reward  than  the  sense  of  i\\xiy  clone,  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  his  time,  his  energies,  his  experience,  and  his  rare 
talent  for  directing  and»organizing  public  charit}'. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-  be  instructed  to  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  Dr.  Howe,  and  to  express  to  him  the  sincere  wish  of 
the  Board,  that  his  years  of  leisure  may  be  as  pleasant  as  his  years 
of  activity  have  been  fruitful  in  those  works  of  philanthrop}',  and 
those  measures  of  well-considered  policy,  with  which  his  name  will 
ever  be  connected. 

{September  1,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  Chairman  be  instructed 
to  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  that  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  will  prepare  for  publication  with  its  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1875,  a  historical  and  statistical  statement  concerning  the 
charities  of  Massachusetts  during  the  centurj'  now  closing,  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  the 
length  of  the  statement  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  printed  pages, 
and  its  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  printing,  being  about  $500. 

Concerning  insanity  and  the  cases  of  insane  persons,  the 
following  votes  were  passed  : — 
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{January  6,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  whole  subject  of  insanity, 
and  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  should  be  investigated 
and  supervised  by  a  special  inspector  or  commission. 

{March  3,  1875.)  Voted.,  That  this  Board  finds  many  reasons 
why  the  application  of  James  G.  Goodnow  for  release  from  the 
McLean  Asylum  should  be  granted,  provided  there  can  be  proper 
care,  oversight  and  guardianship  of  him  after  his  discharge  ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
experiment  of  releasing  said  Goodnow  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
made. 

In  regard  to  prisons  and  prison  returns,  the  following  votes 
were  passed : — 

{April  7, 1875.)  Voted,  (1.)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
the  entire  body  of  returns  and  reports  from  the  county  and  munici- 
pal prisons  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  under  chapter  307  of  the  Acts  of  1864,  should  be  made 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said 
Commissioners  or  their  Secretarj^,  as  contemplated  b}^  the  Act  of 
last  year. 

(2.)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  in  asking  from  the  legislature 
such  an  enactment  as  will  give  full  effect  to  the  foregoing  vote,  and 
to  so  much  of  chapter  264,  Acts  of  1874,  as  relates  to  county  and 
municipal  prisons. 

(3.)  That  the  Secretary  be  relieved  from  tabulating  the  county 
and  municipal  prison  returns  of  the  present  year,  and  that  they  be 
turned  over  to  the  Prison  Commissioners,  whenever  that  body  is 
read}^  to  receive  them. 

{October  5,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Earle,  and 
Mr.  Donnelly,  be  a  committee  of  this  Board  to.  examine  the  cases  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  upper  arch  of  the  State  Prison,  and  report  what 
action  should  be  taken  b}'  the  Board  with  respect  to  said  prisoners. 

In  regard  to  inmates  of  the  Monson  establishment,  it  was 
voted, — 

f  {February  1,  1875.)  That  the  General  Agent  investigate  the 
cases  of  the  state  paupers  at  Monson,  and  have  authority  to  dis- 
charge such  of  them  as  in  his  judgment  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
or  will  be  cared  for  by  their  friends,  and  th?it  he  report  his  action  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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{May  5,  1875.)  Voted,  That  hereafter  all  inmates  of  the  State 
Primar}-  School  shall  be  considered  as  discharged  therefrom  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months  after  becoming  sixteen  years  of  age, 
unless  the  Board  by  special  vote,  in  pursuance  of  section  7,  Acts  of 
1866,  has  provided  for  their  retention  in  said  school. 

The  following  votes  were  passed  concerning  the  Bridge- 
water  Workhouse  and  the  State  Reform  School : — 

{,hine  2,  1875.)  Voted,  That  from  April  1,  1875,  the  charge  for 
support  of  town  paupers  at  the  State  Workhouse  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  week. 

{June  8,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  cell  accommodations  at  the 
Workhouse  for  the  confinement  of  refractory  male  inmates  are 
mostly  unsuitable  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  an  immediate  remedy  of  the  defect  is  recommended. 

That  we  find  in  the  Workhouse  persons  of  a  class  for  which  the 
institution  was  not  originally  intended,  and  for  the  proper  restraint 
and  employment  of  whom  the  arrangements  are  unsuitable  and  in- 
adequate ;  and  to  remed}^  this  evil,  and  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
situation,  the  Board  would  recommend  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
Workhouse,  and  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  commitments  thereto. 

{July  7,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  au- 
thority to  place  with  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month,  an}'  boy  committed  by  the 
courts  to  the  control  of  this  Board,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Visiting  Agent  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  temporaril}-  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  said  boy,  pending  the  action  of  the  Board  on 
the  question  of  committing  him  to  said  school  as  provided  by  law  ; 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  executive  committee  shall  report  the  fact 
of  such  temporary  disposal  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  vote 
to  the  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  and  ask  that  the}'  au- 
thorise the  superintendent  of  the  school  to  receive  and  temporaril}^ 
hold  boys  of  the  class  specified. 

Concerning  the  business  of  the  General  Agent's  department, 
it  was  voted, — 

{June  2,  1875.)  That  the  General  Agent,  at  his  discretion,  ma}^ 
waive  the  notice  required  b}'  chapter  170,  Acts  of  1874,  on  account 
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of  expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  for  the  calen- 
dar 3'ear  1874. 

(August  4,  1875.)  That  the  General  Agent  of  this  Board  be 
instructed  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (section  11,  chapter  223,  Acts  of  1862)  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  for  the  support  at  tlie  North- 
ampton Lunatic  Hospital,  since  July  1,  1871,  of  Bridget  Sheehan. 

{September  23,  1875.)  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be 
requested,  if  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  instruct  the  Attorney- 
General  to  appear  in  the  case  of  Somerville  versus  Boston,  in  rela- 
tion to  liability  for  a  pauper,  the  results  of  which  will  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

{December  i,  1875.)  That  the  separate  department  of  the  sick 
state  poor  be  discontinued  after  the  31st  of  December,  1875,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Agent  in  his 
report  for  the  month  of  October,  1875,  and  that  the  duties  thereof 
be  thereafter  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  General  Agent. 

In  addition  to  other  votes  concerning  the  indenture  of  chil- 
dren and  the  business  of  the  Visiting  Agent's  department, 
the  foHowing  were  adopted  : — 

{January  20,  1875.)  Voted,  That  the  Visiting  Agent  submit 
these  indentures  for  the  signatures  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
made,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  he  report  on  the  1st  of  Februar}' 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  their  execution  ;  and 
that  he  report  in  full  relative  thereto  at  the  regular  March  meeting 
of  the  Board,  returning  indentures  that  the  parties  have  refused  to 
execute. 

{Jidy  21,  1875.)  Voted,  That  in  this  and  all  similar  cases  [of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Visiting  Agent  belonging  to  children  in 
custody  of  the  Board],  the  money  be  deposited  in  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings  in  the  name  of  the  child,  and  that  the  Visit- 
ing Agent  hold  the  bank-book. 

Expenses  of  the  Board  and  Its  Dejpartments. 
The  detailed  statement  of  the  persons  employed,  compen- 
sation paid,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  work  of  the 
Board  and  its  departments  for  the  calendar  year  1875,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
expenses  fall  short,  in  the  aggregate,  of  those  for  the  year 
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ending  October  1,  1875,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  for  1?<74, 
which,  as  tinally  made  up,  was  $48,185.27,  or,  deducting  the 
General  Agent's  collections,  $36,616.86.  The  aggregate  for 
1875  was  but  $45,421.93;  namely,  for  the  Board's  expenses, 
$811.93;  for  the  Secretary's  department,  $S,odS.12;  for  the 
General  Agent's,  $12,109.06  ;  for  the  Visiting  Agent's,  $15,- 
146.33;  for  the  Special  Agent's  ordinary  expenses,  $5,352.04, 
and  for  his  expenses  in  small-pox  cases,  $3,444.45.  Besides 
these  amounts,  $9,723.36  has  been  expended  by  the  General 
Agent  in  the  transfer  and  removal  of  paupers,  about  the  same 
sum  that  has  been  thus  expended  annually  for  twenty  years 
and  more.  In  Schedule  B,  on  another  page,  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Charities  and  its  departments  are  given 
as  $42,700,  and  the  expenses  as  $36,625.44,  exclusive  of  the 
Special  Agency,  for  which  no  specific  appropriation  is  made  ; 
audit  and  visitation  being  paid  for  by  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  sick  state  paupers.  The  collections  made  by  the 
General  Agent  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury  during  1875 
were  larger  than  usual,  being  $16,273.68;  and  this  sum, 
deducted  from  the  aggregate  expenses  above  stated,  leaves  a 
net  cost  of  $29,148.25,— less  by  $7,468.61  than  in  1874.  In 
connection  with  these  statements  of  expense  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  Board,  it  is  proper  to  make  some  remarks 
additional  and  explanatory. 

T7ie  Work  done  in  the  Departments. 
The  Secretary's  work  is  mainly  clerical  and  statistical.  It 
was  the  expectation  of  Governor  Andrew  that  this  Depart- 
ment would  become  in  time  a  general  statistical  bureau ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  Secretary,  by  the  Act  of  1863  (chapter 
240)  was  allowed  to  examine  the  various  statistical  returns 
then  made,  and  was  required  to  "arrange  and  publish  in  his. 
annual  report  all  desirable  information  concerning  the  indus- 
trial and  material  interests  of  the  Commonwealth which  re- 
lated to  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  insanity.  Since  that 
time,  another  statistical  bureau  (of  Labor)  has  been  created, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  l)een  established,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  work  of  supenusing  the  charities 
m 
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of  the  State  can  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  done,  without  Com- 
plicating it  with  the  collection  of  general  statistics.  The 
latter  can  best  be  carried  on  by  a  single  and  comprehensive 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  should  bring  together  all  the  facts 
and  figures  obtained,  under  one  method  of  treatment,  and 
prepare  them  for  publication  in  a  condensed  and  comparative 
form,  which  is  now  scarcely  possible  in  the  diversity  of  method 
among  those  who  gather  and  edit  the  information  in  regard  to 
registration,  taxation,  banking,  insurance,  pauperism,  crime, 
etc.  Without  making  any  definite  recommendation  on  a  sub- 
ject lying  somewhat  beyond  its  province,  this  Board  would 
express  its  readiness  to  cooperate  in  any  general  concentra- 
tion of  the  statistical  work  after  the  manner  indicated.  If 
done,  this  would  relieve  the  Secretary  from  no  small  portion 
of  his  office- work,  which  could  then  be  more  readily  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  other  departments,  and  the  whole  be 
carried  on  with  less  cost  than  at  present. 

The  General  Agent's  duties,  though  considerably  enlarged 
beyond  those  of  the  old  Alien  Commission,  are  in  great  part 
the  same,  and  the  performance  of  them  is  indispensable  to 
any  proper  administration  of  our  charitable  policy,  and  the 
execution  of  our  pauper  laws.  Such  an  officer,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  be  called,  will  be  found  necessary,  so  long  as 
we  retain  the  ancient  distinction  between  state  paupers  and 
town  paupers,  to  take  charge  of  the  details,  countless  and 
perplexing  as  they  are,  which  must  receive  daily  attention. 
By  combining  with  his  other  work  the  special  tasks  of  audit 
and  visitation  for  the  sick  state  poor,  which  are  also  in- 
dispensable, greater  efficiency  and,  in.  due  time,  greater 
economy  will  be  secured.  The  General  Agent's  report  shows 
clearly  and  succinctly  what  his  duties  are,  and  they  have 
been  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  The  same 
has  already  been  said  of  the  Special  Agent,  who  himself 
suggested,  and  who  accepts  most  cordially,  the  consolidation 
of  his  Department  with  that  of  the  General  Agent.  It  may 
properly  be  added  here  that  the  laborious  investigation  and 
audit  of  the  small-pox  claims  of  1872-3,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  Special  Agent,  was  no  part  of  his  original 
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duties,  but  belonged  rather  to  the  state  auditor,  at  whose 
request  it  was  first  undertaken-  by  this  Board.  The  whole 
work  done  by  these  two  Departments,  now  united  (exclusive 
of  the  small-pox  cost),  was  carried  on  in  1875  for  an  expense 
little,  if  any,  greater  in  gold  than  the  similar,  but  much  less 
extensive  work  of  the  Alien  Commission  in  1855.  The 
principal  increase  of  cost  in  the  work  of  the  Board  has  been 
in  the  Secretary's  and  in  the  Visiting  Agent's  departments, 
which  had  no  existence  twenty  years  ago.  The  latter,  indeed, 
was  established  on  its  present  basis  only  six  years  ago. 

The  Visiting  Agenci/. 
The  form  in  which  the  Visiting  Agent  this  year  presents 
his  report,  being  more  concise  than  usual,  enables  the  nature 
and  results  of  his  operations  to  be  more  clearly  seen  than  has 
sometimes  been  possible.  The  figures  given,  however,  still 
seem  to  exaggerate  the  work  actually  done.  This  work, 
although  important,  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  or  so  beneficial 
to  the  State  as  it  may  be  thought.  Like  all  other  things  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  tested  by  its  final  results,  not  by  what  the 
Agency  expected  or  has  hoped  to  do.  An  examination  will 
show  that  it  has  not  increased  the  number  of  homes  for  poor 
and  delinquent  children,  as  was  hoped, — there  being  no  more 
such  homes  now  than  when  the  Agency  was  created  in  1869. 
Nor  has  it  diminished  crime  among  the  young  in  any  percept- 
ible degree,  nor  yet  saved  (o  the  public  those  large  sums  of 
money  which  were  reported  in  the  years  when  the  work  was 
still  an  experiment.  The  state  treasury  has  less  to  pay  for. 
young  delinquents  than  formerly, — chiefly  because  the  Nauti- 
cal Reformatory  or  School  Ship  has  been  dispensed  with.  But 
more  is  paid  tor  the  support  of  young  offenders  in  the  city 
reformatories  and  truant  schools,  and  in  the  state,  city  and 
county  prisons, — so  that  the  net  cost  of  this  class  to  the  tax- 
payers is  probably  $20,000  a  year  more  than  it  was  six  years 
ago.  The  Agency  had  already  existed  for  two  or  three 
years,  in  another  shape,  when  established  by  statute,  and 
its  report  for  1875  is  the  ninth  which  this  Board  has  received 
and  printed. 
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In  the  year  1870,  when  the  Visiting  Agency  first  assumed 
its  present  form,  there  were  maintained  in  the  state  and  city 
reformatories  an  average  of  about  1,000  young  offenders; 
namely,  at  Westborough  269,  at  the  School  Ship  233,  at  Lan- 
caster 145,  at  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation  276,  and  in 
other  cit}^  reformatories  about  80.  On  the  first  of  October 
in  that  year,  there  were  433  young  persons  from  15  to  20 
years  old  in  the  Massachusetts  prisons,  and  518  from  20  to 
25, — in  all,  therefore,  1,950  young  offenders  in  public  estab- 
lishments, five  years  ago.  In  1874,  the  average  number  at 
the  state  and  city  reformatories  was  perhaps  no  more  than 
930;  namely,  at  Westborough  324,  at  Lancaster  93,  at  the 
Boston  House  of  Reformation  321,  and  at  other  city  reform- 
atories 120.  But  in  the  meantime  those  in  prison  between 
15  and  20  had  increased  to  554,  and  those  from  20  to  25  to 
761, — making  a  total  of  all  young  offenders  a  year  ago  of 
about  2,245,  or  nearly  300  more  than  in  1870.  In  1875  the 
average  number  in  state  and  city  reformatories  was  934 ; 
namely,  at  Westborough  336,  at  Lancaster  85,  at  Monson 
75,  at  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation  291,  and  at  other 
city  reformatories  150  ;  while  the  number  in  prison  between 
15  and  25  had  apparently  increased  to  nearly  or  quite  1,500, — 
making  a  total  of  more  than  2,300,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
20  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

Now,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  young  criminals  in 
our  city  and  county  prisons  is  about  as  great  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  State  Reformatories,  and  as  the  number  has  increased 
nearly  one-fifth,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
must  be  about  one-fiflh  greater  than  it  was  in  1870,  and 
this  would  give  an  excess  of  cost  in  1875  over  1870  of  more 
than  $40,000.  Allowing  that  two-thirds  of  this  was  incurred 
by  persons,  between  18  and  25,  who  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  within  the  range  of  the  Agency's  operations — 
(a  very  liberal  estimate,  since  any  of  those  under  22  migJit 
have  come  under  the  Agency) — and  we  have  $14,000  as  the 
increased  cost  of  the  other  third,  to  which,  if  we  add  $6,000, 
the  yearly  cost  of  the  young  delinquents  at  Monson,  we  have 
$20,000  as  the  increased  annual  cost  of  juvenile  offenders, 
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such  as  the  Agency  cares  for,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  just 
closed.  Indeed,  if  we  add  together  the  net  cost  of  the  four 
chief  Reformatories  alone  in  1870,  $143,000,  and  then  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  three  remaining  ones  in  1874,  the  $6,000  ex- 
pended at  Monson  and  the  $3,500  excess  of  Visiting  Agency 
expenses  in  1874  over  1870,  the  total  cost  of  young  oflfenders 
not  in  prisons  at  all,  will  be  about  the  same  in  the  two  years. 
The  net  cost  of  an  average  of  936  young  offenders  in  state  and 
city  schools  is  given  by  the  Secretary  as  $141,000  in  1875,  to 
which  must  be  added  not  less  than  $125,000  for  those 
maintained  in  state,  city  and  county  prisons,  making  $266,000 
in  all. 

It  is  not,  then,  because  it  has  saved  money  to  the  public 
that  the  Visiting  Agency  can  justify  its  existence, — for  there 
is  nothing  in  these  figures  to  show  that  money  has  been  saved. 
If  the  children  themselves  have  been  saved,  that  is  a  nobler 
economy,  and  one  which  would  be  more  attractive  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts.  In  this  way  the  Agency  has,  no  doubt, 
done  much  good,  in  individual  cases, — yet  it  cannot  claim 
remarkable  success  in  its  general  work.  Up  to  Octol)er, 
18G7,  the  first  Visiting  Agent  of  the  Board  had  investigated 
the  cases  of  495  children  (placed  out  from  the  Monson  estal)- 
lishment  before  there  was  any  Agent  to  look  after  them),  and 
he  reported  that  418  of  these,  or  85  per  cent.,  "were  known 
to  have  done  well."  The  more  recent  statistics  do  not  show 
any  better  result  than  this.  There  were  390  of  these  children 
in  1867  who  were  still  alive,  aud  whose  term  of  indenture 
had  not  expired, — and  of  these,  no  less  than  268,  or  more  than 
two-thirds,  were  still  in  the  families  where  they  were  first 
placed,  showing  that  their  places  were  then  more  permanent 
than  now.  For  it  appears  by  the  Primary  School  records  that, 
of  more  than  1,000  different  pupils  there,  who  have  been  sent 
to  places  since  October  1,  1866,  at  least  half  have  returned 
to  the  School,  while  a  considerable  number  more,  who  did  not 
reappear  in  the  School,  al)audoned  their  family  places. 

The  statistics  of  the  Westborouojh  School  gfive  a  result 
quite  similar.  Up  to  October,  1863,  of  1,283  boys  inden- 
tured from  the  Reform  School,  440  had  been  returned  to  the 
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school  in  one  way  or  another  during  fifteen  years,  at  the  rate 
of  30  a  year,  and  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
Since  the  Visiting  Agency  was  established  by  law,  six  years 
ago,  the  number  placed  out  has  been  (nominally)  about  850, 
and  the  number  returned  to  the  school  434 ;  that  is,  74  a 
year,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  These  figures 
are  much  exaggerated  by  duplication,  but  they  probably  show 
the  relative  frequency  of  returns  with  sufficient  exactness  ; 
and  it  appears  from  them  that  the  places  found  for  the  Reform 
School  boys  are  less  permanent  than  formerly. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Agency,  by  seeking  out  more  and 
better  families  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  children, 
would  reduce  the  numbers  in  all  the  great  establishments  and, 
at  the  same  time,  promote  the  reformation  or  the  improve- 
ment of  these  children.  Such  appears  to  have  been  its  first 
effect.  Naturally,  one  would  have  expected  this  result  to  be 
gained  more  and  more  in  successive  years, — more  children 
going  out  and  to  better  places.  The  figures  of  six  years  tell 
a  somewhat  different  story,  for  they  show  that,  while  the 
number  of  children  in  the  state  establishments  has  been  in- 
creasing, the  number  yearly  placed  out  in  families  has  greatly 
diminished.  Thus,  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1875, 
according  to  the  Visiting  Agent's  report,  only  321  children  in 
all,  were  placed  out ;  and,  upon  excluding  from  this  number  the 
children  transferred,  placed  out  twice,  etc.,  the  true  number 
of  different  children  thus  placed  does  not  probably  exceed 
300.  Now,  five  years  ago,  the  Visiting  Agent  reported  571 
placed  out  (during  the  year  1869-70),  of  whom  probably 
450  were  different  children  ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  places  found,  in  the  five  years,  of  more  than  30  per  cent. 
In  the  year  1870-71,  629  were  reported  as  thus  placed  out, 
being  at  least  500  different  children,  after  all  deductions  are 
made.  In  1871-2,  this  number  fell  to  529  reported,  and 
probably  450  actually  placed ;  in  1872-3  to  346  reported, 
and  perhaps  320  actually  placed ;  in  1873-4,  it  rose  to  381 
reported  and  perhaps  340  actually  placed.  In  this  same 
five  years'  period,  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  estab- 
lishments and  the  custody  of  the  Board  has  increased  from 
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1,200  in  1870  to  more  than  1,300  in  1875,  and  the  num»>er 
remaining  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  the  three  schools  at  Mcm- 
80D,  Westborough  and  Lancaster,  from  866  in  1874  to  nearly 
1,000  in  1876.  ^ 

What,  then,  has  the  Visitiug  Agency  done  in  return  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000  (in  round  numl>ers)  which  it  has  ex- 
pended in  the  past  nine  years?  Are  its  methods  now  perfect, 
— can  they  be  corrected  or  improved,— or  must  the  experi- 
ment undertaken  in  1866  at  the  instance  of  this  Board,  and 
promoted  by  large  appropriations  and  copious  legislation 
since  1869,  be  abandoned  as  a  failure?  These  are  serious 
questions  for  the  General  Court  to  consider,  and  our  Board 
will,  no  doubt,  be  expected  to  throw  what  light  it  can  ujxjn 
them. 

To  the  first  question,  then,  we  should  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  Visiting  Agency  has  done  great  good,  though 
less  than  we  once  expected,  and  less  than  might  have  been 
accomplished.  It  has  helped  to  keep  dowTi  the  rising  tide  of 
vice  and  crime  among  children,  and  it  has  prevented  many 
wrongs,  evils,  and  abuses  which  would  otherwise  have  existed. 
It  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  but  modified  and  made  more 
effective ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  deference  to  the  public 
demand  for  economy, — a  just  and  necessary  demand  at  the 
present  moment, — it  should  be  made  less  costly.  Its  methods 
are  well  meant,  but  often  crude,  roundabout,  and  imperfect ; 
sometimes  delaying  and  checking  those  very  measures  which 
it  aims  to  carry  forward.  It  attempts  too  much.  It  leaves 
too  little  to  be  done  by  the  establishments  from  which  it  takes 
children,  by  the  magistrates  before  whom  children  are  tried, 
and  by  the  citizens  and  charitable  organizations  in  the  towns 
and  cities  whither  these  children  are  sent,  or  to  which  they 
are  allowed  to  go.  It  cherishes  too  much  the  spirit  of  a 
bureau,  and  the  forms  of  procedure  which  are  known  in  com- 
mon parlance  as  "red  tape**;  it  consults  too  little  the  plain 
good  sense  and  good  will  of  those  persons  who  are  naturally 
in  each  community  the  friends  and  guardians  of  poor  children, 
or  the  terror  of  evil-doers  among  the  young.  Such  j>ersons 
might  be  selected,  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  (as 
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they  are  in  Michigan)  to  serve  as  local  agents, — not  travel- 
ling at  large  expense  from  one  county  to  another,  but  looking 
closely  every  month,  and,  if  necessary,  every  week,  after 
the  children  placed  in  their  particular  vicinity. 

This  was  a  favorite  plan  with  Dr.  Howe,  so  long  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Board,  and  the  originator  (if  any  one  citizen  can 
claim  to  have  originated  it)  of  the  Visiting  Agency  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  looked  forward  to  the  time — which  we  hoped  he 
might  live  to  see,  and  to  rejoice  in — when  the  work  of  public 
charity  and  reformation  should  be  carried  on,  not  alone  in 
great  establishments,  but  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fami- 
lies throughout  the  Commonwealth,  auxiliary  to  the  public 
establishments,  and  supplying  what  overgrown  almshouses 
and  reformatories  can  never  give  at  their  best — the  individual 
care,  the  parental,  brotherly,  and  sisterly  aflfection,  the  reli- 
gious devotion  to  philanthropic  duty — that  are  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  nurture  and  reclamation  of  the  young. 

Such  a  reorganization  of  the  Visiting  Agency  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  visitors  would  not  wholly  supersede  the 
present  force,  which  should  be  maintained  with  a  smaller 
number,  to  give  the  needful  centralization  of  a  work  which 
at  present  is  too  much  centralized,  and  too  little  in  harmony 
with  the  other  departments  of  charitable  activity.  The  cost 
of  such  a  reduced  force  need  not  in  our  opinion  go  beyond 
half  the  present  rate  of  expenditure.  Of  the  visitors  now 
employed  hy  the  Agent  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  ;  they 
appear  to  perform  their  duties  with  diligence ;  they  have 
acquired  much  useful  experience  in  their  years  of  service ; 
and  if  the  retrenchment  here  proposed  is  adopted,  might  well 
continue  in  the  work. 

Under  one  section  of  the  Visiting  Agency  Act  of  1870, 
certain  children  may  be  committed  by  the  magistrates  to  the 
custody  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  authorized  to 
indenture  them,  to  place  them  in  the  Primary  School,  or  "in 
charge  of  any  person"  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  for 
any  less  time.  Under  this  section,  577  children  have  been 
committed  within  six  years  to  the  custody  of  the  Board. 
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Of  these,  324  remained  in  its  charge  on  the  first  of  January. 
1876.  Of  the  whole  number,  about  half  (say  300)  have  been 
pupils  in  the  Primary  School,  and  about  70  now  remain  there, 
leaving,  perhaps,  260  who  are  in  places  outside.  Many  of 
these  children  have  city  or  town  settlements,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  supported  by  the  State  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  legal  discharge  from  the  State's  custody 
some  question  may  arise,  as  the  law  is  now  worded.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  same  power  be  given  to  the 
Board  for  the  discharge  and  removal  to  the  place  of  settle- 
ment of  these  children,  that  is  now  given  in  the  case  of  other 
pupils  of  the  Primary  School. 

The  Board's  own  Work, 
The  name  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  recently  retired  from  more 
than  ten  years  of  consecutive  service  as  a  member  of  this 
Board,  suggests  some  further  mention  of  a  philanthropist  so 
eminent,  to  whom  not  only  his  colleagues,  but  Massachusetts 
and  the  world  owe  so  much.*  His  genius  for  charitable  work 
and  his  tireless  enthusiasm,  which  age  could  scarcely  abate, 
conjoined  with  his  large  practical  experience,  made  him  fore- 
most in  this  Board,  as  he  has  been  in  whatever  labor  he  un- 
dertook. He  well  understood  that  the  task  imposed  upon  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Charities  is  often  an  ungracious  and 
a  thankless  one, — arraying  against  it  the  prejudice,  the  self- 
interest,  the  inertia  of  routine,  and  the  obstinate  pride  of 
opinion,  which  always  and  everywhere  stand  in  the  path  of 
reform.  But  he  also  believed,  and  he  trusted,  amid  all  con- 
troversies and  misrepresentations,  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  still,  as  they  ever  have  done,  recognize  and 
ultimately  maintain  efforts  for  the  public  good  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  poor,  however  unseasonable  or  unacceptable 
these  might  at  first  be  deemed.  Such  is  our  own  fiiith  ;  and, 
but  for  this,  it  may  be  said  that  few  citizens  would  officially 
labor  year  after  year,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  to  maintain 
excellences,  and  to  promote  improvements  in  the  charities  of 
the  Commonwealth.    The  time  given  by  most  of  the  members 

*  Dr.  Howe  died  January  9,  1876. 
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of  the  Board  to  their  difficult  duty  has  been  snatched  from  the 
occupations  of  a  busy  life,  and  has  been  freely  devoted  to 
inquiries  and  efforts  which  have  had  no  other  object  than 
the  public  good,  however  small  may  have  been  the  results 
attained.  The  Board  would  cheerfully  give  place  to  men 
who  would  perform  the  needful  work  better, — but  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  office,  they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
withhold  nothing  that  the  legislature  should  know,  to  rebuke 
wrong,  and  to  recommend  earnestly  the  changes  that  seem 
needful. 

Finances  of  the  State  Institutions. 
In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  will  be  found  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institutions 
owned  or  supervised  by  the  State,  for  the  official  year  ending 
September  30,  1875.  The  regular  appropriations  for  the  same 
institutions  for  the  calendar  year  1875,  and  their  expenditures, 
are  shown  by  the  following  Schedule  A.  The  total  sum  ap- 
propriated for  these  institutions  for  1875  was  $527,500;  the 
total  expenditures  have  been  $506,537.07,  showing  a  small  sur- 
plus. 

Schedule  A. 


Summary  Cost  to  the  State  for  the  Calendar  Year  1875. 


Regular  Ap- 

INSTITUTIONS. 

propriations 
1875. 

for 

Sums  Expended. 

Surplus. 

Worcester  Hospital,  . 

$9,225 

60^ 

Taunton  Hospital,       .       .  . 

1  $95,000 

00 

21,017 

95  \ 

$14,807  07 

Northampton  Hospital, 

49,949 

38  J 

Tewksbury  Almshouse, 

93,000 

00 

96,298 

47 

3,298  47* 

Monson  Primary  School, 

44,000 

00 

44,000 

00 

Bridgewater  Workhouse,  . 

43,000 

00 

42,936 

37 

63  63 

Westboroiigh  School,  . 

55,000 

00 

54,681 

44 

318  56 

Lancaster  School, 

25,000 

00 

26,297 

07 

1,297  07* 

State  Prison,  .... 

145,000 

00 

134,630 

79 

10,369  21 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

7,500 

00 

7,500 

00 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots, 

20,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

Totals,  .  '. 

$527,500 

00 

$506,537 

07 

$20,962  93 

*  Deficit. 
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As  a  partial  offset  to  this  expenditure,  a  smaller  sum  than 
usual  has  been  received  for  the  labor  of  convicts  at  the  State 
Prison  and  State  AVorkhouse,  and  other  sums  from  the  Alms- 
house and  the  State  Schools,  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
$96,000.  The  actual  cost  to  the  State  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  about  $410,000,  or  $6,000  more  than  m  1874  for  the  same 
establishments. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  for 
Deaf-Mutes  no  longer  appear  in  this  Schedule,  having  been 
removed  by  law  from  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, and  placed  where  they  properly  belong,  under  the  exclu- 
sive oversight  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sundry  other  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  charitable 
purposes  outside  of  the  permanent  institutions  are  exhibited  in 
Schedule  B,  which  follows.  The  amount  of  these  appropria- 
tions is  $113,400,  and  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  same 
have  been  about  $82,400,  leaving  unexpended  $31,000.  It 
should  be  said  that  nearly  all  this  surplus  will  probably  be 
needed  to  meet  outstanding  obligations,  except  tlTe  $6,000 
surplus  from  the  Board's  appropriations,  which  remains  in  the 
treasury,  all  its  accounts  having  been  settled  for  1875. 


Schedule  B, 


A  G  E  2s  C  I  E  S  . 

Appropriations  for 
1875. 

Amounts  Expended. 

Surplus. 

Board  of  Chanties  and  its 
departments, 

Ao:ent  for  Discharged  Con- 
victs,  

Discharged  Female  Prison- 
ers,   

Soldiers'  Employment  Bu- 
reau,   

State  Paupers,  support,  in- 
cluding Indians  and  small- 
pox cases, .... 

State  Paupers,  burial,  . 
removals, 
transportation. 

State  Pauper  Convicts'  sup- 
port,   

842,700  00 
3,000  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 

46,500  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
700  00 

1,000  00 

$36,625  44 
2,999  66 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 

24,821  44 
2,853  50 
9,723  36 
772  75 

75  00 

$6,074  56 
34 

21,678  56 
2,146  50 
276  64 
72  75* 

925  00 

Totals,  .... 

$113,400  00 

$82,371  15 

$31,028  85 

*  Deficit. 
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Summing  up  these  expenditures  and  those  likely  to  be 
incurred  for  the  calendar  year,  and  adding  thereto  the  ex- 
penditure for  state  aid  in  1875  ($420,000),  the  net  cost  of 
maintaining  the  county  and  city  prisons,  and  of  supporting 
and  relieving  the  towns'  poor, — all  of  which  expenses  are  a 
tax  upon  the  community,  though  only  in  part  assumed  by  the 
State  in  its  corporate  capacity, — it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  $2,600,000  has  been  disbursed  within  the  State  during 
1875,  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  reform,  or  correction. 

VI.  Remarks  and  Recommendations. 
The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  to  the  fiicts  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  matters  not 
touched  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Board.  He  has  condensed 
these  statements  more  than  has  sometimes  been  customary, 
but  the  most  important  matters  will  be  found  in  them,  with 
such  comments  as  the  facts  suggested  to  his  mind.  It  has 
uot  seempd  advisable,  either  to  him  or  to  the  Board,  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  at  length,  as  was  proposed  in  the  last  legis- 
lature, on  the  general  subject  of  neglected  infants,  which  this 
Board  has  so  often  discussed  in  previous  years.  The  main 
facts  are  well  known,  and  one  of  the  remedies  for  existing 
evils  is  to  subject  all  lying-in  hospitals,  or  houses  used  for 
that  purpose,  to  police  and  sanitary  supervision.  We  therefore 
renew  the  recommendation  made  in  1874  concerning  this,  and 
trust  that  the  needful  legislation  may  be  had.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  would  again  commend  to  public  fiivor  the  Massachu- 
setts Infant  Asylum,  chartered  in  1867  at  the  recommendation 
of  this  Board,  to  care  for  a  few  of  these  neglected  infants. 
Its  statistics,  as  published  in  our  last  report,  showed  that  up 
to  December  1,  1874,  out  of  364  admissions  in  six  and  a  half 
years,  147  infants  had  died,  or  40  per  cent.  Adding  the 
admissions  and  deaths  since,  up  to  January  1,  1876,  this  per- 
centage is  reduced,  as  it  has  been  very  considerable  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  whole  number  of  admissions 
being  now  408,  the  deaths  number  155,  or  38  per  cent.  ; 
while  for  the  period  since  April  1,  1872,  the  death-rate  has 
been  but  about  half  as  great. 
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The  annual  appropriations  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners 
ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  renewed  and,  perhaps,  in- 
creased. They  do  something  to  make  crime  less  common, 
and  to  promote  the  reformation  of  individual  convicts. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give  in  our  Keport  the  num])er8 
supported  at  the  state  establishments  and  the  prisons  on  the 
first  of  January.  Naming  these  in  the  order  given  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  there  were,  on  January  1,  1876,  705  convicts  at 
the  Charlestown  Prison,  and  418  at  the  Bridgewater  AVoik- 
house  ;  508  insane  patients  at  the  Worcester  Hospital,  646  at 
Taunton,  and  470  at  Northampton  ;  1,002  state  paupers  in  the 
Tewksbury  State  Almshouse,  of  whom  153  were  in  hospital 
and  275  were  insane ;  78  state  paupers  at  Bridgewater ;  567 
persons  at  the  Monson  establishment,  of  whom  518  were  chil- 
dren and  460  pupils  of  the  Primary  School ;  362  boys  at  West- 
borough,  118  girls  at  Lancaster,  and  122  pupils  in  the  Idiot 
School.  Estimating  the  sick  state  poor  receiving  out-door 
relief  at  that  date  as  250  in  number,  we  have  a  total  of  2,290 
state  poor,  to  Avhich,  if  we  add  490,  the  number  of  state 
patients  at  the  three  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  we  have 
2,780  poor  persons  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
beginning  of  1876.  Of  these,  however,  only  2,320  were 
legally  state  paupers,  the  rest  being  pupils  at  the  Primary 
School.  Of  these  2,320,  no  less  than  800  were  insane  or  imbe- 
cile persons,  400  were  convicts  at  Bridgewater,  and  nearly 
500  were  under  treatment  for  physical  maladies.  Eleven 
years  ago  (January  1,  1865),  there  were  at  the  four  State 
Pauper  establishments  (including  Rainsford)  2,226  state  pau- 
pers, and  at  the  State  Hospitals  more  than  500  state  patients. 

Altogether,  the  most  noticeable  fact  coming  under  the  ob- 
servation of  this  Board,  is  the  immense  increase  of  our  prison 
population  since  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  there  were,  in  all  the  prisons  that  report  to  this 
Board,  4,867  persons  under  confinement.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  number  confined  in  station-houses,  guard-houses,  etc., 
the  aggregate  was  at  least  5,000,  which  the  number  in  re- 
formatories of  the  State,  the  cities  and  the  counties,  would 
swell  to  nearly  6,000.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  little  less 
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than  eleven  years  ago,  the  prisoners  in  these  same  prisons 
(exclusive  of  reformatories)  were  less  than  2,000  in  number; 
so  that,  in  this  period,  crime  in  Massachusetts  has  more  than 
doubled,  although  our  population  has  gained  but  about  30  per 
cent.  This  result  is  deplorable,  and  it  is  a  plain  condemna- 
tion of  our  present  system  of  penal  law  and  prison  discipline, 
since  these  are  seen  to  be  quite  ineffective  in  checking  crime. 
There  must  also  be  active  causes  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
these  demand  the  most  serious  investigation  and  the  most 
determined  efforts  for  their  removal. 

The  present  county  system  of  prisons  is  already  greatly 
changed  from  its  original  character,  by  the  congregation  of 
criminals  in  a  few  cities.  Thus,  the  two  city  prisons  of 
Boston  contained,  January  1,  1876,  1,554  convicts;  the  Suf- 
folk County  Jail,  224  prisoners;  making  nearly  1,800  in  the 
single  county  of  Suffolk,  with  less  than  370,000  inhabitants ; 
while  Middlesex  and  Worcester  counties,  with  125,000  more 
inhabitants,  had  only  697  prisoners  in  confinement.  Of  these, 
Middlesex  furnished  386,  and  Worcester  311.  Essex  County 
had  463,  Bristol  266,  Norfolk  186,  Hampden  136,  Berkshire 
102,  Hampshire  53,  Plymouth  34,  Franklin  22,  and  Barn- 
stable 7.  At  the  same  date  (January  1,  1876)  there  were 
705  convicts  in  the  Charlestown  State  Prison,  and  418  in  the 
State  W^orkhouse.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  county  and 
city  prisons  for  the  calendar  year  1875  was  at  least  $375,000 
above  their  earnings,  which  were  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
their  expenditure.  The  whole  cost  of  crime  and  its  punish- 
ment to  the  tax-payers  of  Massachusetts  now  probably 
exceeds  $1,000,000  a  year,  of  which  something  like  $500,000 
is  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  prisons  alone.  The  same 
prisons  which  now  contain  4,867  inmates,  at  the  beginning  of 
1875  had  only  4,400,  so  that  the  increase  in  a  twelvemonth 
has  been  ten  per  cent. 

Special  Recommendations. 
Such  recommendations,  made  in  former  reports  of  the 
Board,  as  have  not  been  carried  out,  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, aiid  do  not  conflict  with  this  Report,  are  now  renewed. 
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The  special  recommendations  of  this  Report  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1.  That  no  more  money  be  appropriated  for  the  public 
buildings  now  partially  completed,  than  is  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  speedy  occupancy,  in  a  frugal  and  unostentatious 
manner  ;  and  particularly  that  instead  of  a  great  State  Prison 
for  men,  a  small  one  be  built  at  Concord,  and  the  old  prison 
at  Charlestown  remodelled,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  classifica- 
tion of  the  convicts. 

2.  That  the  existing  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  to  transact  all  its  business  in  two 
departments,  as  formerly,  and  in  this  way  to  make  its  work 
less  costly  and  more  effective. 

3.  That  a  small  appropriation  be  made,  to  pay  the  board  in 
good  families  of  some  of  the  younger  pupils  of  the  State 
Primary  School. 

4.  That  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  migration  to 
Massachusetts,  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries, 
of  persons  who  soon  become  public  dependants  or  inmates  of 
our  prisons  ;  and  that  vaccination  of  all  immigrants  and  young 
persons  who  have  never  been  vaccinated,  be  required,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  some  competent  authority  be  designated 
to  enforce  this  requirement. 

5.  That  the  laws  of  pauper  settlement  be  no  further  changed 
for  the  present,  but  that  some  addition  or  amendment  be  made 
to  the  laws  for  the  restraint  and  employment  of  the  vicious 
and  vagrant  poor,  and  for  the  removal  from  the  Common- 
wealth, by  the  persons  responsible  for  their  introduction,  of 
the  paupers  and  criminals  who  have  migrated  of  their  own 
accord,  or  been  sent  to  us  from  beyond  our  borders. 

6.  That  no  lying-in  hospital  or  hospital  ward,  or  other 
place,  be  allowed  to  receive  as  patients  women  in  labor,  un- 
less such  hospital,  ward  or  other  place  has  a  license  from  the 
city  or  town  where  it  is  located ;  and  that  all  lying-in  hospi- 
tals or  hospital  wards  which  receive  more  than  six  patients  in 
a  year  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
as  well  as  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

7.  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  retransfer  to  the  Reform 
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School  and  Industrial  School,  any  inmate  of  the  State  Work- 
house transferred  there  under  the  provisions  of  chap.  198, 
sect.  6,  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  whenever  in  its  judgment  the 
object  of  such  transfer  has  been  accomplished. 

8.  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  discharge  from  custody 
any  child  committed  to  its  care  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  1870,  chap.  379,  sect.  10,  whenever  for  any  cause 
further  detention  is  in  its  judgment  inexpedient;  and  that 
the  Board  be  authorized  to  collect  from  the  place  of  their 
legal  settlement,  the  expense  incurred  for  the  support  of 
children  committed  to  its  cure  under  the  provisions  of  said 
Act,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  commitment,  and  not  more  than  one  year  preceding  the 
date  at  which  the  place  of  settlement  shall  be  notified  that 
such  expense  has  been  incurred. 

9.  That  with  a  view  to  stay  the  formidable  increase  of 
crime  in  Massachusetts,  our  whole  penal  and  prison  system  be 
investigated,  revised  and  amended. 

10.  That  some  better,  and,  if  possible,  some  less  costly 
method  be  devised  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane 
persons  in  this  Commonwealth  ;  so  that  the  building  of  great 
hospitals  for  incurable  patients  may  no  longer  seem  to  be 
necessary,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  practicable  means 
may  be  employed  to  prevent  insanity  and  to  give  proper 
employment,  exercise,  and  medical  care  to  the  chronic 
insane. 
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To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Twelfth  Annual  Keport  of  the  General 
Agent  is  herewith  submitted,  embracing  a  statement  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  that  officer,  the  work  of  the  year,  and 
the  expenses  attending  the  same. 

Powers  and  Duties. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  General 
Agent,  and  the  duties  arising  therefrom,  is  given  below. 

General  Powers, 
The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  as  General  Agent  of  State 
Charities,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  removed.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  ex  officio,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  control  and 
direction  of  said  Board,  oversee  and  conduct  its  out-door 
business,  especially  the  examination  of  paupers  and  lunatics, 
to  ascertain  their  places  of  settlement  and  means  of  support, 
or  who  may  be  responsible  therefor ;  the  removal  of  paupers 
and  lunatics  to  their  usual  homes  ;  the  prosecution  of  cases 
of  settlement  and  bastardy ;  the  examination  of  alien  pas- 
sengers, and  the  bonding  of  suspicious  persons ;  and  all  and 
singular  the  duties  formerly  devolving  upon  the  superintend- 
ent of  alien  passengers  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Special  Duties  Relative  to  Immigration, 
Vessels  bringing  passengers  to  any  port  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Agent, 
acting  as  superintendent  of  alien  passengers  for  the  port  of 
Boston,  who  shall  enforce  in  regard  to  such  vessels,  and  the 
passengers  brought  therein,  all  the  provisions  of  law  concern- 
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iiig  the  introduction  of  strangers  and  aliens  by  sea  into  this 
Commonwealth ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  superintendents  at 
the  several  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  him,  and  shall  be  deemed  his  deputies. 
The  General  Agent  shall  institute  prosecutions  for  the  viola- 
tions of  any  provisions  of  the  laws  concerning  the  introduc- 
tion of  aliens  and  strangers  by  sea  into  this  Commonwealth, 
and  for  this  purpose  may  employ  counsel  when  necessary ; 
but  whenever  such  violation  shall  appear  to  him  to  have 
occurred  without  intent,  he  may  commute  the  forfeiture  for  a 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  the  attorney-general  consent- 
ing thereto. 

Each  superintendent  shall,  from  time  to  time,  designate 
places  for  the  examination  of  vessels  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  shall  require  the  pilots  of  the  ports  of  his  city  or 
town  to  anchor  such  vessels  at  the  places  so  designated,  there 
to  remain  until  such  examination  is  had.  When  a  vessel 
which  does  not  belong  to  a  line  of  communication  established 
for  the  regular  transportation  of  passengers  by  water,  and 
not  extending  beyond  or  stopping  at  places  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  arrives  at  any  port  or  harbor  within 
this  State,  with  alien  passengers  on  board  who  have  never 
before  been  within  the  State,  or  who,  if  so,  were  a  public 
charge  as  lunatics  or  pau^Ders,  the  superintendent  of  the  place 
where  it  is  intended  to  land  such  passengers  shall  go  on 
board  such  vessels  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  such 
passengers ;  and  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the 
vessel  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  such  arrival,  make  a 
report  in  writing  under  oath  to  said  superintendent,  of  the 
name,  age,  sex,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  last  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  condition  of  every  such  passenger ;  and  none  of 
them  shall  be  landed,  or  permitted  to  land,  until  such  report 
is  made. 

No  insane,  idiotic,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  deformed  or 
maimed  person  among  said  passengers,  or  alien  who  has 
before  been  a  public  charge  within  this  State,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  land  until  the  master,  owner,  consignee  or  agent 
of  such  vessels  makes  and  delivers  to  said  superintendent  a 
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bond  to  the  Commonwealth  for  each  of  said  persons,  with 
satisfactory  sureties  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dolhirs,  con- 
ditioned that  such  passengers  shall  not  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  thereof  become  a  city,  town  or  state  charge  :  pro- 
vided, that  if  any  passenger  arriving  as  aforesaid  is  f?o  sick 
or  destitute  as  to  require  relief,  and  the  master  refuses  to 
report  him,  or  if  said  master,  owner,  consignee  or  agent 
refuses  to  give  such  bond,  the  superintendent  may  permit 
such  passenger  to  be  landed  ;  and  if  the  Commonwealth  or 
any  place  is  put  to  expense  for  his  support,  sickness  or  burial 
within  ten  years  of  the  time  he  is  so  landed,  the  Common- 
wealth, or  such  place,  may,  in  an  action  of  contract,  recover 
the  amount  of  all  such  expenses  of  said  master,  owner,  con- 
signee or  agent,  who  shall  also  severally  forfeit  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  every  passenger  so  landed. 

Any  corporation  which  brings  into  this  Commonwealth,  or 
by  whose  means,  or  at  whose  instigation,  any  person  is 
brought  into  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  labor 
for  such  corporation,  if  such  person  has  no  settlement  in  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Commonwealth,  to 
be" delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  alien  passengers,  in  a 
sum  of  three  hundred  dolhirs,  conditioned  that  neither  such 
person,  nor  any  one  legally  dependent  on  such  person  for 
support,  shall  within  two  years  become  a  city,  town  or  state 
charge. 

Special  Duties  Relative  to  Lunatics  and  Paupers, 
If  a  pauper  having  a  legal  settlement  in  any  place  becomes 
an  inmate  of  the  State  Almshouse,  such  place  shall  be  liable 
to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  expense  incurred  for  him,  in 
like  manner  as  one  town  is  liable  to  another  in  like  cases  ; 
and  the  same  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  through 
their  General  Agent,  in  regard  to  notifying  towns  so  liable, 
the  removal  of  the  pauper,  and  the  recovery  from  towns  of 
expenses  incurred  for  him,  as  are  prescribed  for  towns  in  like 
cases. 

The  kindred  who  are  liable  by  law  to  towns  for  expenses 
in  supporting  such  paupers  shall  in  like  manner  be  liable  to  the 
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Commonwealth  for  auy  expense  incurred  for  such  paupers  ;  and 
the  Board,  through  their  General  Agent,  may  adopt  the  same 
measures,  and  histitute  like  legal  proceedings,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  such  expenses  of  the  kindred  so  liable  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  towns  in  like  cases. 

Any  convict  who,  at  the  legal  expiration  of  his  sentence,  is 
in  such  condition  from  bodily  infirmity  or  disease  as  to  render 
his  removal  impracticable,  shall  be  provided  for  and  receive 
such  treatment  in  the  state  prison,  jail,  house  of  correction, 
or  house  of  industry  in  which  he  was  confined  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  may  require,  until  he  is  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  The  expense  of  such  care  and  treatment  of  any 
discharged  convict  shall  be  paid,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  after  notice  upon  expiration 
of  sentence  shall  have  been  given  by  the  authorities  of  the 
prison  to  the  Board,  if  he  be  a  state  pauper,  of  the  condition 
of  said  discharged  convict. 

When  the  operation  of  any  provision  of  law  in  relation  to 
poor  and  indigent  persons  might  cause  a  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  by  reason  of  the  wife  having  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  some  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  husband  being 
a  state  pauper,  both  parties  shall  be  supported  by  the  place 
where  the  wife  has  a  legal  settlement.  The  expense  of  thus 
supporting  the  person  who  is  such  state  pauper  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth,  reference  being  had  to  the  expense  of 
supporting  such  person  at  the  State  Almshouse,  if  there  com- 
mitted. 

No  city  or  town  authorities  shall  be  allowed  to  send  to  the 
State  Almshouse  any  person  infected  with  small-pox  or  other 
disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  nor  any  other  sick 
person  whose  health  would  be  endangered  by  removal ;  but 
all  such  persons  liable  to  be  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  supported  during  such  sickness  by  the  city  or  town 
in  which  they  are  taken  sick,  and  notice  of  such  sickness  shall 
be  given  to  the  Board,  who  shall  have  authority  to  examine 
the  case,  and  order  the  removal  of  the  patient,  if  they  deem 
expedient.  The  expense  incurred  by  any  city  or  town,  after 
notice  shall  have  been  given  as  required,  and  the  bills  for  said 
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support  having  been  approved  by  the  agent  of  the  Board,  or 
some  person  designated  by  them,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  suitable  investigation,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  an  amount  not  exceeding  at  the  rate  of  the 
former  average  weekly  cost  of  the  support  of  similar  patients 
at  the  Rainsford  Island  Hospital. 

The  expenses  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals  for  the  support 
of  lunatics  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  State,  com- 
mitted thereto,  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  Commonwealth, 
at  the  same  rate  charged  for  city  and  town  pauper  lunatics 
therein,  but  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  person  per  week ;  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  of  the  lunatics  themselves,  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
obligated  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained. 

Upon  complaint  of  any  person  confined  in  any  lunatic  hospi- 
tal, or  other  place,  for  the  treatment  or  custody  of  insane  per- 
sons, public  or  private,  or  of  any  person  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
General  Agent,  that  such  person  ought  not  longer  to  be  so 
confined,  the  Agent  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the 
case,  make  report  thereof  to  the  Board,  and,  if  they  so  direct, 
shall  make  application  for  the  discharge  of  the  person  so  con- 
fined to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  And  any  dis- 
trict-attorney, upon  request  of  the  Agent,  shall  aid  him,  and 
conduct  the  proceedings  in  his  behalf. 

The  inmates  of  the  State  Almshouse,  or  a  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  may  be  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another, 
or  sent  to  any  State  or  place  where  they  belong,  by  the  Board 
or  their  order,  when  the  public  interests  or  the  necessities  of 
the  inmates  require  such  transfer. 

Any  person  receiving  a  permit  from  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  any  city  or  town  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  State 
Almshouse,  and  expressing  a  preference  to  be  sent  to  any 
State  or  place  where  said  pauper  may  have  a  legal  settlement, 
or  friends  willing  to  support  him,  the  General  Agent,  8ul)ject 
to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Board,  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  said  pauper,  previous  to  his  committal,  to 
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any  state  institution,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  pauper  will  be  promoted  thereby. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board,  the  General  Agent  shall  have  authority  to  make  transfers 
to  and  from  the  State  Almshouse,  lunatic  hospitals,  and  the 
other  establishments  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  in 
such  numbers  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

The  General  Agent  shall  have  authority  to  examine  all  appli- 
cations to  the  Board  relating  to  the  estate  of  deceased  state 
paupers,  and  report  thereon  for  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Any  inmates  of  the  State  Almshouse  coming  within  any  of 
the  descriptions  of  persons  contained  in  section  twenty-eight 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  General  Statutes, 
may,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  trial  justice  or  the  supe- 
rior court,  be  sentenced  to  the  State  Workhouse  for  a  term  not 
less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  com- 
plaint shall  in  such  cases  be  made  and  prosecuted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Agent,  or  some  person  under  his  direction.  If  any  person 
so  committed  shall  have  a  legal  settlement  in  any  city  or  town 
in  this  Commonwealth,  the  said  city  or  town  shall  pay  for  his 
support  such  sum  per  week  as  may  be  fixed  upon  by  the 
Board,  and  all  moneys  so  received  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law. 

Special  Duties  Relative  to  Cases  of  Bastardy, 
When  a  woman  who  has  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child, 
or  is  pregnant  with  a  child  which,  if  born  alive,  may  be  a 
bastard,  makes  a  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police 
court,  and  desires  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  the  per- 
son whom  she  accuses  of  being  the  father  of  the  child,  the 
justice  or  court  shall  take  her  accusation  and  examination  in 
writing,  under  oath,  respecting  the  person  accused,  the  time 
when,  and  place  where,  the  complainant  Avas  begotten  with 
child,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  the  justice  or  court 
deems  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  such  accusa- 
tion. The  justice  or  court  may  issue  a  warrant  against  the 
party  accused,  returnable  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof  in  the  county.    The  warrant  shall  run  throughout  the 
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Stjite,  and  any  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  may  serve  it,  and 
apprehend  the  defendant  in  any  county.  If  a  woman  entitled 
to  make  a  comphxint  refuses  or  neglects  so  to  do  when  re- 
quested by  the  General  Agent,  said  Agent  may  make  the  com- 
plaint, and  when  already  made,  if  she  refuses  or  neglects  to 
prosecute  the  same,  may  prosecute  the  case  to  final  judgment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  General  Agent  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  or  of  her  parent  or  guardian,  com- 
promise the  same  on  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  security  for  the 
payment  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  same  to  final  judgment.  No  complaint 
shall  be  withdrawn,  dismissed  or  settled  by  agreement  of  the 
mother  and  the  putative  father,  without  the  consent  of  the 
General  Agent,  unless  provision  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  to  relieve  and  indemnify  the  State  from  all  charges 
that  have  accrued,  or  may  accrue,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child,  and  for  the  costs  of  complaint  and  prosecution  thereof. 
No  settlement  made  by  the  mother  and  father  before  or  after 
the  complaint  is  made,  shall  relieve  the  father  from  liability 
to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  bastard  child. 

General  Duties. 
On  application  of  any  three  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Reform  School,  the  Board  may  cause  any  boys  committed  to 
said  school  to  be  transferred,  with  the  mittimus,  to  the  State 
Primary  School,  there  to  be  held  upon  said  mittimus  till  the 
term  of  sentence  expires,  unless  sooner  discharged,  in  the 
manner  now  provided  for  discharge  from  the  State  Primary 
School ;  and  the  order  of  removal,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  may  be  executed  by  the  General  Agent  or  one  of 
bis  deputies. 

The  several  cities  and  towns  ma}',  at  their  own  expense, 
send  to  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  to  be  maintained 
at  the  public  charge,  all  paupers  who  may  fall  into  distress 
therein,  not  having  a  settlement  within  the  Commonwealth  ; 
provided,  that  whenever  the  distance  between  such  city  or 
town  and  the  State  Almshouse,  by  the  usual  route,  exceeds 
thirty  miles,  the  city  or  town  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  upon  bills  approved  by  the  General  Agent,  for  the 
expense  of  transportation  in  excess  of  thirty  miles,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  three  cents  a  mile,  by  the  usual  route,  for 
each  state  pauper  thus  sent. 

All  heads  of  departments  and  officials  making  estimates,  and 
calling  for  appropriations,  shall  make  their  reports  upon  the 
same  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  covering  the  period  up  to  one  year 
from  the  next  first  of  January. 

The  General  Agent  shall  submit  his  annual  report  to  the 
Board,  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber, the  same  not  to  exceed  fifty  printed  pages  in  length. 
He  shall  preserve  and  file  all  letters  received  on  business  of 
his  office,  and  shall  preserve  copies  of  all  important  letters 
sent  out.  He  shall  make  a  monthly  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  expenses  of  his  department  to  the  Board  at  its  regular 
meetings,  and  shall  exhibit  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  in 
detail,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  transfer  and  removal  of 
paupers,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  names  of  all  persons 
employed  by  him,  their  compensation  and  the  nature  of  their 
work,  with  vouchers  for  all  the  items  of  expenditure  for  which 
vouchers  can  be  taken.  He  shall  report  to  the  Board,  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  the  names  and  cases  of  all  persons  sent  to 
the  State  Workhouse,  and  the  names  and  cases  of  all  insane 
persons  removed  by  him  to  the  asylum  for  insane  at  Tewks- 
bury,  during  the  previous  month,  with  such  remarks  as  may 
be  necessary  in  regard  to  them.  He  shall  also  draw  and  ex- 
pend, under  votes  of  the  Board,  the  money  appropriated  for 
its  travelling  and  other  expenses. 

The  Work  of  the  Year. 

Suh-Department  of  Immigration. 
Continued  business  depression  has  perceptibly  increased  its 
effect  upon  immigration.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  landing  at  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  past  year 
has  been  relatively  greater  than  in  the  year  preceding,  with 
every  prospect  of  an  enlarged  ratio  of  reduction  in  the 
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immediate  future.  Duriiii^  the  six  months  eiuling  September 
30,  1871,  under  the  bonding  system,  16,571  immignmts  were 
landed  at  the  port  of  Boston.  For  the  corresponding  months 
of  1875,  no  bonds  being  required,  the  nuralier  landed  at  this 
port  was  9,346,  a  decrease  from  the  first-named  period,  of 
nearly  forty-four  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  predicated  upon  the  abandonment  of  our 
bonding  system  has  failed  of  realization,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  objections  urged  against  its  repeal — that  there  was 
no  prospect  that  it  would  attract  immigration  to  the  countr}^ 
or  divert  it  from  the  ports  of  other  States  to  our  own — were 
valid,  and,  in  the  light  of  experience,  almost  prophetic.  We 
may  now  realize  "that  immigration  cannot  be  determined  by 
such  provisions,  but  by  the  higher  considerations  which  make 
a  permanent  residence  in  one  country  more  desirable  than  in 
another." 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject  which  is  too  often  overlooked.  Immigration  is  not, 
at  all  times,  a  benefit  to  the  commnnity  that  receives  the 
immigrant.  The  experience  of  the  past  summer  has  taught 
us,  that  however  much  it  may  advantage  foreign  commerce 
to  transport  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  only  to  return 
them,  or  an  equal  number  of  other  aliens,  to  their  native  land, 
it  in  no  wise  increases  the  wealth  of  our  people.  Nor  is  it 
conceivable,  that  the  introduction  of  strangers  dependent  upon 
their  labor  for  support,  can  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country, 
Avhen  there  is  no  demand  for  such  labor,  and  when  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  own  citizens  are  seeking  remunerative 
employment  without  avail. 

Upon  the  self-supporting  of  a  community  rests  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  those  less  fortunate,  in 
this  respect,  than  themselves,  unless  other  sufficient  means 
are  provided  for  their  relief.  In  times  of  great  l)usiness 
depression,  like  the  present,  the  number  to  be  thus  cared  for 
cannot  fail  to  be  largely  increased.  Any  considerable  addition 
to  this  number,  through  the  introduction  of  aliens  or  strangers 
from  other  communities,  should  not  be  tolerated,  unless  other 
sufficient  means  for  their  support  are  assured. 
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For  a  period  of  nearl}'  half  a  century,  the  importance  of 
such  assurance  was  recognized  by  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  public  opinion  demanded  and  sustained  the 
required  legislation.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  past  is  too  often, 
without  reflection,  treated  as  the  folly  of  to-day,  and  the  labor 
of  years  rendered  abortive  by  a  single  act  of  hasty  legislation. 
That  the  legislation,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cost  of  support  of  destitute  aliens  and 
strangers  from  foreign  capitalists  to  the  already  overburdened 
tax-payers  of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  thus  characterized, 
will,  I  think,  be  now  generally  admitted.  How  grievous  is 
this  burden,  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion in  New  York  will  show. 

Organized  in  1847  for  the  special  purpose  of  protecting 
alien  passengers  landing  in  that  city,  and  providing  for  such 
of  their  number  as  might  fall  into  distress  within  five  years  of 
their  arrival,  it  was  authorized  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  a  bond 
for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
immigrant  there  landed.  The  commission  is  now  burdened 
with  a  large  indebtedness,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  with  no  prospect  of  relief,  unless  the  legislature  permits 
an  increase  in  the  amount  for  which  alien  passenger  bonds 
may  be  commuted,  or  by  a  grant  from  the  public  treasury. 
Failing  in  both,  it  must  abandon  its  work. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  influences  that  procured  the  legislation 
of  1872,  and  that  would  inevitably  operate  against  its  repeal, 
I  nevertheless  plead  for  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Board  to 
that  end. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  nationality  of 
vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1875.  Also  the  number  of  passengers,  the 
age,  sex  and  nationality  of  immigrants,  the  number  bonded, 
etc.  : — 
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BRITISH 

VESSELS. 

WHERE  FKOM. 

Numl)er 

of 
Vessels. 

Number 
of 

Passengers. 

Aliens 
Honded. 

Immigrants 
not 
Bonded. 

Great  Britain,  . 
British  Provinces,  . 
Western  Islands, 
West  Indies,  . 
South  America, 

268 
3 
U 
4 

2,440 
32 
40 
18 

lO'J 

10,982 
316 
25 
31 
7 

Total, 

355 

15,858 

109 

11,361 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Number 

of 
Vessels. 

Number 
of 

Passengers. 

Aliens 
Bonded. 

Immigrants 
not 
Bonded. 

British  Provinces,  . 
Western  Islands, 
West  Indies,  . 
South  America, 
Mediterranean  ports, 
Africa, 
East  Indies, 
Portugal,  . 
Spain, 

146 
11 
18 

8 
7 
5 
3 
1 
2 

5,248 
703 
42 
28 
12 
11 
6 
1 
8 

2 
1 

1,457 
468 
10 
5 
2 
3 

Total, 

201 

6,059 

3 

1,945 

OTHER  VESSELS. 

WHERE  FROM. 

Nationality. 

Number 

of 
Vessels. 

Numt)er 
of 

Passengers. 

Aliens 
Bonded. 

Immit,'rant8 
not 
Bonded. 

Africa, 

Western  Islands, 

France, 
Portugal,  . 

1 

2 

2 
74 

2 
48 

Total,  . 

3 

76 

50 
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RECAPITULATION. 


WHEKE  FROM. 

>J  umber 

of 
Vessels. 

Number 
of 

Passengers. 

Aliens 
Bonded. 

Immigrants 
not 
Bonded. 

British  vessels,  .... 

355 

15,858 

109 

11,361 

American  vessels,  . 

201 

6,059 

3 

1,945 

Other  vessels,  

3 

76 

50 

Total,  

669 

21,993 

112 

13,356 

Classification. 

Americans,   2,723 

Aliens  previously  residing  in  the  State,   6,802 

Aliens  bonded,   112 

Aliens  never  in  the  State  before,   13,356 


Ao'e  of  immio:rants  : — 

Under  fifteen  years,  . 
Fifteen  to  twenty-five  years. 
Twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 
Fifty  years  and  upwards. 


Sex  of  immigrants  : — 


Males, 
Females, 


21,993 


2,913 
6,471 
4,217 
867 

13,468 


7,016 
6,452 

13,468 


Nationality  of  immigrants  : — 


British  Provinces, 

.  1,782 

Austria, 

26 

England, 

.  3,277 

Russia, 

27 

Ireland, 

.  6,174 

Spain,  .       .       .  . 

24 

Germany,  . 

591 

Italy,    .       .       .  . 

394 

Scotland, 

418 

Western  Islands, . 

644 

Sweden, 

676 

West  Indies, 

32 

Holland,  . 

16 

East  Indies, 

1 

Switzerland, 

21 

Africa,  .       .       .  . 

3 

Poland, 

126 

South  America,  . 

6 

Wales, 

23 

Hungaiy,  . 

2 

Denmark,  . 

123 

Other  countries,  . 

6 

Belgium, 

11 

France, 

165 

Total,  . 

.  13,468 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  landing  monthly  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  per  Canard  Line,  also  number  ticketed 
beyond  the  State. 


MONTHS. 

Number 
Bonded. 

No.  never  here 
before. 

Number 
Arriving. 

No.  ticketed 
beyond  the 
State. 

1874. 

October,  .... 

7 

918 

925 

154 

November, 

14 

926 

940 

432 

December, 

6 

409 

415 

184 

18  7  5. 

January,  .... 

188 

188 

94 

February,  .... 

1 

192 

193 

84 

March,  .... 

10 

595 

605 

261 

April,  .... 

10 

1,333 

1,343 

457 

May,  .... 

13 

2,332 

2,345 

731 

June,  .... 

11 

1,175 

1,186 

405 

July,  .... 

12 

1,016 

1,028 

368 

August,  .... 

11 

723 

734 

307 

September, 

11 

832 

843 

313 

Total,  .... 

106 

10,639 

10,745 

3,790 

Expenses  of  the 

Salaries,  

Rent,  taxes,  etc.,  .... 
Extra  boating  and  wharfage, 


Sub-Department. 

  82,100  00 

  505  10 

  87  60 


$2,692  70 


Sub-Department  of  Settlement  and  Local  Business. 

Upon  this  department  has  devolved  an  extra  amonnt  of 
labor,  consequent  upon  the  modification  of  the  settlement 
laws  by  the  Act  of  1874.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  labor 
has  been  in  connection  with  the  lunatic  hospitals,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  number  of  legal  settlements  of  lunatics  found, 
and  the  increased  amount  collected  for  their  board. 

The  diflference  of  opinion  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  as 
existing  between  your  officers  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
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of  certain  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  to  whether  married 
women  and  their  minor  children  are  included  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  still  continues,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
matter  will  be  soon  adjusted,  the  city  of  Somerville  having 
brought  a  suit  against  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  testing  that  question. 

I  have  been  able,  with  but  little  extra  assistance,  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  department  with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
but  am  by  no  means  confident  that  equal  results  can  be 
assured  for  the  future,  without  a  larger  outlay. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  other 
poor-law  officers,  I  have  subjoined  the  later  decisions  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  in  cases  arising  under  the  various 
laws  enactino:  and  ascertaininfj  what  shall  constitute  a  les^al 
settlement  of  any  person  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth, so  as  to  subject  such  city  or  town  to  support  such 
person,  in  case  of  his  becoming  poor  and  standing  in  need  of 
relief. 

A  Digest  of  Decisions. 

If  an  insane  pauper,  having  his  settlement  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  confined,  under  sentence,  in  a  house  of  correction,  is  duh'  com- 
mitted, b}'  order  of  a  judge  of  probate,  to  a  state  lunatic  hospital, 
the  town  where  such  pauper  has  his  settlement  is  liable  for  the 
expenses  of  his  support,  even  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  the  house  of  correction.  Smith  v.  Lee, 
12  Allen,  510  (18G6). 

A  married  woman  does  not  acquire  a  settlement  in  a  town  by  her 
husband's  living  on  an  estate  of  freehold  therein  three  years  suc- 
cessively, if,  during  an}'  portion  of  that  time,  the  town  where  they 
formerly  lived  supported  her  as  a  pauper  in  a  lunatic  hospital  out 
of  the  Commonwealth.    Oakham  v.  Warwick,  13  Allen,  88  (1866). 

A  general  law,  changing  the  rules  of  settlement,  and  having  the 
effect  to  transfer,  from  one  town  to  another,  the  obligation  to  support 
paupers,  is  not  therefore  unconstitutional.  BridgewcUer  v.  Plymouth, 
97  Mass.  382  (1867). 

The  term,  "  quota  of  any  city  or  town,"  in  statute  of  1865,  chap. 
230,  section  1,  includes  ever}'  person  who,  during  the  recent  civil 
war,  was  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
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the  United  States,  and,  after  quotas  of  cities  and  towns  were  legally 
recognized  and  assigned,  was  credited  to  the  quota  of  such  cit}'  or 
town  under  any  call  of  the  President,  although  his  term  of  service 
ended  before  any  such  legal  recognition  and  assignment.  Ih. 

A  person  legally  capable  of  choosing  or  changing  his  domicil, 
who  is  residing  in  a  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  the 
purpose  of  there  remaining  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  without  retain- 
ing and  keeping  up  any  intention  to  return  to  his  former  home  in 
another  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  has  his  domicil  in  the 
place  of  his  actual  residence.  Wilbrahcun  v.  Ludlow,  99  Mass.  587 
(1868). 

A  person  legally  capable  of  choosing  or  changing  his  domicil, 
who  abandons  his  home,  and  thenceforth  wanders  from  town  to 
town,  working  as  a  day-laborer,  "  with  no  purpose  in  view,  and  with 
no  opinions,  desires  or  intentions  in  relation  to  residence,  except  to 
have  a  home  wherever  he  works,"  ceases  to  have  a  continuing  domi- 
cil, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  settlement,  in  the  town  where  the 
home  is  which  he  so  abandons.  lb. 

A  written  discharge  issued  to  a  soldier  by  the  proper  militar}' 
authorities,  on  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  is  conclusive 
evidence,  in  an  action  between  two  towns  concerning  his  settlement 
as  a  pauper,  under  the  Statute  of  1865,  chapter  230,  of  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  the  service  ;  .and  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that 
the  certificate  was  obtained  by  undue  influence,  especially  without 
any  evidence  that  such  influence  was  exercised  by  the  soldier  him- 
self ;  nor  is  evidence  that  he  was  absent  without  leave,  and  was 
arrested  for  desertion,  admissible  to  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  wil- 
ful desertion,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he  was  tried  for  deser- 
tion, and  convicted  thereof.  Fitchburg  v.  Lunenburg,  102  Mass. 
358  (1869). 

The  disability  of  a  soldier  from  wounds  or  disease  contracted  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  civil  war,  intended  by  the  Statute  of  1865,  chapter  230,  section 
1,  to  give  him  a  settlement  in  the  town  to  whose  quota  he  belonged, 
is  such  a  disabilit}',  and  such  onl}',  as  terminated  his  military  service 
within  one  3'ear  from  his  enlistment.  Wayland  v.  Ware,  104  Mass. 
46  (1870). 

The  Statute  of  1865,  chapter  230,  section  1,  gives  a  settlement  to 
a  soldier  credited  to  the  quota  of  a  town,  in  conformity  with  its 
terms,  even  if  he  was  credited  in  excess  of  the  proportion  due  from 
the  town  at  the  time  of  such  credit.  lb, 
3 
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On  the  trial  of  an  issue  between  two  towns  of  the  settlement  of 
an  infant  pauper,  it  is  incompetent  for  the  mother  to  testifv^  that  the 
infant,  though  born  in  wedlock,  is  illegitimate.  Ahington  v.  Dux- 
hury,  105  Mass.  287  (1870). 

A  man  is  not  prevented  from  gaining  a  settlement,  under  the 
General  Statutes,  chapter  69,  section  1,  clause  12,  in  a  town  in 
which  he  has  lived  for  ten  3'ears  together  under  a  fictitious  name, 
and  paid  poll  and  other  taxes  assessed  on  him  under  that  name,  for 
five  3'ears  within  said  time,  b}'  the  fact  that  he  has  deserted  his  wife 
and  children  meanwhile  in  the  town  where  he  was  formerly  settled, 
and  its  officers  have,  in  one  year  of  the  ten,  given  her  some  aid  with- 
out his  knowledge,  or  even  calling  on  him  for  pa3'ment.  Wareham 
V.  Milford,  105  Mass.  293  (1870). 

In  an  action  b}'  one  town  to  recover  from  another  the  expense  of 
supporting,  as  a  pauper,  a  married  woman  alleged  to  have  her  settle- 
ment with  the  defendants,  it  is  competent  for  them  to  prove  that  her 
husband  has  a  settlement  in  the  Commonwealth  elsewhere  than  with 
them,  derived  from  his  mother,  without  first  proving  that  he  derived 
no  settlement  from  his  father.  Ahington  v.  Duxhury^  105  Mass. 
287  (1870). 

A  soldier  discharged  for  disability  does  not  thereby  acquire  a 
settlement  under  the  Statute  of  1865,  chapter  230,  unless  the  dis- 
ability arose  from  wounds  or  disease  received  or  contracted  in  the 
service,  and  there  is  no  presumption  that  it  did  so  arise.  Ashland 
V.  Marlborough,  106  Mass.  266  (1871). 

A  person,  not  a  citizen  of  this  or  an}'  other  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  acquire  a  settlement  under  the  Statute  of  1868,  chapter  328, 
section  1,  unless  he  has  gained  the  qualifications  therein  named  since 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Commonwealth  v.  Sudbury,  106  Mass.  268 
(1871). 

In  an  action  between  two  towns  to  recover  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  plaintiffs,  in  supporting  a  pauper  alleged  to  have  his  settle- 
ment with  the  defendants,  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  no  other  than 
a  derivative  settlement,  and  was  found  as  a  fact,  that  he  derived  a 
settlement  with  the  defendants  from  his  ancestors,  unless  his  grand- 
father acquired  one  with  the  plaintiffs.  Held,  that  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  grandfather  acquired  such  a  settlement  was  on  the 
defendants.    Dana  v.  Petersham,  107  Mass.  598  (1871). 

Evidence  that  a  man  who  resided  in  a  town  eighteen  3-ears,  in 
occupation  of  real  estate,  was  taxed  there  on  his  poll  in  five  years  of 
the  eighteen,  and  also  on  real  estate  in  four  years  of  the  five,  and 
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that,  in  two  years  of  the  five,  his  name  was  on  the  voting-list  of  the 
town,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  taxes  were  paid  by  him.  Ih. 

The  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  1865,  chapter  230,  and  1868, 
chapter  238,  section  3,  relating  to  the  acquirement  b}-  soldiers  in 
the  civil  war  of  settlements  in  cities  and  towns  of  which  they  were 
inhabitants,  and  as  part  of  whose  quotas  they  were  dul}^  enlisted 
and  mustered,  appl}"  to  drafted  men  as  well  as  volunteers  ;  and 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  question  whether  a  soldier  gained  a  set- 
tlement under  those  provisions,  that,  after  having  been  in  due  form 
enlisted  and  mustered,  and  having  served  one  3'ear  and  more,  he 
was  discharged  as  illegally  drafted.  Sheffield  v.  Otis^  107  Mass. 
282  (1871). 

The  Statute  of  1866,  chapter  234,  section  1,  does  not  oblige  a 
town  to  support  a  state  pauper,  whose  wife  has  a  settlement  in  the 
town,  unless  she  is  also  a  pauper.  Belchertown  v.  Ludlow^  110 
Mass.  98  (1872). 

The  owner  of  land,  for  a  consideration  paid  by  A  and  B,  executed 
and  delivered  a  deed  of  the  land  to  A  and  B,  reserving  and  giving 
to  C  the  use  of  the  land  during  his  life,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land 
to  A  and  B  and  their  heirs,  to  their  use.  C  entered  upon  the  land 
under  the  deed,  and  occupied  it  for  three  years  successive!}'.  Held, 
that  he  had  an  equitable  freehold  in  the  land,  and  had  acquired  a 
settlement  in  the  town  where  the  land  lay,  although  the  deed  was 
not  recorded.    Conway  v.  Ashjield,  110  Mass.  113  (1872). 

Action  brought  to  recover  of  defendants — inhabitants  of  Hopkin- 
ton — expenses  incurred  by  plaintiffs — inhabitants  of  Bellingham — 
in  the  support  of  Montcalm  S.  Pettes,  a  pauper.  James  Pettes, 
grandfather  of  the  pauper,  had  a  settlement  in  Rehoboth,  in  this 
State,  acquired  b}^  virtue  of  provisions  of  law  in  force  prior  to 
Februarj'  11,  1794  ;  but  if  he  had  not  acquired  a  settlement  prior  to 
that  date,  he  could  not  have  acquired  one  after  that  date  in  Reho- 
both, where  he  continued  to  reside  until  about  1800.  About  the 
year  1800,  James  Pettes  removed  from  Rehoboth  to  Hopkinton, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1819,  but  acquired  no  settlement 
there,  and,  in  1819,  was  removed  to  Rehoboth  as  a  pauper,  and  sup- 
ported there  as  such  until  his  death,  a  few  years  after.  Jacob 
Pettes,  son  of  said  James,  and  father  of  the  pauper,  was  born  in 
Rehoboth,  and  came  with  his  father  to  Hopkinton,  being  then  a 
minor,  about  the  year  1800,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Ho})kinton 
until  his  death,  about  the  year  1832,  but  acquired  no  settlement 
there.    Hezekiah  Rice,  grandfather  of  the  pauper,  on  his  mother's 
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side,  took  a  conveyance  of  a  farm  in  Hopkinton,  from  said  town, 
April  5,  1773,  and  from  that  date  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1827, 
continued  to  reside  in  said  town  on  said  farm,  and  acquired  a  settle- 
ment there  b}'  reason  of  owning  and  living  on  said  farm.  Sall}^ 
Rice,  daughter  of  said  Hezekiah,  and  mother  of  the  pauper,  was  born 
in  Hopkinton  about  the  j'ear  1780,  and  continued  to  reside  in  that 
town  until  her  death,  in  1842.  Said  Jacob  Pettes  and  Sally  Rice 
were  married  about  1810,  and  their  son,  the  pauper,  was  born  in 
Hopkinton  about  1816,  but  has  never  acquired  any  settlement, 
unless  by  derivation  from  or  through  his  father  or  mother.  The 
pauper  fell  into  distress  in  Bellingham,  November  2,  1871.  Held, 
that  the  existence  of  this  settlement  of  Jacob  Pettes,  derived  from 
his  father,  James  Pettes,  prevented  the  subsequent  acquisition,  by 
the  pauper,  of  a  settlement  in  Hopkinton,  derived,  through  his 
mother,  from  Hezekiah  Rice.  Under  the  exception  in  the  Statute 
of  1870,  chapter  392,  section  2,  he  therefore  retained  his  settlement, 
derived,  through  his  father,  from  James  Pettes,  his  grandfather. 
This  settlement,  being  neither  acquired  by  marriage,  nor  defeated  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  1870,  chapter  392,  section 
2,  is  not  within  the  direct  operation  of  the  Statute  of  1871,  chapter 
379,  section  3.    Bellingham  v.  Hopkinton,  114  Mass.  (1874). 

The  town  record,  kept  pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  1863,  chapters 
65,  229,  of  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  town's  quota  of  the  troops 
furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United  States,  is  competent 
evidence  of  the  enlistment  of  one  of  such  soldiers,  and  of  payment 
of  bount}^  to  him.  Intentional  absence  from  military  service  without 
leave  does  not  of  itself  constitute  the  crime  of  wilful  desertion ; 
there  must  be,  in  addition,  the  intention  not  to  return  to  the  service. 
The  "  wilful  desertion  "  referred  to  in  the  Statute  of  1865,  chapter 
230,  section  3,  is  the  "  desertion  "  defined  by  the  Articles  of  War, 
United  States  Statute,  1806,  chapter  20,  article  20.  Hanson  v. 
South  Scituate,  115  Mass.  336  (1874). 

The  husband  of  a  pauper  had  a  derivative  settlement  in  a  town, 
from  his  grandfather,  acquired  under  provisions  of  law  in  force  prior 
to  February  11,  1794.  The  father  of  the  husband  had  also  resided 
in  the  town  for  ten  years  together,  and  paid  taxes  there  for  five 
years,  while  the  husband  was  a  minor.  Neither  the  husband,  nor  the 
pauper,  after  his  death,  had  complied  with  the  conditions  necessary 
to  acquire  a  settlement  in  their  own  right.  Held,  that  the  pauper 
had  a  legal  settlement  in  the  town.  Adams  v.  lx)swich,  116  Mass. 
653  (1874). 
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The  transfer,  authorized  by  the  General  Statutes,  chapter  71, 
section  7,  of  an  inmate  of  a  state  lunatic  hospital,  from  that  institu- 
tion to  another,  is  properly  made  under  the  authority  of  the  original 
mittimus.  Ih. 

The  right  of  the  Commonwealth  to  recover  from  the  town  of  a 
pauper's  settlement  money  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  his  support 
at  a  state  lunatic  hospital,  under  the  General  Statutes,  chapter  73, 
section  24,  and  the  Statute  of  1862,  chapter  223,  section  11,  is  not 
affected  by  the  Statute  of  1870,  chapter  105.  Ih. 

The  right  of  the  Commonwealth  to  recover  from  a  town  money 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  pauper  at  a  state  lunatic  hospital,  is  not 
limited  by  the  fact,  that  the  town  had  no  notice  that  the  pauper  was 
chargeable  to  it,  or  of  his  commitment  to  the  hospital.  Ih, 

On  the  issue,  whether  a  female  pauper  had  a  settlement  in  the 

town  of  S  ,  derived  from  her  grandfather,  there  was  evidence 

that  the  grandfather  was  born  in  that  town  in  1759.  An  aored  wit- 
ness  testified  that  he  knew  a  lot  of  land  near  the  line  between  the 

towns  of  R  and  S  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his  3'outh 

to  see  and  hear  people  of  the  town  point  out  and  speak  of  as  the  lot 
of  the  father  of  said  grandfather, — the  lot  where  he  lived.  It 

appeared  also,  in  evidence,  that  in  1790,  a  part  of  the  town  of  S  

had  been  set  off  and  made  another  town ;  and  it  was  provided  by 
statute,  that  persons  born  in  the  limits  of  the  new  town,  and  becom- 
ing chargeable  for  support,  should  be  the  poor  thereof.  Held,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  pauper's 
grandfather  had  a  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town 

of  S  ,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  warrant  a  judge,  who 

tried  the  case  without  a  jury,  in  so  finding.  Adams  v.  Swansea^ 
116  Mass.  591  (1874). 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  examinations 
made  at  the  State  Almshouse,  Workhouse,  lunatic  hospitals, 
and  at  the  local  office,  the  number  requiring  verification,  and 
the  number  returned,  verified  or  otherwise;  also  the  number 
of  legal  settlements  found  in  the  State,  and  the  settlements 
of  insane  found  in  other  States  : — 
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INSTITUTION. 

Number 
of 

Examinations. 

Number 
for 

Verification. 

Number 
Eeturned. 

Number 
of 

Settlements. 

Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital, 

288 

f 

102 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hosp  , 

178 

92 

Northampton  Luna.  Hosp., 

36 

246 

273  ' 

1  13 

Asylum  for  Insane,  . 

31 

17 

State  Almshouse, 

2,032 

1 

35 

State  Workhouse, 

140 

99 

116  1 

59 

Local  office, 

1,799 

1 

j 

Total,. 

4,504 

345 

389 

318 

Settlements  of  insane  out  of  the  State : — 


Maine, 

.  8 

Pennsylvania,  . 

.  2 

New  Hampshire, 

.  4 

Maryland, 

.  2 

Vermont,  . 

.  7 

Indiana, 

.  1 

Rhode  Island,  . 

.  6 

Illinois, 

.  2 

Connecticut, 

.  10 

Ohio, 

2 

New  York, 

.  62 

New  Jersey, 

.  2 

Total, 

.  108 

Number  of  state  paupers  committed  to  the  lunatic  hospi- 
tals and  asylum  for  insane  during  the  year  : — 


Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,   288 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,   178 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,   36 

Asylum  for  Insane,   31 

Total,   533 

Number  of  state  paupers  remaining  in  the  various  institu- 
tions, October  1,  1875  : — 

Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,   135 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,   42 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,   261 

Asylum  for  Insane,   285 

State  Almshouse,   507 

State  Workhouse,  prisoners,  348  ;  others,  73, —   421 

State  Primary  School,  scholars,  436  ;  others,  76, —    ....  512 

Total,   .  .2,163 
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The  trials  at  the  State  Almshouse  resulted, — 

In  the  conviction  of  *.       .       .       .  309 

In  the  acquittal  of  2 

In  the  continuance  of  9 

320 

Number  sentenced  from  the  State  Almshouse  to  the  State 
"Workhouse : — 

Remaining  October  1,  1874,     -   249 

Committed  during  the  year,  309 

558 

Of  these  there  were  released  by  expiration  of  sentence,   .       .       .  208 

Pardoned  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  90 

Died,  22 

Eloped,  and  not  retaken,  6 

326 

Number  remaining  October  1,  1875,   232 

There  were  in  the  Workhouse,  October  1, 1875,  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen persons  sentenced  from  the  municipal  and  district  courts,  and 
transferred  from  the  reformatories,  making  the  whole  number 
present  at  that  date,  348 

The  whole  number  committed  during  the  year  was  ....  455 
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Bastardy. 

The  follovvin<j:  are  the  more  recent  decisions  relatin*?  to 
cases  of  bastardy  : — 

No  statute  of  limitations  in  this  Commonwealth  applies  to  com- 
plaints for  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children.  Wheelwriyht  v. 
Greer,  10  Allen,  389  (1865). 

If  a  woman  has  made  a  complaint  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
bastard  child,  and  afterwards  refuses  or  neglects  to  prosecute  it, 
those  statutes  (Gen.  Stats,  c.  72,  sect.  2,  and  St.  1859,  chap.  239, 
sect.  3)  do  not  authorize  the  officers  therein  named  to  make  a  new 
complaint,  but  to  prosecute  the  existing  one.  lb. 

If  a  bastard  child  is  born  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  both  its 
parents  reside  here  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  a  complaint  against  the 
father  under  the  bastardy  act  may  be  maintained,  although  the  child 
was  begotten  in  Canada,  and  both  parents  then  resided  there. 
McFadden  v.  Frye,  13  Allen,  472  (1866). 

A  complaint  for  the  support  of  a  bastard  child  during  its  life  may 
be  commenced  and  maintained  after  its  death.  Meredith  v.  Wall, 
14  Allen,  155  (1867). 

The  number  of  cases  pending,  October  1,  1874,  in  which  proceedings 

had  been  instituted  under  the  Act,  was  1 

Entered  during  the  year,  8 


Total, 


9 


Settled  by  payment  to  complainant, 
Pending  October  1,  1875, 


1 

8 


Total, 


9 


Expenses  of  Sub-Department. 


Salaries,  

Record  books,  stationery,  printing,  etc.. 
Incidentals  and  postage, 


$3,100  00 
372  68 
103  65 


1^3,076  33 
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Paid  from  appropriation  for  settlement  and  bastardy : — 

Edwin  Morton,  counsel  fees,  settlement  cases,    .       .       .  $330  00 

Henry  Walker,  counsel  fees,  bastardy  cases,       .       .       .  23  50 

Charles  Wilcox,  special  agent,  settlement  cases, ...  65  00 

Charles  Wilcox,  ti'avelling  expenses,  settlement  cases,      .  62  73 

Henry  H.  Fairbanks,  clerical  services,   185  00 

Costs  of  court,  settlement  cases,   183  15 

Costs  of  court,  bastardy  cases,   12  90 

$862  28 

Sub' Department  of  Transportation, 
The  large  number  of  persons  removed  from  the  State  under 
the  Acts  of  1851,  1859  and  1860,  the  same  being  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  has  not 
necessitated  an  increased  expenditure  in  consequence  thereof. 
This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  sending  of  a  consider- 
able number  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Cunard  line,  and  by  the 
various  lines  of  transportation  to  the  Provinces,  without 
expense  to  the  Commonwealth  other  than  the  furnishing  of 
outfits  for  European  passengers.  In  this  relation  I  desire  to 
express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Cunard  line, 
and  Mr.  Kilby  of  the  line  to  St.  John. 

I  append  herewith  the  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  in  the  case  of  Fitchburg  v.  Cheshire  Railroad  Com- 
pany, reported  in  110  Mass.  : — 

"The  provisions  of  the  Gen.  Sts.,  c.  71,  sect.  25,  and  of  the  St. 
of  1866,  c.  272,  sect.  1,  making  any  one,  by  whose  means  a  person 
not  having  a  legal  settlement  in  this  Commonwealth  is  brought 
within  it,  liable  for  such  person's  support  if  he  becomes  a  pauper, 
do  not  appl}"  to  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  who  has  brought 
such  person  into  the  Commonwealth  in  the  ordinar}-  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  without  any  reason  to  suspect  that  such  person  would 
become  a  pauper." 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  number  removed  and 
transferred  from  the  several  institutions,  and  the  expense 
attending  such  removals  and  transfers  : — 
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Tables  of  Removals  and  Transfers,  shoicing  the  Xumber^  Destina- 
tion, etc. 


England,  .... 

.  98 

New  York, 

.  1,009 

Ireland,  .... 

.  62 

New  Jersey,  . 

11 

Scotland, .... 

6 

Pennsylvania,  . 

.  28 

Sweden,  .... 

4 

Mainland, 

5 

Italy,  .... 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

G 

Western  Islands, 

3 

Virginia,  .... 

4 

West  Indies,  . 

1 

North  Carolina, 

1 

Canada,  .... 

.  61 

Georgia,  .... 

1 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

.  44 

Ohio,  .... 

6 

X>e»\   JjrU.Il»\\  ILK, 

IllUlitUci,  .... 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

8 

Illinois,  .... 

.  10 

Maine,  .... 

.  291 

California, 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

.  107 

Friends,  .... 

.  547 

Vermont, 

.  34 

Rhode  Island,  . 

.  122 

Total, 

.  2,582 

Connecticut,  . 

.  56 

And  they  were  sent 

from 

the  following-named 

institu- 

tions  : — 

From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,   75 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,   38 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,   38 

Asylum  for  Insane  at  Tewksbury,   32 

State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,   812 

State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,   126 

State  Primary  School  at  Monson,   40 

Local  office,   1,421 

Total,  2,582 

And  at  an  expense  of  $9,243.69,  as  follows  : — 

Ocean  fares  and  outfits,   §1,959  60 

Inland  fares,   4,213  30 

Transfers   1,339  10 

Cartage  and  expressage,   744  31 

Board  and  provisions,   328  55 

Telegrams  and  postage,   44  75 

Assistance,   85  00 

Officer's  expenses,   529  08 


$9,243  69 
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Of  this  uumber,  there  were  removed  from  the  State,  under 
the  law  of  1851,  as  follows  : — 

Via  Old  Colony  Railroad,    209 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,   177 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,   132 

New  York  and  New  England  Railroad,   30 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,   41 

Eastern  Railroad,   24 

Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,   41 

Fitchburg  Railroad,   17 

Conveyances  by  water,   109  ^ 

Total,   .  .780 

Transfers. 

From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Asylum  for  Insane,    ...  26 

From  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Northampton  Hospital,  .  39 
"             "           "      to  Asylum  for  Insane,  .       .  13 
Total,    52 

From  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Asylum  for  Insane,    .       .  22 

From  Asylum  for  Insane  to  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital, .  .  6 
"  "  to  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  .  6 
Total,    12 

From  State  Almshouse  to  State  Workhouse  (prisoners),    .       .  309 
"              "           "        (other  persons),     .  25 
"           "       to  State  Primary  School  (pupils),  .       .  158 
"         "     (other  persons),  40 
Total,    532 

From  State  Primary  School  to  State  Almshouse,      ...  6 
"          "     to  State  Reform  School,        .       .  4 
to  State  Industrial  School,    .       .  2 
Total,     .     12 

From  State  Workhouse  to  State  Almshouse,  7 

From  State  Reform  School  to  State  Workhouse,      ....  3 

From  State  Industrial  School  to  State  Workhouse,   ....  3 
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Removals  and  Transfers  from  Lunatic  Hospitals. 


Transfers  to  Asylum  for  Insane, — 

From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,  2(5 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  13 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  

Total,  61 

Sent  out  of  the  State, — 

From  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,  71 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  .  .  .  -  .  .  .  .35 
Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  36 

Total,  142 

Transferred  to  town  or  private  account,  removed  by  over- 
seers or  friends, — 

From  Tauntoii  Lunatic  Hospital,  100 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  96 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  15 

Total  211 

Total  of  transfers  and  removals  from  lunatic  hospitals,      .  414: 

Expenses  of  Sub-Department. 

Salaries,  $2,400  00 

Railway  guides,  news  reports,  etc.,   39  00 


$2,439  00 

Aggregate  Expenditures  for  the  Year, 
Salaries. 

S.  C.  Wrightington,  General  Agent,   f 3,000  00 

Willard  D.  Tripp,   1,500  00 

Charles  M.  Hanson,   1,500  00 

William  J.  Stetson,   1,200  00 

Henry  H.  Fairbanks,   1,000  00 

Patrick  Glynn,   900  00 

Charles  A.  Colcord,   900  00 

Fred  M.  Moro,   600  00 


810,600  00 
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Office  Expenses. 

Rent  and  taxes,   $410  35 

Fuel,   21  75 

Water-rates,       .       .       .   •     21  00 

Stationery  and  record  books,   252  34 

Printing,   120  34 

Postage,   53  00 

Newspapers  and  railway  guides,   39  00 

Boat  expenses,   87  60 

Incidentals,                                                      .       .      .  .  102  65 


$1,108  03 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $14,000  00 

Total  expenditures,   11,708  03 


Unexpended  balance,   $2,291  97 

Net  Receipts, 

From  sundry  persons  for  board  of  friends  or  selves  in  the 

State  Almshouse  and  lunatic  hospitals,        ....  $3,740  47 

From  cities  and  towns  for  board  of  city  and  town  paupers  in 

the  various  State  institutions,   12,351  69 

As  follows,  viz  : — 


Boston,  . 

.    $2,068  89 

Auburn, . 

$50  50 

Chelsea, . 

346  00 

Buckland, 

606  50 

Cambridge,  . 

381  17 

Bridgewater, . 

39  00 

Fall  River,  . 

368  75 

Brockton, 

172  00 

Gloucester,  . 

50  00 

Billerica, 

48  50 

Holyoke, 

59  50 

Beverly, 

39  00 

Haverhill, 

53  00 

Braintree, 

66  50 

Lawrence, 

334  50 

Barnstable,  . 

15  50 

Lynn,  . 

180  25 

Bernardston, 

45  42 

Lowell,  . 

225  50 

Berlin,  . 

108  50 

Newton, 

288  00 

Clinton,  .    '  . 

58  00 

Newburyport, 

59  00 

Charlton, 

5  00 

New  Bedford, 

209  75 

Dartmouth,  . 

46  00 

Salem,  . 

201  00 

Dalton,  . 

228  00 

Springfield,  . 

174  00 

Danvers, 

93  00 

Somerville,  . 

39  50 

Edgartown,  . 

17  00 

Taunton, 

347  75 

Easton,  . 

40  00 

Worcester, 

694  25 

Foxborough,  . 

8  00 

Arlington, 

135  00 

Grafton, . 

41  50 

Adams,  . 

72  00 

Hingham, 

63  00 

Amherst, 

30  00 

Hardwick, 

26  00 

Andover, 

81  00 

Holliston, 

8  50 
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Hadley,  . 

Ipswich, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Lee, 

Lexington, 

Lynn  Held, 

Middleborough, 

Mansfield, 

Methuen, 

Milford,. 

Marblehead,  . 

Medford, 

Needham, 

Natick,  . 

Korthfield, 

North  Brookfield, 

Pittsfield, 

Petersham, 

Amount  paid 


857  50 
1,230  96 
46  00 

152  50 
71  25 
19  00 
17  50 

117  00 
38  50 
62  50 

111  50 
65  50 

105  75 

125  25 
62  50 
61  50 
35  25 
80  00 
30  00 


Plymouth, 
Quincy,  .       .    ^  . 
Randolph,     .    *  . 
Richmond, 
Rockport, 
Stoughton,  . 
Stpneham, 
Stow,  . 
Sandwich, 
Wilbraham,  . 
Ware, 
Warwick, 
Woburn, 
Weymouth,  . 
West  Brookfield,  , 
Walpole, 

West  Bridgewater, 
Westport, 
Weymouth,  . 


$46  00 
54  00 
G9  50 
90  00 

194  50 
28  00 
34  50 
49  00 
68  00 

39  00, 
17  50 
98  50 

170  50 
43  00 

491  50 
56  50 
42  00 

40  50 
5  00 


irer  of  the  Commonwealth,      .       .    ?  16,092  16 


Conclusion. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  destitute  persons, 
occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  remunerative  employment,  must 
have  seriously  crowded  the  only  remaining  State  Almshouse 
during  the  past  winter,  had  not  the  legislature  of  the  previous 
year  transferred  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of  such 
persons  to  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  coming  winter  will 
witness  still  greater  destitution,  but  of  a  character  to  demand 
the  attention  of  private,  rather  than  of  public,  charity.  Busi- 
ness depression  usually  affects  first  the  shiftless  and  dissolute, 
who  have  no  standing  in  the  labor  market,  unless  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  help.  But  there  is  no  question  that  a  long  con- 
tinued depression  enlarges  the  borders  of  pauperism,  and 
includes  within  its  pale  many  whose  claims  upon  the  enlight- 
ened charity  of  a  community  are  clear  and  unquestionable. 

1  took  occasion  in  my  last  report  to  indicate  that  the  first 
stage  only  had  then  been  reached,  and  that  excessive  lii)eral- 
ity  in  that  direction  might  be  productive  of  more  misery  than 
its  opposite.    But  another  year  has  since  passed,  and  the 
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gloom  that  then  overspread  the  community  has  gradually 
deepened.  Paverty  and  want  have  now  found  lodgment 
under  roofs  where  they  had  long  been  strangers.  It  is  easy 
to  solace  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  charity  of  our 
people  is  boundless,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  too  often 
fails  in  discernment,  and  that  the  importunate  and  clamorous 
seldom  lack,  whilst  the  humble  and  retiring  want  bread. 
The  wounded  deer  not  more  certainly  seeks  the  covert,  than 
does  honest  poverty  seek  to  elude  the  public  gaze.  It  should 
be  sought  for,  as  of  old  one  sought  a  place  of  repentance, 
"carefully,  with  tears." 

I  trust,  that  the  Board  will  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
suffering  condition  of  the  honest  poor  in  our  midst,  and  point 
out  some  plan  by  which  their  necessities  may  be  relieved,  and 
fraud  and  imposture  detected  and  punished. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  effected  by  a  concentration  of  existing 
organizations,  or  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  their  modes 
and  means  of  relief.  Experience  suggests  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  "soup  kitchens,"  and  sending  true-hearted  men 
and  women  to  search  out  those  whose  destitution  is  conse- 
quent upon  impaired  health,  or  failure  to  obtain  employment, 
and  whose  little  means  have  not  been  spent  in  riot  and  indul- 
gence, but  carefully  hoarded  against  the  evil  day  whose  sun 
has  so  long  delayed  its  setting. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  C.  WRIGHTINGTON. 


October  1,  1875. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Shoim'ng  the  Xumher  of  Immigrants  arriving  at  the  PoH  of  Boston^ 
from  April  20,  1837,  to  May  10,  1848,  and  the  Amount  Received 
in  Commutation  of  Bonds  during  that  period. 


YEAR. 


1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
18-tl, 
18-42, 
1843, 


Number 
of 

Immigrants. 

2,954 
1,138 
1,709 
3,237 
3,649 
5,445 
2,411 


Amount  Re- 
ceived. 

$5,188  00 
2,276  00 
3,418  00 
6,474  00 
7,298  00 

10,890  00 
4,822  00 


YEAR. 


1844,  . 

1845,  . 

1846,  . 

I 

1847,  . 

1848,  . 

Total,  .  I 


Number 
of 

Immigrants. 

4,602 
8,550 
15,504 
24,245 
6,784 

79,868 


Amount  Re- 
ceived. 

$9,204  00 
17,100  00 
31,008  00 
48,490  00 
13,568  00 

§159,736  00 


From  April  20, 1837,  to  May  10,  1848,  the  labor  of  supervising  and  col- 
lecting was  performed  by  an  appointee  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Boston.    The  dates  mentioned  represent  the  calendar  year. 
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Table  No.  2. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Immigrants  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Boston^ 
from  May  10,  1848,  to  April  i,  1872,  and  the  Amount  Received 
in  Commutation  of  Bonds  during  that  period. 


Number  of 

Amount  Ke- 

YEAR. 

Number  of 

Amount  Re- 

YEAR. 

Immigrants. 

ceived. 

Immigrants. 

ceived. 

1848, 

13,927 

$27,494  GO 

1862,  . 

2,196 

$4,158  00 

1849, 

29,518 

32,288  00 

1863,  . 

5,316 

9,516  00 

1850, 

24,739 

36,770  00 

1864,  . 

1865,  . 

5,830 

10,000  00 

1851, 

23,307 

43,314  00 

7,057 

13,908  00 

1852, 

19,618 

40,838  00 

1866,  . 

11,527 

23,500  00 

1853, 

21,206 

44,528  00 

1867,  . 

11,266 

23,300  00 

1854, 

24,229 

44,507  00 

1868,  . 

15,128 

30,337  00 

1855, 

14,408 

27,215  00 

1869,  . 

26,414 

52,183  00 

1856, 

14,022 

23,545  00 

1870,  . 

30,069 

45,612  00 

1857, 

12,536 

21,982  00 

1871,  . 

22,904 

31,264  00 

1858, 

4,551 

9,830  00 

1872,  . 

7,493 

8,528  00 

1859, 

7,096 

13,319  00 

1860, 

7,874 

13,365  00 

Total,  . 

367,322 

$639,533  00 

1861, 

5,091 

8,232  00 

Grand  total  received  in  commutation,      ....      $799,269  00 


From  May  10,  1848,  to  April  1,  1872,  the  supervision  was  performed  by 
oflScers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  dates  mentioned  represent  the  offi- 
cial year,  which  ends  September  30.  From  June  1,  1849,  to  March  20, 
1850,  during  which  period  no  bonds  were  commuted,  18,135  immigrants 
were  landed.  The  amount  refunded  under  the  Act  of  1853  was  $27,496. 
The  amount  refunded  under  the  Act  of  1870  was  $32,412. 

Table  No.  3. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Immigrants  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Boston, 
from  April  1,  1872,  to  October  1,  1875. 


Number  of  immigrants  1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 


Total,  .... 
Grand  total  of  immigrants. 


18,464 
31,042 
20,223 
13,468 

83,197 
530,387 


From  April  1, 1872,  the  commutation  of  alien  jDassenger  bonds  was  dis- 
continued.   The  dates  mentioned  represent  the  official  year,  which  ends 
'  September  30. 
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Table  No.  5. 

Showing  the  Age  of  Immigrants  landing  at  the  Port  of  Boston  for  the 
several  official  years,  from  May  10,  1848,  to  Oct.  1,  1875. 


DATE. 

15  years  and 

1   Betw  een  lH 

Between  25 

50  years  and 

under. 

1  and  25  years. 

and  50  years. 

upwards. 

1848,   

2,784 

6,264 

4,184 

695 

1849,   

5,900 

11,800 

10,325 

1,493 

1850,  .       .       .  . 

4,944 

9,892 

8,548 

1,355 

1851,   

4,920 

9,842 

7,645 

900 

1852,  

4,858 

9,842 

3,920 

998 

1853,  

3,244 

8,476 

8,734 

752 

1854,   

4,875 

9,788 

8,544 

1,022 

1855,   

3,600 

5,390 

4,620 

798 

loob,   

2,804 

5,608 

4,907 

703 

18d7,  .       .       .  . 

2,574 

4,989 

4,382 

591 

1858,   

849 

1,981 

1,48-9 

232 

1859,   

1,927 

2,726 

1,924 

519 

1860,   

1,572 

3,144 

2,751 

407 

1861,   

1,126 

2,145 

1,578 

242 

1862,  

444 

862 

740 

150 

1  Of?  o 

1863,  

1,089 

2,158 

1,875 

194 

1864,  

1,262 

2,214 

2,030 

324 

18do,   

1,428 

2,789 

2,475 

365 

1866,   

2,537 

4,773 

3,673 

544 

1867,   

2,253 

4,506 

3,943 

564 

1868,   

3,142 

6,359 

4,923 

704 

1869,   

6,221 

10,015 

9,048 

1,130 

1870  

6,630 

11,618 

10,373 

1,448 

1871,  

4,750 

9,669 

7,503 

982 

1872,  

5,625 

11,087 

8,189 

1,056 

1873,  

6,895 

12,995 

9,890 

1,262 

1874  

4,883 

8,221 

6,067 

1,052 

1875,  

2,913 

5,471 

4,217 

867 

Total,. 

96,049 

184,624 

148,497 

21,349 
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Table  No.  6. 


Showing  the  Sex  of  Immigrants  landing  at  the  Port  of  Boston  for 
the  several  official  years^  from  May  10,  1848,  to  Oct.  i,  1875. 


DATE. 

Males. 

Females. 

DATE. 

Males. 

Females. 

1848,  . 

7,701 

6,226 

1863, 

2,842 

2,474 

1849,  . 

15,375 

14,143 

1864, 

3,198 

2,632 

lc50U,  . 

1  0  ftl 
1Z,D10 

loDO,          .  . 

Q  COS 

1851,  . 

12,182 

11,125 

1866, 

6,416 

5,111 

1852,  . 

10,798 

8,820 

1867, 

6,259 

5,007 

1853,  . 

11,166 

10,040 

1868, 

8,076 

7,052 

1854,  . 

12,830 

11,399 

1869, 

13,485 

12,929 

1855,  . 

7,850 

6,558 

1870, 

16,736 

13,333 

1856,  . 

7,713 

6,309 

1871, 

12,407 

10,497 

1857,  . 

6,602 

5,934  i 

1872, 

14,300 

11,657 

1858,  . 

2,451 

2,100  : 

1873, 

16,602 

14,440 

1859,  . 

3.848 

3,248 

1874, 

10,373 

9,850 

1860,  . 

4,716 

3,158 

1875, 

7,016 

6,452 

1861,  . 

2,634 

2,457 

1862,  . 

1,208 

988 

Total, . 

241,227 

209,292 

Table  No.  7. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  bringing  Passengers  from  Foreign 
Ports  to  the  Port  of  Boston,  the  Number  of  such  Passengers,  and 
the  Expense  attending  their  reception,  from  May  10,  1848,  to 
October  1,  1875. 


YEAR. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Expense. 

YEAR. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Expense. 

Vessels. 

Passengers. 

Vessels. 

Passengers. 

1848, 

508 

15,407 

$2,175  76 

1863, 

770 

13,787 

$5,957  42 

1849, 

1,011 

35,526 

4,«34  43 

1864, 

916 

14,091 

3,337  00 

1850, 

1,005 

36,567 

5,985  42 

1865, 

917 

15,823 

3,785  83 

1851, 

1,128 

29,043 

6,606  03 

1866, 

1,089 

21,269 

3,863  28 

1852, 

1,180 

26,626 

6,534  21 

1867, 

1,074 

19,812 

4.713  98 

1853, 

1,159 

25,773 

5,852  61 

1868, 

1,141 

23,906 

4,451  57 

1854, 

1,067 

30,842 

6,492  67 

1869, 

1,386 

36,118 

4,879  89 

1855, 

963 

22,330 

6,492  28 

1870, 

1,162 

39,595 

5,343  94 

1856, 

894 

22,609 

6,764  86 

1871, 

993 

31,883 

4,844  42 

1857, 

869 

20,808 

6,567  77 

1872, 

838 

34,743 

3,191  50 

1858, 

760 

11,587 

6,671  82 

1873, 

709 

40,572 

3,775  36 

1859, 

807 

14,623 

7,276  22 

1874, 

602 

29,042 

3,181  13 

1860, 

872 

15,721 

6,997  40 

1875, 

559 

21,993 

2,692  70 

1861, 

661 

12,099 

6,765  82 

1862, 

666 

8,430 

6,071  04 

25,706 

670,535 

$146,106  36 
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Table  No.  8. 

Showing  the  Number  of  State  Patients  admitted  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospitals  {excluding  transfers)  during  the  past  Sixteen  Years. 


1860, 

.  273 

1869, 

.  342 

1861, 

.  316 

1870, 

.  451 

1862, 

.  245 

1871, 

.  467 

1863, 

.  242 

1872,       .       .  . 

.  495 

1864, 

.  236 

1873, 

.  499 

1865, 

.  219 

1874, 

.  571 

1866, 

.  284 

1875, 

.  502 

1867, 

.  314 

1868, 

.  328 

Total,  . 

.  5,784 

Table  No.  9. 

Showing  the  Number  of  State  Patients  in  the  State  Hospitals  on  the 
1st  of  October  of  each  Year. 


YEAR. 

Worcester 

Taunton 

Northampton 

Totals. 

Hospital. 

Hospital. 

Hospital. 

1860, 

130 

196 

221 

547 

1861, 

156 

243 

216 

615 

1862, 

189 

271 

232 

692 

1863, 

175 

238 

248 

661 

1864, 

116 

186 

216 

518 

1865, 

91 

152 

235 

478 

1866, 

129 

147 

272 

548 

1867, 

101 

153 

271 

525 

1868, 

95 

181 

264 

540 

1869, 

51 

146 

234 

431 

1870, 

35 

124 

209 

368 

1871, 

29 

91 

215 

335 

1872, 

25 

85 

230 

340 

1873, 

46 

76 

246 

368 

1874, 

82 

128 

291 

501 

1875, 

42 

135 

261 

438 
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Table  No.  10. 


Showing  the  average  number  of  State  Patients  supported  at  the  three 
Lunatic  Hospitals  during  the  past  sixteen  official  years,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  their  Board, 


Worcester. 


Northampton. 


Totals. 


1860 —  Average  number, 
Amount  paid, 

1861 —  Average  number, 
Amount  paid, 

1862 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1863 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1864 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1865 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1866 —  Average  number, 
Amount  paid, 

1867 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1868 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1869 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1870 —  Average  number, 
Amount  paid, 

187 1 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1872 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1873 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 

1874 —  Average  number, 
Amount  paid, 

1875 —  Average  number. 
Amount  paid, 


202 
$26,260  00 

238 
$30,940  00 

276 
$36,454  00 

257 
$35,080  00 

212 
$30,977  00 

173 
$28,697  00 

162 
$27,378  00 

142 
$25,400  00 

168 

$30,693  00 

165 
$30,025  00 

147 

$20,862  00 

132 
$24,143  00 

114 
$20,787  00 

97 

$17,676  00 

119 
$21,635  00 

145 
$26,470  00 


154 
$20,020  00 

168 
$21,840  00 

184 
$24,304  00 

184 
$25,116  00 

145 
$21,187  00 

106 
$17,581  00 

143 
$24,167  00 

138 
$24,685  00 

96 

$17,595  00 
75 

$13,714  00 

$9,530  00 
46 

$8,447  00 
43 

$7,853  00 
51 

$9,296  00 
65 

$11,841  00 

69 

$12,609  00 


195 
$25,350  00 

219 
$28,470  00 

271 

$35,793  00 

247 
$33,716  00 

232 
$33,899  00 

225 
$37,323  00 

251 
$42,419  00 

262 
$46,866  00 

264 
$48,257  00 

249 
$45,348  00 

237 
$43,176  00 

232 
$42,236  00 

227 
$41,585  00 

248 
$45,254  00 

286 
$52,287  00 

276 
$50,358  00 


551 
$71,630  00 

625 
$81,250  00 

731 
$96,551  00 

688 
$93,912  00 

589 
$86,063  00 

504 
$83,600  00 

556 
$93,964  00 

542 
$96,951  00 

528 
$96,545  00 

489 
$89,087  00 

436 
$79,568  00 

410 
$74,826  00 

384 
$70,225  00 

396 
$72,226  00 

470 
$85,763  00 

490 
$89,437  00 
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Table  No.  11. 


Showing  the  Xumher  of  State  Patients  from  the  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pitals, provided  for  by  the  Alien  Commissioners  and  Board  of 
State  Charities,  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 


YEAR. 

Sent 
to  Asylum. 

Transferred  to 

Town 
of  Settlement. 

Otherwise 
provided  for. 

Total. 

looU,  ..... 

Q 

A 

4 

1  7 

1861  

3 

4 

31 

38 

1862,  

3 

10 

21 

34 

1863,  

37 

13 

51 

101 

1864,  

70 

9 

64 

143 

1865,   

70 

6 

29 

105 

1866  

35 

25 

60 

1867,   

74 

22 

31 

127 

1868,   

76 

24 

28 

128 

1869  

102 

58 

120 

280 

1870,   

143 

90 

120 

353 

1871,  

120 

92 

128 

340 

1872,   

103 

97 

145 

345 

1873,  

94 

97 

163 

354 

1874,   

42 

82 

127 

•  251 

1875,   

61 

207 

157 

425 

Total,. 

1,042 

815 

1,257 

3,114 

Table  Xo.  12. 

Showing  the  Amount  collected  for  the  Board  of  Lunatics  and  Pau- 
pers at  the  State  Hospitals  and  Almshouses  during  the  past  sixteen 
years. 


1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 


$1,842  00 

2,500  00 

3,069  00 

3,451  00  I 

2.869  00  ! 

4.474  00  ! 

6,722  00  ' 

5,9.55  00  I 

4,391  00 


1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 


Total, 


819,741  00 

14.235  00 

9,078  00 

9,232  00 

7,206  00 

7,295  00 

16,092  00 

.$118,152  00 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET 

CONCEKXINO 

THE  SICK  STATE  POOR 

BEING  THE 

SEVENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  AGENT. 


1874-5. 


SPECIAL  AGENT'S  REPOET. 


To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Agency  for  the 
Sick  State  Poor. 

Full  statements  of  the  origin  and  legal  duties  of  this 
department,  with  the  methods  of  its  operations,  having  been 
presented  in  former  reports,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them 
here.  Your  officer  w^ill  therefore  confine  himself  to  a  brief 
detail  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions and  suggestions. 

1.    The  Work  of  the  Year. 

It  was  your  officer's  belief  that  the  new  law  of  settlement, 
known  as  "the  Act  of  1874,"  would  so  far  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  dependent  on  the  CommonAvealth  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  any  more  state  institutions,  at  least  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  employes  of  the 
Board,  and  to  permit  the  consolidation  of  his  own  department 
with  the  General  Agency. 

His  hopes  have  been  frustrated,  in  part;  first,  by  the  con- 
tinued stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
employment,  which  has  of  itself  been  sufficient  to  neutralize 
for  a  season  the  relief  expected  from  that  statute ;  secondly, 
by  the  mischievous  results  of  the  Act  of  1872,  which  removed 
the  wholesome  and  effectual  safeguards  erected  by  our  fiithers 
against  an  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  immigration ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  sundry  decisions  of  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
which  have  overturned  the  actual  practice  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  virtually  placing  Massachusetts  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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other  States  and  the  adjoining  Provinces,  and  compelling  her 
to  be,  more  than  ever,  the  feeder  of  their  paupers,  the  custo- 
dian of  their  lunatics,  and  the  foster-mother  of  their  found- 
lings. The  files  of  his  own  department  show  a  lamentable 
and  irreparable  loss  to  the  community,  falling  more  heavily 
on  our  adopted  citizens  than  on  the  native-born,  from  the 
causes  just  referred  to. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  are  calling  for  a  curtail- 
ing of  salaries,  a  reduction  of  employes,  and  strict  economy 
of  administration, — a  policy  which  your  Board  initiated  in 
the  year  of  its  creation,  and  has  always  insisted  on.  But 
how  can  this  be  fully  attained  in  the  departments  of  the  State 
Charities,  while  they  permit  their  public  servants  to  enact 
new  laws  and  construe  old  ones  after  such  a  fashion  as  to 
surfeit  the  community  with  paupers,  lunatics  and  criminals — 
endangering  the  public  safety,  enforcing  the  employment  of 
more  public  officials,  and  causing  the  erection  or  enlargement, 
in  two  or  three  years,  of  public  buildings  which  it  will  take 
millions  to  pay  for? 

Your  officer  is  painfully  conscious  that  under  this  new  legis- 
lation, and  the  recent  construction  of  old  laws,  a  formidable 
burden  is  gradually  accumulating,  which  will  one  day  astound 
the  tax-payers,  and  he  unites  most  cordially  with  the  General 
Agent  in  urging  the  Board,  now  while  there  yet  is  time,  to 
use  all  its  influence  to  secure  for  the  people  that  necessary 
protection  for  life  and  property  which  can  only  come  from 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  the  general  court,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1872,  and  the  defining  of  the  statutes 
reo^ulatino^  the  bringino:  of  stran^jers  into  the  Commonwealth. 

These  suggestions  have  been  induced  by  a  review  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  twelve  months,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that,  Avhile  the  cost  of  administering  this  department 
has  been  decreased  by  a  few  hundred  dollars,  the  number  of 
the  sick  dependent  on  the  State,  and  of  course  the  total  cost 
of  their  support,  has  considerably  and  abnormally  increased ; 
while  but  for  unfriendly  legislation,  both  numbers  and  cost 
must  have  rapidly  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  exigency 
of  the  times. 
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The  work  of  the  year  includes, — 

1st.   The  visitation  of  the  sick. 

2(1.    The  investigation  of  their  legal  settlements. 

3d.  Communication,  oral  and  written,  with  overseers  of 
the  poor  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  clerical  labor  in  recording  the  notices  from  the  towns,  the 
facts  learned  by  investigation,  and  the  figures  and  dates  com- 
prised in  some  4,000  bills. 

4th.  The  auditing  of  the  bills  for  the  sick  and  the  dead. 

5th.  The  special  and  extraordinary  duty  of  investigating 
and  settling  the  claims  for  small-pox. 

1,  The  Visitation  of  the  Side, 
Its  purpose  is  to  expose  impostors  ;  to  decide  upon  the 
possibility  or  expediency  of  the  patient's  removal ;  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  ailment,  and  if  its  treatment  is  proper ;  to 
inquire  into  the  Tvhole  history  of  the  patient  and  his  ances- 
tors, and  fix,  if  possible,  his  legal  settlement,  or  to  find  some 
kindred  of  ability  to  maintain  him  ;  to  ascertain  if  the  relief 
given  is  as  much  as  humanity  requires,  or  in  excess  of  a 
reasonable  sum,  with  a  view  to  make  a  suitable  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  number  of  visits  for  the  past  twelve  months  has  been 
3,270,  at  an  average  cost  of  20  cents  each  for  expenses,  and 
56  cents  for  the  compensation  of  the  officers.  A  large 
amount  of  needless  expenditure  by  the  towns  has  thus  been 
prevented,  equalling  probably  several  times  the  cost  of  this 
department,  while  the  amount  payable  by  the  State  has  been 
reduced  by  at  least  $10,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  visitation 
has  not  exceeded  $2,500,  or  about  one-half  the  outlay  of  the 
city  of  Boston  for  similar  service. 

2.  The  Investigation  of  Settlements. 
The  labor  in  this  department  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  Act  of  1874.  More  than  4,000  cases  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  about  400  settlements  have  been  discovered. 
This  result  will  reduce  the  payments  from  the  state  treasury 
by  at  least  $10,000  for  the  present  ye;ir,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  sum,  many  times  larger,  which  would  have  to  be  dis- 
bursed for  these  parties  in  the  future.  This  burden  is  of 
course  transferred  to  the  cities  and  towns ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  relieved  of  unnecessary  charges  for  the 
present  and  in  the  future  to  an  extent  many  times  greater 
than  the  cost  of  these  investigations,  which  is  about  $1,500 
yearly. 

3,  Clerical  Semce  and  Correspondence, 
The  strictly  clerical  duty  of  the  department  is  a  little  more 
than  equal  to  the  constant  service  of  one  person,  and  its  cost 
does  not  exceed  $700  for  the  year.  The  correspondence  is 
conducted  mainly  by  your  Agent.  It  is  very  extended  and 
burdensome,  and  beside  the  regular  business  of  the  office, 
covers  the  whole  area  of  the  pauper  laws,  and  includes  every 
conceivable  question  under  those  laws,  and  a  great  many  more 
that  no  court  or  legislator  ever  dreamed  of.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  many  controversies  between  the  towns 
have  been  terminated  and  much  litigation  prevented  by  the 
information  derived  from  this  office  and  that  of  the  General 
Agent. 

4,  The  Auditing  of  the  Bills, 
A  separate  account  is  kept  with  the  towns  for  every  patient 
coming  under  the  Act  of  1865,  as  the  State's  liability  for  each 
is  determined  by  the  facts  developed  in  that  particular  case. 
But  a  complete  statement  of  the  results  of  every  year  cannot 
be  given  at  its  close,  nor  sometimes  for  years  afterward. 
This  is  due  to  the  numerous  cases  of  doubtful  settlement,  and 
to  the  holding  back  of  their  bills  by  the  towns,  on  various 
excuses,  for  an  unreasonable  time. 

Bills  of  1872  and  previous  years  are  now  in  process  of 
audit,  and  the  appropriations  for  each  past  year  have  to  be 
kept  open  by  annual  legislation  to  meet  the  payments.  This 
is  a  source  of  much  additional  and  needless  labor,  not  only 
in  this  office,  but  in  those  of  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer. 
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Claim*  and  their  StUlemenL 
The  fcillowing  table  will  show  the  amoant  of  this  work 
jierformed  from  October  1,  1874,  to  October  1,  1875,  and  \Xb 

result?  : — 


^::rr-     in  1^72  and  previ- 

40 

$l,38i  05 

ip  .  t  -J 

Burl  1-     1?<72  and  previous 

Vrc-.r^.  .... 

1 

8  75 

8  75 

Supi-  r  :n  1^73,  . 

116 

2,758  30 

1,212 

:  *  4'^-  'y» 

Bur::*:s  in  1873,  . 

23 

239  00 

15< 

Sar  ir     :n  l'*74,  . 

992 

23^W  76 

16^  . 

Ba"rl.:«  ri  1874.  . 

994 

6^  75 

6.464  50 

518  25 

Suppi.rt  in  1875,  . 

831 

1.5w561  21 

12,447  04 

3,114  17 

Borials  in  1875,  - 

518 

3-811  58 

3J514  50 

197  (« 

^mall-pox  support  bills. 

576 

92.722  <«5 

51y58l  39 

41.14^1  67 

Mnall-pox  banal  bills. 

S5 

2/»I<  >.> 

1-591  25 

427  60 

Total  Snpport, . 

2^>.>5 

tl:i5,6<*>  38 

$^2-517  85 

$53,172  53 

Total  Burials,  . 

1,619 

l:>.«  >6«:»  93 

11;k37  5«  » 

1,223  43 

Total,  ... 

4. 174 

$14^.7.:.]  31 

$>4.:>>5  :>3 

r.A^m  96 

Of  the  foregoing  bills  for  support  in  1875,  252  were  for 
children  in  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylnm,  11  for  lodians, 
and  58  for  paupers  whose  wives  have  settlements,  and  the 
amount  so  paid  was  $10,642.60. 

The  alxjve  table  shows  that  the  work  of  the  past  vear  has 
resulted  in  protecting  the  State  from  illegality  and  over- 
charges amounting  to  $54,395.96. 

The  cost  of  auditing  the  bills  is  al>ont  $900  per  year.  To 
sum  up,  then, — the  work  of  visitation  costs  about  $2,500 ;  of 
investigalinir  settlements,  $1,500;  the  clerical  service,  $700; 
and  auditing,  $900, — in  all.  $5,600,  which  is  at  present  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  this  department.  Surely  there  is  little 
room  for  extravagance  here,  considering  that  its  field  is  the 
entire  State ;  that  it  has  charge  of  4.000  cases  a  year,  sc-at- 
tered  through  300  cities  and  towns ;  that  the  necessaiy  travel 
of  its  officers  exceeds  100,000  miles  per  annum,  and  that  it 
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carries  and  fulfils  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the 
municipalities  for  their  claims  for  the  relief  of  the  state  poor. 

The  Number  of  the  Sick. 

From  October  1,  1874,  to  October  1,  1875,  2,030  notices 
of  sickness  among  the  state  poor  have  been  sent  to  the  Board, 
covering  2,409  patients,  a  slight  increase  over  1874.  In  the 
tables  that  follow  will  be  shown  the  time  and  locality  of  the 
sickness. 

The  Time  of  the  Sickness. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  cases  in  each 
month  between  October  1,  1874,  and  October  1,  1875  : — 


MONTHS. 

1  874. 

1873. 

Notices. 

Persons. 

Notices. 

Persons. 

October,  

Ill 

140 

88 

101 

November,  

113 

144 

154 

186 

December,  

179 

207 

226 

257 

18  75. 

1874. 

January,  

459 

528 

499 

574 

February,  

242 

291 

233 

273 

March,  

234 

284 

205 

248 

April,  

133 

158 

175 

203 

May,  

116 

132 

112 

138 

June,  

82 

102 

95 

113 

July,  

95 

113 

89 

100 

August,  

112 

131 

87 

98 

September,  ..... 

154 

179 

80 

95 

2,409 

2,043 

2,386 
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The  next  table  will  show  the  localities  whence  came  the 
notices  of  the  last  two  years,  by  counties. 


COUNTIES. 

18  7  5. 

1  874. 

Barnstable, 

3 

7 

Berkshire, 

31 

38 

Bristol, 

208 

254 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

1  Sfi 

Franklin,  . 

24 

17 

Hampden, 

131 

102 

Hampshire, 

35 

39 

Middlesex, 

106 

154 

Nantueket, 

1 

9 

Norfolk,  . 

31 

51 

Plvmouth, 

22 

21 

Suffolk,  . 

1,061 

925 

Worcester, 

191 

215 

Totals, 

2,030 

2,013 

The  followinor  table  srives  the  number  of  notices  sent  from 
each  county  for  each  month,*  showing  at  once  the  amount 
and  the  locality  of  the  sickness  in  each  mouth,  and  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  each  county.  It  will  be  seen  that 
five  counties,  with  a  population  of  1,123,799,  send  1,777 
notices,  while  the  other  nine  counties,  with  a  population  of 
527,853,  send  but  253 

*  Between  October  1, 1874,  and  October  1,  1875. 
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-ndoj  o;  uojjjodojj 

1  to  10,715 
1  to  2,202 
Ito  630 
Oto  4,071 
1  to  1,201 
Ito  1,404 
1  to  720 
Ito  1,280 
Ito  2,680 
Ito  3,201 
Ito  2,846 
Ito  3,152 
1  to  344 
Ito  1,101 

1  to  814 
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OX            T-l  Tl 
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y-i                                              CO  i-H 

CM 

1     |Tt<|00|OC0Tjl|  l^^oo 

o 

»o 

Ci 

•aunf 

|(MOIOG^OCOC^|  IrHiOt^ 

rl        T-(        T-l  CO 

-ri 
00 

1  (M  CO    1  O       O       x*!    1  1-1  (M  O  "M 

ICOO    |(M-*OOt^    |(M  icaO'-i 
(M        rl        i-(                                kO  rH 

CO 

CO 

l>0"<*  icofMco-^r^  ICO  It^co 

CM        (M        »-l        r-H                    r-i  (>1 
1-1 

CO 

CM 

1     |C5  luOuOt^— i-t*  IG^COOO 
rl        ,-1        T-l        1-1  (M 
1— 1 

(M 
(M 

\  CO  OX  l^(M-^^C0r^i-IO-^>0'T<1 
CM       1-t       r-i  CO 

Oi 
'O 

oe 

•jaqniaooci 

l<MO    |Tti(M(Mi-iI>  lO-^caO"^ 

1-(         1-(          1-1                                     O  -H 

rH 

•jaqraaAOii 

ICOCOIi-ilCOCMCSl  li-ir^-rH 
<M       1-1                           .  1-1 

CO 

T-l 

•jaqopo 

ICMCO               I'Mr-IQO  |iO'-lX)-tt 

1-11-11-1                    CO  1-1 

i-H 
1— t 

COUNTIES. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,  . 

Dukes,  . 

Essex,      .       .  . 

Franklin,  . 

llaniiKlen, 

Uamjishire, 

Middlesex, 

JNaniucket, 

Norfolk,  . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 

Totals, 
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Of  the  above  «'ig£rreo:ates,  the  towns  composinf^  the  former 
Monsoii  Ahushouse  district  send  412  notices  ;  while  from  the 
Bridgewater  district  come  2G5  ;  and  from  the  Tewksbiiry 
district,  1,353. 

The  2,030  notices  for  1874-5  wore  forwarded  to  the  Board 
from  150  cities  and  towns.  In  1874,  172  towns  contributed 
notices.    In  1873,  154. 

The  places  furnishing  the  hirgest  number  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


TOWNS. 

1  8  7  .5 . 

18  7  4. 

1  ,Vc)  1 

Oil 

Fnll  T?ivpr 

X  Lf) 

\V  ni'fpcf  PI* 

New  Bedford  .... 

1  o 

91 

1^1  r^nppcfpi* 

56 

42 

52 

56 

40 

32 

29 

47 

2-4 

23 

20 

23 

18 

34 

f7 

30 

15 

31 

Milford,  

13 

11 

10 

3 

Salem,  

10 

15 

Adams,  

9 

5 

9 

9 

9 

11 

Whately  

9 

1 

1,686 

1,654 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  above  twenty-one  cities  and  towns 
furnished  1,G86  out  of  2,030  notices,  while  the  remainder  of 
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the  state  furnished  but  344 ;  no  other  place  sending  over 
seven. 

The  Cost  of  Supervision  and  Maintenance. 

The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  for  this  department  for 
1875  was  $41,500,  which  was  expected  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  this  office,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  these  purposes,  and  a  surplus  will  remain. 

The  average  number  of  ordinary  cases  is  now  more  than 
200 ;  but  the  average  cost  is  exceeding  $2  per  week,  as  the 
town  officers,  becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
law,  are  wisely  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the  period 
of  dependence. 

5.    Epidemic  Disease. 

The  continuance  of  small-pox  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  is  mainly  due  to  causes  set  forth 
in  this  Report ;  and  the  comparative  immunity  of  former  years 
cannot  be  expected  till  the  ancient  safeguards  are  restored. 
The  constant  influx  of  infected  persons  keeps  up  the  disease, 
which  finds  its  victims  among  the  annually  increasing  number 
of  non-vaccinated  infants  and  strangers. 

The  special  duty  assigned  to  your  officer  of  examining  the 
claims  of  the  towns  for  expenses  incurred  during  the  epidemic 
of  1872-3,  has  imposed  a  large  amount  of  additional  labor 
upon  himself  and  his  assistants.  But  the  result  has  justified 
both  the  labor  and  the  cost.  During  the  past  year  659 
claims,  to  the  amount  of  $94,740.91,  have  been  finally  settled 
for  $53,172.64,  with  a  saving  to  the  State  of  $41,568.27. 

The  expenditure  for  the  work  of  tracing  out  the  histories 
of  the  patients,  many  of  whom  have  been  dead  nearly  three 
years  ;  for  verifying  the  accounts,  some  of  which  were  entirely 
fraudulent ;  and  for  ascertaining  what  outlays  were  necessary 
and  judicious,  and  therefore  properly  payable  from  the  state 
treasury,  has  been  $3,387.14;  of  which  $527.80  was  for 
travel,  and  $155.09  for  record-books,  postage  and  incidental 
expenses.    A  few  months  more  of  labor  will  terminate  this 
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task  and  the  expense  attending  it,  and  the  State  will  have 
saved  nearly  $100,000  by  the  service  rendered. 

2.     E^IPLOYES  AND  THEIR  CoST. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1875,  have  been  $5,541.83,  being  less  than  last  year  by 
$3G2.36.    The  details  are  as  follows  :— 


1.  Compensation. 

1.  II.  R.  Whoehvright,  Agent,  $2,347  50 

2.  F.  II.  Cowing,  as.sistant,   800  00 

3.  S.  A.  Wheeler,  assistant,   720  00 

4.  George  II.  Burt,  assistant,   180  00 

5.  F.  T.  Clark,  assistant,   180  00 

6.  Henry  Shaw,  medical  assistant,  3  months,    .       .     120  00 

7.  Temporary  service,  144  00 

 §4,491  50 

2.  Travelling  Expenses. 

1.  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  $422  72 

2.  F.  II.  Cowing,   139  7G 

3.  S.  A.  Wheeler,   148  28 

4.  Henry  Shaw,   47  49 

5.  Temporary  assistants,  51  50 

  809  75 


3.  Office  Expenses, 
1.  Postage,  telegrams,  express,  messengers,  ledgers, 

stationery,  etc.,   240  58 

Total  ordinary  expenses,  So,541  83 

3.    The  Department  of  the  Sick  State  Poor. 

This  department  has  maintained  a  separate  existence  for 
nearly  seven  years.  It  has  been  thoroughly  organized  ;  its 
officers  are  familiar  with  their  duties  ;  the  work  goes  on  from 
year  to  year  systematically  and  economically,  and,  in  brief, 
the  purposes  of  its  establishment  have  been  fulfilled. 

In  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  people,  which  your 
officer  believes  to  be  well  founded  and  wise,  that  the  number 
of  bureaus  in  the  state  government  should  be  as  limited  as 
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the  necessities  of  the  public  business  will  allow,  he  recom- 
mends that  this  department  be  consolidated  with  the  General 
Agency  of  the  Board  after  the  close  of  the  present  calendar 
year. 

Appended  to  this  Report  are  the  usual  instructions  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  with  all  necessary  forms  of  bills.  As 
these  are  sent  annually  to  every  board  in  the  State,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  errors  in  fulfilling  those  requirements  of  law 
upon  which  their  right  to  reimbursement  depends,  or  for 
inaccuracies  in  the  claims  presented.  .  Your  Board  and  its 
officers  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  losses  to  the  towns, 
resulting  from  the  neglect  by  their  own  authorities  of  direc- 
tions so  simple  and  explicit  as  those  that  follow.  These  are 
no  traps,  as  some  officials  insist,  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  the 
plainest  possible  statement  of  the  safeguards  placed  by  the 
legislature  around  expenditures  for  state  paupers  from  the 
public  treasury. 

II.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT. 

October  1,  1875. 
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Bills. 

When  a  State  pauper  falls  ill  in  a  city  or  town,  and  calls 
for  help,  on  the  very  day  the  same  is  granted  one  of  the 
overseers  should  forward  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  a 
notice  sim'dar  to  the  following: — [and  for  this  reason.  TJie 

statute  alloics  no  reimbursement  soever  for  aid  granted  before 
the  day  of  notice. ~\ 

To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — John  Brown,  a  state  pauper,  is  ill  in  this  town  [or  city], 
and  unable  to  be  removed  to  a  state  almshouse.  lie  has  called  for  aid, 
which  we  have  rendered,  and  for  which  we  shall  claim  reimbursement 
from  the  State  to  the  extent  of  the  statute. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Williams,  Overseer  of  Poor  of 

Residence,  No.  2  Oak  Street. 
Disease,  Consumption. 

Where  there  are  no  streets,  the  overseer  must  designate 
the  locality  of  the  party's  residence  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
that  he  may  be  visited  without  trouble  or  delay  by  some 
officer  of  the  Board,  if  thought  desirable.  The  disease  must 
in  all  cases  be  specified. 

When  assistance  has  ceased,  it  is  expedient  to  make  up 
and  send  in  the  bill  immediately,  while  the  facts  are  yet  fresh 
in  memory. 

And  here  follow  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  to  be  used 
when  the  party  is  aided  at  his  ow^n  home  or  at  the  house  of 
some  friend ;  the  other  w^ien  he  is  removed  to  the  local 
almshouse,  or  supported  by  agreement  in  a  family  at  a  given 
weekly  rate.  Overseers  must  give  such  a  history  as  will 
show  that  the  party,  as  far  as  they  can  possibly  ascertain, 
has  neither  a  military  or  civil  settlement  in  the  Common- 
wealth. They  must  also  specify  with  accuracy  the  date  of 
the  commencement  and  close  of  the  relief,  as  the  law  requires 
the  reimbursement  to  be  fixed  at  a  iceekly  rate  during  its 
continuance. 
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Whenever  relief  is  continued  in  any  case  beyond  the  . 
31st  of  December  of  any  year,  they  must  send  a  new 
notice  for  that  case  on  January  1  of  the  next  year.  When 
such  notice  is  not  renewed,  the  town  has  no  claim  against 
the  State  (see  Gen.  Stat.  chap.  72,  sect.  57),  and  when 
the  residence  and  disease  are  omitted,  the  parties  are  not 
visited. 
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FORM  OF  BILLS. 


For:^i    No.  One. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  City  (or  Town )  of  ,  Dr. 

For  support  of  , 

a  State  Pauper,  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  a  State  Almshouse, 

from  ,  187    ,  to  ,  187    ,    .       .  $  

as  follows : — 

1.  Provisions  and  Supplies,       ....  $  

2.  Clothing,   

3.  Rent,  t   

4.  Fuel,   

5.  Medicine,  Medical  Attendance  and  Nursing,    $  


HISTORY. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  bill  is  correct  and  statement  true  to 
our  best  knowledge. 

  Overseers  of  Poor 

of  


 ss  ,  187  . 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  day. 

 ,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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Form  No.  Tayo. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  City  (or  Town)  of  ,  Dr. 

For  support  of  , 

a  State  Pauper,  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  a  State  Almshouse, 

from  ,187    ,  to  ,  187    ,  .       .  §  

as  follows : — 

Cash  paid  board  in  

 weeks,  at  §  per  week,      ....  $  


HISTORY. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  bill  is  correct  and  statement  true  to 
our  best  knowledge. 

 ]  Overseers  of  Poor 

 j   


ss.  ,  187 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  day. 


,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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FORM  OF  BILLS. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,     City  (or  Toivn)  of  ,  Dr. 

For  Burial  Expenses  of  , 

an  State  Pauper,  $  


Said  died  ,  187  ,  of 


and  was  buried  ,  187  . 


HISTORY. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  bill  is  correct  and  statement  true  to 
our  best  knowledge. 

 ]  Overseers  of  Poor 

 J   


 ss  ,  187 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  day. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET 

OF  THE 

VISITING  AGENT 

/  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES. 


1874-5. 


VISITIXG  AGEXT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Visiting  Agency,  established  by  legislative  Act  in 
1869,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875,  is  herewith 
presented. 

The  personal  force  of  the  Agency  was  changed  and  reduced 
during  the  year,  by  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Copeland 
in  January,  and  B.  Berkley  Johnson  in  March,  and  by  the 
temporary  employment  of  Francis  Hinckley  a  portion  of  the 
time  since.  There  was  no  change  or  reduction  in  the  char- 
acter or  volume  of  the  work,  by  legislation  or  circumstance. 
The  expenses  were  considerabl}^  lessened,  in  the  aggregate 
and  per  capita. 

The  duties  of  the  Agency  have  been  described  at  length  in 
former  reports.  They  are  mainh^  delined  in  chapter  359  of 
the  Acts  of  1870.  They  relate  to  the  minor  wards  of  the 
State  wherever  found,  and  to  juvenile  offenders  before  the 
courts.  They  include  the  obligations  of  hiw  in  the  condi- 
tions of  wardship  and  guardianship  ;  the  considerations  of 
charity  toward  the  dependent  and  erring ;  and  prudential 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  young,  and  for 
the  recovery  of  youthful  offenders  to  better  ways.  The  per- 
formance of  them  is  profitable  to  individuals  and  the  State  ; 
the  results  being  personal  welfare,  and  direct,  actual  saving  of 
money  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  duties  are  exercised  towards  the  w^ards  by  a  system  of 
"visitation"  to  all,  wherever  located  ;  by  investigation  of  all 
applications  or  proposals  for  release  from  control  or  change 
in  care ;  by  seeking  situations  in  families  for  those  in  institu- 
tions, or  before  the  courts,  suitable  therefor ;  and  toward  the 
offenders  by  an  appearance  at  the  courts,  in  the  interests  of 
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the  child,  whenever  any  one  under  seventeen  years  of  age  is 
arraigned  for  any  offence.  Daring  the  year  more  than  forty- 
two  hundred  children  were  dealt  with  by  the  Agency  in 
these  ways. 

Visitation. 

The  State  has  in  its  custody  or  care  about  twenty-three 
hundred  minors — offenders  and  dependents.  Nine  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them  are  in  its  juvenile  institutions  at  West- 
borough,  Lancaster  and  Monson  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  at  the  institutions  at  Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury  ;  twelve 
hundred  and  eight — borne  upon  the  visiting  roll — are  in 
families  (its  unwalled  institution)  within  the  limits  of  New 
England  ;  about  seventy-five  are  so  situated  outside  as  to 
need  only  occasional  care — they  are  not  borne  upon  the  visit- 
ation list,  but  receive  such  attention  as  their  circumstances 
demand.  The  Agency's  duty  of  visitation  extends  to  all. 
The  schools  are  under  control  of  superintendents.  Children 
therein  are  generally  visited  in  their  congregate  capacity,  and 
mainly  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  them  for  future  acquaintance 
outside  the  walls,  and  not  for  the  exercise  of  care  for  them 
within.  The  unwalled  institution  of  the  State  (larger  than 
the  three  schools  combined)  is  in  charge  of  the  Visiting 
Agency,  and  to  the  Age-nt  and  his  assistants  is  intrusted  the 
care  and  management  of  its  inmates.  Whatever  of  care  be- 
longs to  those  within  walls,  belongs  in  kind  to  those  without. 
Visits  throughout  the  extent  of  the  unwalled  institution  are 
to  individual  wards ;  the  relations  established  and  maintained 
with  them  are  personal  and  intimate. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  have  and  exercise  capac- 
ity and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  chil- 
dren therein  have  good  care  and  training.  The  numbers  and 
condition  of  them  are  made  known  through  the  several 
reports  of  those  having  them  in  charge ;  they  will  therefore 
not  be  further  referred  to  in  this  Report,  except  in  case  of 
those  who  may  have  had  an  outside  relation  during  the  year. 
The  statements  which  follow  relate  to  wards  of  the  State 
outside  the  schools. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  October  1,  1874,  there 
were  thirteen  hnntlred  and  sixty-one  (1,361)  juvenile  wards 
borne  upon  the  visitation  list,  located  in  families,  upon  indent- 
ure, or  trial,  or  probation,  temporarily  in  school,  or  elopers 
from  place  or  institution,  subject  to  visit  or  search  by  this 
office.    They  went  to  their  respective  places  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

From  Reform  School,  

394: 

394 

Industrial  School,  

87 

87 

Primary  School,  

284 

153 

437 

Board  of  State  Charities, 

296 

73 

369 

Monson  Almshouse,  .... 

18 

16 

34 

Tewksbury  Almshouse, 

1 

4 

5 

Britlgewater  Almshouse, 

1 

2 

Town  Almshouses,  .... 

23 

33 

1,017 

344 

1,361 

Of  the  above,  seventy-six  boys  and  eight  girls  were  chil- 
dren in  the  custody  of  the  Board,  temporarily  in  the  Primary 
School,  leaving  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  (941)  boys  and 
three  hundred  and  thirtj^-six  (336)  girls,  or  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  (1,277)  children,  outside  of  the  schools, 
actually  subject  to  visitation  or  search. 

There  were  added  to  this  number,  during  the  year,  321 
children  who  went  out  from  the  various  institutions,  or  were 
committed  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

From  Reforai  School,  

117 

117 

Industrial  School,  

60 

50 

Primary  School,  

50 

44 

94 

Board  of  State  Charities, 

44 

10 

54 

Tewksbury  Almshouse, 

2 

2 

4 

Town  Almshouses,  .... 

1 

1 

2 

214 

107 

321 
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Making  the  total  number  of  children  to  be  visited,  found 
or  accounted  for  during  the  year,  1,862,  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

511 

511 

137 

137 

334 

197 

531 

Board  of  State  Charities, 

310 

83 

423 

18 

16 

34 

Bridgewater  Almshouse, 

1 

1 

2 

Tewksbury  Almshouse, 

3 

6 

9 

Town  Almshouses,  .... 

24 

11 

35 

1,231 

451 

1,682 

These  numbers  are  subject  to  the  following  expUxnation ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  classify 
children  at  any  particular  time  and  have  such  chissification 
remain  correct  for  any  length  of  time  ;  children  are  constantly 
chansinof  from  one  class  to  another,  but  none  are  lost  from 
observation  or  record  ;  the  records  of  the  Agency  reveal  the 
facts  w^th  exactness  and  detail  as  they  appear  from  time  to 
time.  Three  boys  from  the  Reform  School  were  placed  out 
twice  during  the  year.  Two  who  were  out  October  1,  1874, 
were  returned,  and  again  placed  out.  Five  of  the  girls  from 
the  Industrial  School  who  were  out  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  were  returned,  and  were  again  placed  out.  Three  boys 
from  the  Primary  School,  out  October  1,  1874,  and  returned, 
were  again  placed  out.  One  of  the  boys  from  the  Primary 
School  was  placed  out  twice  during  the  year.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  Board  of  State  Charities'  children  in  the  Primary  School, 
October  1,  1874,  thirty-two  are  still  there,  and  have  not  been 
out  during  the  year.  Of  those  committed  to  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  during  the  year,  nineteen  have  been  sent 
directly  to  the  Primary  School,  and  have  remained  there  until 
the  present  time.  Thus  there  were  1,616  different  children 
out,  in  place  or  on  probation,  subject  to  visit  during  the 
year. 
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The  search  for  and  visits  to  these  children  showed  the  situ- 
ation or  record  of  them  to  ho  as  follows  at  the  close  of  the 
year  :— 

Reform  School. 

There  were  living  at  home,  with  friends  or  relatives,  on  probation, 

at  Avork,  or  at  school,  and  behaving  well,   226 

At  home  on  probation,  conduct  doubtful,  .....  38 
At  work  on  wages,  under  bargain  made  with  the  assent  of  this 

Agency,   59 

In  fiimilies  on  trial,  or  under  indenture,   G3 

Not  found,  gone  West,  or  to  foreign  countries,        ....  39 

At  sea  and  United  States  army,   11 

Absconded  from  place,  and  not  yet  found,   14 

Returned  to  school,   32 

Sent  to  House  of  Correction,   20 

Sent  to  State  Prison,   1 

Arrested  and  fined,   6 

Died,   2 

511 

Of  this  number  there  passed  from  visitation  by  return,  death,  im- 
prisonment for  a  long  time,  or  arrival  at  age,  etc.,      ...  98 
Leaving  to  visit  the  ensuing  year,   413 

Industrial  School. 

Of  those  who  went  out  from  the  school,  there  arrived  at  the  age  of 
21  or  18,  and  so  became  free  from  control  of  the  State  by  expira- 
tion of  sentence,   20 

There  were  married,   10 

Returned  to  school,   28 

Dead,   1 

Sent  to  House  of  Correction,   2 

Entered  house  of  ill-fame,   1 

Runaway  from  place,   2 

Put  on  probation  to  the  care  of  friends  or  relatives,       ...  33 

Indentured  or  placed  on  wages,   40 

137 

Deducting  those  who  were  married,  died,  or  returned  or  arrived  of 

age,  in  all,   58 

There  were  left  to  visit  the  ensuing  year,   79 
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Primary  School, 
The  statement  concerning  this  school  is, — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  under  indenture,  or  in  families  or 

on  trial,  or  at  work  on  wages,  . 
Number  whose  indenture  has  expired,  . 

242 

140 

382 

29 

25 

54 

19 

18 

37 

gone  to  friends,  .... 

16 

7 

23 

1 
1 

0 

absconded  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1874,  and 

not  found,  

14 

2 

16 

runaway  during  the  year,  not  found. 

10 

2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

334 

197 

531 

Deducting  those  to  whom  no  further  visits 

113 

53 

166 

There  are  left  to  visit  the  ensuing  year. 

221 

144 

365 

Board  of  State  Charities'*  Children. 
The  history  of  these  children  is  substantially  as  follows : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  who  served  out  indentures,  and  are 

now  at  work  on  wages,  .... 

6 

6 

Number  at  work  on  wages  under  control  of 

-  49 

7 

56 

Number  in  families  under  indenture,  . 

26 

6 

32 

on  trial,  .... 

65 

36 

101 

in  care  of  friends,    .  . 

84 

17 

101 

who  left  their  place  without  leave,  . 

11 

1 

12 

not  found,  mostly  out  of  the  State,  . 

14 

6 

20 

who  escaped  from  Primary  School, 

etc.,  

5 

5 

3 

9 

5 

arrested  and  fined,  .... 

4 

4 

and  in  jail, .... 

3 

1 

4 

committed  to  Bridgewater  Workh'se, 

1 

1 

Carried  forward,  

270 

77 

317 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Brought  forwQ,rd,  ..... 

270 

77 

347 

Number  committed  to  house  of  correction,  . 

1 

1 

to  State  Prison, 

1 

1 

to  reform  schools,  . 

7 

2 

9 

of  refufjees  from  justice, . 

1 

1 

in  liouses  of  ill-fame. 

1 

1 

in  Primary  School,  .... 

GO 

3 

C;] 

Total,  

340 

83 

423 

Deductings  thase  who  have  passed  or  may 

pass  from  visitation,  

52 

U 

no 

There  are  left  for  visitation,  .... 

288 

ca 

357 

Monson  Almshouse. 

Number  whose  time  expired, 

9 

9 

11 

who  absconded,  .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

of  indentures  annulled,  . 

1 

1 

still  in  place,  under  indenture, . 

u 

6 

20 

18 

16 

34 

Leaving  fourteen  boys  and  six  girls  from  this  institution 
still  in  the  care  of  the  State  subject  to  visitation. 


Bridgewater  Almshouse, 
Of  the  two  children  out  from  this  institution  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  one,  the  boy,  arrived  at  manhood, 
and  the  girl  was  adopted.  By  these  occurrences  all  of  the 
children  placed  out  from  this  institution  have  gone  from  the 
care  of  the  State. 

TeicJcsburi/  Almshouse. 
Of  the  nine  children  from  this  institution  under  care  of  the 
Agency  during  the  year,  one  girl  arrived  at  her  majority,  one 
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vras  sent  to  the  Primary  School,  and  three  boys  and  four  girls 
are  still  in  place.  Leaving  seven  children  from  the  almshouse 
to  care  for  the  coming  year. 


Town  Almshouses. 
Of  these  children  there  are, — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

20 
2 
1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

29 

2 
2 
1 
1 

24 

11 

35 

Leaving  30  children  of  this  class,  21  boys  and  nine  girls, 
still  to  visit. 

Deductino^  from  the  total  number  on  the  list  to  visit  durinsf 
the  past  year,  those  who  have  died,  been  returned,  arrived  at 
age,  and  the  children  in  the  custody  of  the  Board  who  are 
now  in  the  Primary  School,  there  remain  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  twelve  hundred  and  eight  children  who 
are  in  families  or  on  probation,  placed  out  by  the  following 
authority  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

By  Reform  School,  

413  • 

413 

Industrial  School,  

79 

79 

Primary  School,  

221 

144 

365 

Board  of  State  Charities,  .... 

228 

66 

294 

^Monson  Almshouse,  

14 

6 

20 

Tewksbury  Almshouse,  .... 

3 

4 

7 

TowQ  Almshouses,  

21 

9 

30 

900 

308 

1,208 
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A  less  iiuinber  of  chiklren  went  out  from  the  schools  (or 
walled  institutions)  into  families  (the  unwallcd  institutions) 
during  the  year  than  in  the  one  immediately  preceding ;  but 
a  less  number  returned  from  outside  to  inside  in  the  later 
year.  The  outgoes  were  lessened  by  a  more  cautionary  policy 
of  release  at  the  reformatories,  and  by  the  dull  times,  which 
closed  places  for  boys  outside,  men  having  been  found  to  fill 
places  that  in  good  times  would  be  open  for  boys.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  returned  is  due  to  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  children  at  the  schools  for  going  out,  and  to  the 
better  location  and  care  of  them  outside. 

Most  of  the  wards  of  the  State  in  its  unwalled  institution 
are  doing  well.  Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  from  the 
dependent  class,  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  from  the 
offender  class,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all,  are  doing  well, 
or,  at  least,  are  not  doing  badly.  In  this  reckoning,  the 
children  taken  from  the  courts,  and  placed  in  families  by  the 
Visiting  Agent,  are  placed  with  the  offender  class.  The  per- 
centage of  their  well-doing  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  those 
from  the  Reform  School. 

Investigations  —  Seeking  Places  for  Children. 

The  minor  wards  of  the  State  come  into  its  care  or  custody 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  most  of  them  for  the  period  of 
minority,  with  a  view  to  their  reformation,  or  elevation  from 
the  condition  of  dependence  upon  others  to  that  of  self- 
dependence  ;  even  with  the  offender,  the  purpose  is  not 
punishment.  Whether  the  purpose  is  to  lift  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  self-care  or  to  the  plane  of  right  intention  and  action, 
the  process  is  long ;  the  accomplishment  is  by  steps,  in 
various  ways. 

There  comes  a  time  to  most  juvenile  offenders  and  depend- 
ents, long  before  the  period  of  minority  is  passed,  when  the 
processes  of  the  schools  have  accomplished  most,  and  must 
be  tested  by  the  children  in  locations  outside  of  them ;  where 
support,  training  and  discipline  are  changed,  in  order  to  give 
greater  exercise  to  self.  These  changes  of  expediency  are  en- 
forced by  the  necessity  of  removals  to  make  room  ;  those  upon 
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whom  the  schools  have  effectually  wrought,  must  give  place  to 
those  who  are  being  sent  thereto  through  the  ways  of  poverty 
and  offence,  to  receive  needed  discipline  and  instruction. 
These  changes  do  not  signalize  a  work  completed,  but  only  a 
change  in  process  and  place  for  its  completion. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  counteraction  or  hindrance  of 
the  work  begun  at  the  schools,  but  rather  its  continuance  and 
promotion  in  each  individual  case,  all  proposals  for  changes 
from  an  inside  to  an  outside  relation,  whether  they  come  as 
applications  from  friends  or  strangers  to  take  children,  or  arise 
from  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  schools,  are  subject 
to  investiojations.  The  Visitino^  Asrent  is  char^zed  with  the 
duty  of  such  investigations.  They  are  thoroughly  made  by 
personal  inquisition  of  persons  and  places  ;  they  are  intended 
to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  and  influences  of 
the  place  suggested  for  the  child.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gation are  reported  to  the  institutions  or  officers  having  the 
children  in  charge,  and  become  important  factors  in  the 
question  of  disposal. 

During  the  year,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  such 
investigations  were  made  and  reported.  This  number  exceeds 
the  number  of  persons  who  went  out  from  the  schools  by 
seventy-eight.  This  seventy-eight  represents  the  number  of 
investigations  unfavorable  to  going  out,  and  such  special  ones 
as  arose  during  the  year. 

Seeking  Places  for  Children. — At  every  opportunity  that 
occurs,  but  mainly  while  visiting  the  wards,  are  places  sought 
outside  the  schools  for  children  within.  A  larofe  number  of 
places  come  to  knowledge  through  applications.  The  same 
inquiry  concerning  the  fitness  of  persons  and  the  suitableness 
of  places  IS  made,  whether  the  person  who  is  willing  to  take  a 
child  is  introduced  as  an  applicant,  or  is  found  by  the  seeking 
of  the  Agency.  Just  about  as  many  suitable  places  were 
found  for  boys  during  the  year,  as  there  were  boys  suitable 
to  go  out.  If  the  times  had  been  such  as  to  make  a  greater 
demand  for  boys  from  our  schools,  the  class  of  doubtfully 
prepared  could  have  been  drawn  upon :  in  that  class  are 
frequently  found   boys  who  do  well  outside  the  school. 
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About  thirty  places  remained  unfilled  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  Avhich  were  either  unsuitable,  or  could  not  be  filled  at 
the  time  of  need. 

The  demand  for  girls  is  always  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  lack  of  supply  has  turned  the  demand  somewhat  away 
from  the  Agency.  More  than  one  hundred  places  for  girls 
remained  unfilled  at  the  close  of  the  year,  into  most  of  which 
girls  could  have  gone  if  they  could  have  been  had  therefor. 

Attendance  at  Courts. 

The  Act  relating  to  juvenile  ofienders,  now  included  with 
the  Visiting  Agency  one  in  chapter  359  of  1870,  was  origin- 
ally introduced  as  a  separate  Act ;  but  its  duties  were  so 
consonant  with  those  of  the  Visiting  Agency,  that  the  two 
were  united  in  one ;  and  thus  were  secured  completeness  in 
legislation  and  economy  in  administration. 

In  its  purpose  was  contemplated  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
children  annually  come  before  the  courts  charged  with  petty 
or  grave  offences,  who  had  neither  friend  nor  counsel  to  show 
their  innocence  when  guiltless,  to  speak  for  them  when  guilty, 
or  to  suggest  disposals  that  were  not  punishments.  It  dis- 
cerned, that  among  the  hundreds  who  w^ere  brought,  there 
were  some  of  the  guilty  who  could  be  recovered  to  better 
ways  without  confinement  in  correctional  or  reformatory  insti- 
tutions ;  that  there  was  even  a  better  way  for  the  restraint  of 
some  than  incarceration.  It  therefore  liberalized  the  law  w^ith 
new  methods  of  dealing,  by  allowing  magistrates  to  commit 
children  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  pro- 
vide for  them,  through  the  Visiting  Agency,  with  individuals 
or  in  families.  It  also  provided  for  an  examination  of  cases  of 
complaint  by  the  Visiting  Agent  before  trials — for  his  attend- 
ance at  trials  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  etc.  The  policy 
thus  inaugurated  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  individuals, 
as  many  personal  histories  will  show,  in  reducing  the  number 
of  children  held  and  maintained  as  ofienders  in  institutions, 
while  it  has  permitted  no  increase  of  crime  or  bad  conduct 
among  juveniles  in  the  communities.  The  money-saving 
operation  of  the  law  will  more  fully  appear  hereafter. 
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During  the  yecar  now  ia  review,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two  children  were  complained  of,  of  which  complaints 
this  Agency  had  notice,  and  to  which  it  gave  examination. 
In  some  cases  previous  investigation  showed  that  an  actual 
attendance  at  the  trial  was  not  necessary,  but  at  nearly  all 
trials  there  was  an  attendance  from  the  Agency.  Of  all  the 
Agency  had  knowledge,  and  to  all  gave  attention. 

These  cases  were  brought  before  sixty-two  diflferent  magis- 
trates. They  arose  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  although 
a  majority  of  the  towns  did  not  furnish  any.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred and  six  of  those  complained  of  were  boys,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  were  girls.  Forty-three  different  kinds  of 
offences  were  charged ;  relieved  of  technical  distinctions, 
they  may  be  aggregated  into  seven  classes,  and  thus  appear : 
against  property,  ten  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  against  person, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  good  morals,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one ;  for  stubbornness,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one ; 
mischief,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  disturbance,  eighty- 
six  ;  and  for  miscellaneous  offences,  nineteen.  Against  some 
of  these  children  more  than  one  complaint,  and  in  one  case 
at  least,  as  many  as  five,  were  brought  at  one  time ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Report,  only  distinct  hearings  are 
considered. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  cases  were  brought  in  Berkshire 
County;  twelve  in  Franklin;  thirty-eight  in  Hampshire; 
fifty-one  in  Hampden  ;  two  hundred  and  fifteen  in  Worcester  ; 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  Middlesex ;  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  in  Essex;  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  Suffolk; 
thirty-four  in  Norfolk  ;  sixteen  in  Plymouth  ;  eighty-eight  in 
Bristol ;  seven  in  Barnstable ;  one  in  Dukes,  and  one  in 
Nantucket  County. 

Of  the  children  complained  of,  two  were  five  years  of  age ; 
fifteen  were  six ;  twenty-six  were  seven ;  forty-seven  were 
eight ;  seventy-seven  were  nine  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  ten ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  eleven ; 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  twelve  ;  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  were  thirteen ;  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  were 
fourteen;  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  fifteen;  three 
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hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  sixteen  ;  fifty-four  were  seven- 
teen ;  eleven  were  over  seventeen ;  the  ages  of  thirty-two 
were  unknown. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  persons  were  of 
American  parentage ;  fifty-eight  English  ;  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Irish ;  sixty  French ;  thirty-two  German  ;  six 
Italian  ;  six  Portuguese  ;  thirty-four  African  ;  one  Swede  ; 
seventeen  Scotch ;  one  Kussian ;  two  Polish  ;  one  Austrian  ; 
one  Norwegian  ;  two  Welsh  ;  two  West  Indian  ;  and  of  sixty- 
three  it  was  unknown. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  complaints,  twenty-five  were  dismissed  ; 
thirty-nine  did  not  appear ;  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  the  persons  complained  of  were  discharged ;  five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  were  put  on  probation  ;  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  paid  money  penalties  ;  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  sent 
to  local  or  private  institutions  ;  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were 
sent  to  the  State  Eeform  School ;  fifty-three  to  the  State 
Industrial  School ;  fifty-four  were  committed  to  the  Board 
of  State  Charities ;  thirteen  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction ;  eleven  to  jail ;  ten  were  held  for  the  supe- 
rior court ;  one  was  sent  to  the  State  Workhouse ;  one 
person  appealed ;  one  escaped ;  and  five  complaints  were 
withdrawn. 

Referring  specially  to  girls,  it  appears  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  complained  of,  one  was  six  years  old  ; 
tw^o  were  seven  ;  six  were  nine  ;  eleven  were  ten  ;  eight  were 
eleven ;  eighteen  were  twelve ;  fourteen  were  thirteen  ; 
twenty-seven  were  fourteen  ;  thirty-three  were  fifteen  ;  thirty- 
three  were  sixteen ;  fifteen  were  seventeen  ;  and  the  ages  of 
seven  were  unknown. 

In  the  disposal  of  cases  against  girls  it  appears  that  three 
complaints  were  dismissed  ;  that  one  complained  of  failed  to 
appear ;  that  thirty-seven  were  discharged  ;  twenty-four  paid 
money  penalties  ;  thirty-two  were  put  on  probation  ;  one  was 
sent  to  a  local  institution  ;  one  to  the  House  of  Correction  ; 
one  to  the  Bridgewater  Workhouse ;  two  to  the  Superior 
Court;  eight  to  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation  for  Juve- 
nile Oflenders  ;  thirteen  were  committed  to  the  Board  of  State 
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Charities ;  and  fifty-three  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  Agency  was  felt  in 
the  disposal  of  most  of  the  cases ;  it  is  especially  suggested 
in  commitments  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  to  local  insti- 
tutions, with  those  placed  on  probation,  and  in  some  other 
ways. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  cases  arose  mainly  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  ;  that  the  offences  were  largely  against  prop- 
erty— some  form  of  larceny  ;  that  the  persons  complained  of 
were  mainly  of  foreign  parentage,  and  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  offenders  were  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
years. 

Minors  Supported  by  Cities  and  Towns. 
Chapter  370  of  the  Acts  of  1871,  requires  a  semi-annual 
return  from  overseers  of  the  poor  to  the  Visiting  Agency,  of 
all  children  supported  by  the  cities  and  towns.  The  law  is 
not  readily  or  fully  complied  with.  The  helpful  or  useful 
purpose  intended  in  its  enactment  is  not  realized.  If  better 
results  are  not  hereafter  realized,  the  law  had  better  be  re- 
pealed. The  following  are  the  statistics  which  the  returns 
afford,  and  the  facts  concerning  them  ; — 


Number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  341 

which  reported,  227 

which  did  not  report, .       .       .       .  114 
which  reported  children,    .       .       .  117 
which  reported  no  children,      .       .  98 
of  children  reported,  .       .       .      ...       .       .       .  459 

in  almshouse,  242 

in  families,  64 

aided -Avith  families,  140 

in  insane  asj  lum,  .2 

in  local  institutions,  6 

in  blind  asylum,  3 

in  idiotic  school,  2 

  459 

Number  able  to  labor,  140 

not  able  to  labor,  319 


  459 
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Number  phj'sically  and  mentally  sound,  407 

detective  in  mind,  25 

in  body,  21 

iu  mind  and  body,  G 

  4o9 

Number  of  males,  275 

of  females,  184 

  459 

The  defective  in  mind  are  classified  as  follows  : — 


Insane,   2 

Feeble-minded,   11 

Idiotic,   18 

Total,   31 


It  appears  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  children  ceased 
from  the  care  of  the  tow^ns,  as  follows  : — 


With  friends,   106 

Ran  away,   2 

Placed  in  f\imilies,   12 

In  orphan  asylum,   3 

In  Little  Wanderers'  Home,   3 

In  the  care  of  the  State,   6 

Total,   132 


The  ages  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  children,  as 
reported,  are, — 


One  year  of  age. 
Two  years  of  age,  . 
Three  years  of  age, 
Four  years  of  age,  . 
Five  years  of  age,  . 
Six  years  of  age,  . 
Seven  years  of  age, 
Eight  years  of  age, 
Nine  years  of  age,  . 
Ten  years  of  age,  . 
Eleven  years  of  age, 
Total, 


22 
50 
11 
31 
32 
39 
29 
34 
40 
23 

90 


Twelve  years  of  age. 
Thirteen  years  of  age, 
Fourteen  years  of  age. 
Fifteen  years  of  age, 
Sixteen  years  of  age, 
Seventeen  years  of  age, 
Eighteen  years  of  age, 
Nineteen  years  of  age. 
Twenty  years  of  age, 
Not  stated. 
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Adoption  —  Miscellaneous  Work. 

Under  the  present  law  concerning  the  adoption  of  children, 
nine  applications  arose  for  the  action  of  this  Agency.  As 
remarked  in  a  former  report,  the  present  law  excludes  from 
investigation  and  report  the  class  of  cases  which  most  need 
such  action — those  wherein  the  children  are  entirely  friend- 
less. There  is  a  class  of  quasi  public  institutions,  in  charge  of 
private  parties,  that  deal  in  children,  which  should  have  super- 
vision in  particulars  that  effect  important  personal  interests ; 
and  there  are  other  private  transactions  with  children  that 
should  have  close  inspection  ;  the  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents" 
by  abortionists,  and  in  the  ways  that  licentiousness  has  devised, 
should  be  made  to  cease. 

Miscellaneous  Work. — There  comes  to  the  Agency,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  a  large  amount  of  work  that  cannot  be 
displayed  in  statistics.  Parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
in  the  care  of  the  State,  in  institutions  and  out  of  them,  are 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Agency  to  inquire  and  confer  about 
such  ones.  They  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  they  are  heard 
and  advised,  although  much  time  is  occupied  in  such  hearings. 
Persons  also  come  to  the  Agent  often  by  the  direction  of 
magistrates,  for  advise  and  assistance  concerning  children 
who  are  doing  badly,  who  are  breaking  away  from  parental 
control,  who  are  tending  toward  criminality ;  those  who 
should  not  become  criminal  burdens  upon  the  State,  but  who 
yet  should  be  restrained  from  wrong  and  led  to  right  doing. 
Such  comers  are  aided  in  ways  at  the  command  of  the 
Agency.  Some  such  young  persons  are  to-day  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Agency,  and  others  there  are  in  the  community, 
doing  well,  who  were  guided  along  and  past  dangerous  places 
by  the  hand  of  the  Agency,  without  public  knowledge  of  such 
control.  Such  measures  of  prevention  from  criminal  conduct 
the  spirit  of  the  law  sanctions.  Some  days,  the  time  of  the 
Agent  is  mainly  spent  in  hearing,  answering  and  aiding  in 
such  cases.  The  value  of  such  employment,  if  effective,  is 
obvious.  Again,  in  such  hard  times  for  work  as  the  last  year 
has  been,  many  of  the  older  and  former  wards  of  the  State, 
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those  who  have  served  out  indentures,  those  who  have  gener- 
ally of  lute  taken  care  of  themselves,  etc.,  come  to  the 
Agency  for  consultation  in  regard  to  employment  and  for  aid 
to  o])tain  it.  They  remember  the  former  relations  and  the  ben- 
efit of  them  ;  in  emergencies  they  turn  again  to  us  for  further 
help.  Although  technically  beyond  care,  it  is  prudential  and 
politic  to  assist  them.  Their  appearance  occupies  the  time 
of  the  Agency.  A  family  of  thousands  of  wayward  and  de- 
pendent children  brings,  in  variety,  perplexing  work  and 
anxious  cares,  sufficient  for  a  larger  force  than  that  of  this 
Agency. 

COERESPONDENCE — PERSONS  EMPLOYED — EXPENSES. 

The  correspondence  of  the  year  was  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  communications  received,  and  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  one  sent.  The  communications 
sent  made  sixty-one  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

Persons  Employed. — Seven  persons  beside  the  Agent  were 
employed  throughout  the  year  in  the  work  of  the  Agency. 
Three  other  persons  were  emplo3-ed  a  part  of  the  time,  equal- 
ling in  all  rather  more  than  the  continuous  service  of  one. 
The  changes  in  the  force  have  already  been  stated.  Those 
remaining  performed  the  duties  heretofore  stated  for  each, 
and  among  them  was  divided  the  work  of  the  retired  members, 
except  as  temporarily  provided  for.  I  desire  again  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  amount  and  the  efficiency  of  the  services 
of  my  assistants.  The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Agency 
compels  the  employment  before  and  beyond  the  hours  of  offi- 
cial day.  Their  work  in  quality  and  quantity  is  above  the 
average  of  that  of  persons  in  the  State  service,  while  the 
compensation  is  below  the  average  payment  to  such. 

Expenses. — The  expenses  of  the  Agency  were  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  twenty-six  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents 
($1,426.62),  less  than  they  were  the  year  previous.  They 
are  tabulated  as  follows  : — 
11 
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Expenses  from  October  i,  1874^  to  October  i,  1875. 

Salaries,  812,579  32 

Travelling  expenses,  1,413  73 

Transportation,  clothing,  subsistence  and  medical  attendance 

for  children,   730  39 

Telegraph,  express  and  postage,  551:  29 

Capturing  runaways,  14  04 

Miscellaneous,   80  20 


$15,371  97 

Conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  policy  of  locating  the  minor  wards  of 
the  State  in  families,  and  of  visiting  them  therein,  is  questioned. 
Yet  the  value  of  such  policy,  and  the  importance  of  a  system 
of  visitation,  may  not  be  appreciated.  It  must  be  apparent 
that  it  is  a  good  policy  for  the  children  ;  it  is  a  good  policy 
for  the  State.  Without  the  outlets  which  places  for  children 
in  families  make  for  the  schools,  they  would  be  overflowed. 
Families  in  which  the  children  of  the  State  are  located  con- 
stitute an  unwalled  institution  for  the  State,  which  must  be 
maintained  or  else  there  must  be  added  to  the  walled  ones 
more  space  and  facilities  of  control  than  at  present  they  all 
together  have.  The  wards  cannot  be  dismissed  from  control 
before  arriving  at  majority  or  the  condition  of  self-care.  The 
unwalled  institution  needs  superintendency,  as  the  walled 
ones  do  ;  without  it,  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  schools  would 
be  without.  The  system  of  "  visitation  "  is  the  exercise  of 
superintendency ;  withdraw  it  and  the  unwalled  institution 
fails,  and  the  children  therein  must  return  to  more  costly 
care,  in  walled  ones. 

The  policy  of  attending  courts  on  the  part  of  the  State  iu 
the  interests  of  juvenile  offenders  is  so  unique  in  character 
that  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  as  unwise  and  prof- 
itless. The  experience  of  this  Agency  in  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  which  arose  under  the  law 
during  the  past  six  years,  has  fully  assured  me  that  the  policy 
is  wise,  beneficial  and  profitable.  But  being  desirous  of 
having  the  evidence  of  others  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  working  of  the  policy,  I,  a  few  months  ago,  addressed  a 
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circular  letter  to  every  magistrate  in  the  Commonwealth  hav- 
ing authority  to  act  in  cases  of  juvenile  oft'enders,  soliciting 
their  opinions  upon  the  value  of  the  juvenile  offender  law,  the 
duties  of  the  Agency  therein,  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
and  concerning  the  relations  of  the  Agency  to  the  courts. 
From  nearly  every  one  who  now  or  of  late  has  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  have  full  replies  been  received.  All 
of  the  replies  but  four  are  favorable  to  the  present  law,  to 
the  duties  of  the  Visiting  Agency  therein,  and  to  the  manner 
of  its  performance  of  them.  Three  of  the  opinions  are  not 
entirely  favorable,  but  one  only  is  positively  unfavorable. 
Many  of  the  writers  are  emphatic  in  commendation  of  the 
law  and  the  conduct  of  the  Agency  in  the  administration  of 
it.  Together,  the  opinions  form  a  valuable  treatise  upon  the 
subject  of  juvenile  offence. 

The  juvenile  institutions  of  the  State  only  remain  sufficient 
for  those  sent  thereto  through  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Visiting  Agency  ;  withdraw  it  from  the  care  of  the 
unwalled  institution,  and  the  outlets  of  the  schools  would  be 
nearly  closed.  If  the  attendance  of  the  Agent  and  his  assist- 
ants at  the  courts  should  cease,  there  would  be  sent  to  the 
schools — because  magistrates  could  not  well  employ  other 
means  of  disposal — more  than  could  be  accommodated  therein. 
The  schools  are  now  full ;  only  by  the  action  of  the  Agency  in 
its  present  capacity  in  the  courts,  is  the  necessity  of  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  other  buildins^s  or  the  establishment  of  an- 
other  school  avoided.  Unless  the  Agency  is  active  at  the 
courts,  the  State  cannot  go  through  the  winter  without  making, 
at  least,  temporary  provision  in  buildings  for  juvenile  offenders. 
We  write  not  more  strongly  than  the  fL\cts  will  warrant. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  minor  wards  of  the  State 
can  be  provided  for  outside  of  the  walled  institutions,  and 
that  many  of  those  brought  before  the  courts  and  convicted 
of  offence  can  safely  be  provided  for,  disposed  of,  and 
restrained  outside  of  the  reformatories. 

Returning  again  to  the  matter  of  expense,  a  statement  of 
actual  and  relative  costs  is  in  order.  The  costs  of  keeping 
minor  wards  in  the  walled  institutions  is  on  an  average,  one 
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hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year  per  child.  The  cost  of 
keeping  such  wards  in  the  unwalled  institution  (families),  of 
attendance  at  courts,  etc.,  reckoning  into  the  costs  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Agency,  is  four  dollars  thirty-one  cents  per 
year  for  each  child  so  kept  or  dealt  with. 

The  expense  of  the  State  on  account  of  all  its  minor  wards 
in  its  schools  and  out  of  them,  is  now  fifty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  less  than  it  was  when  this  Agency  begun  its  opera- 
tions ;  it  diminished  from  the  start. 

The  costs  of  this  Agency's  work  is  now  one  dollar  a  year 
less,  per  head,  for  each  child  it  deals  with  outside  the  institu- 
tions, than  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  it  was  at 
first  five  dollars  thirty-four  cents  per  capita ;  now  it  is  four 
dollars  thirty-one  cents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  magistrates  that  it  would 
be  profitable  for  this  Agency  to  have  an  additional  assistant, 
especially  charged  with  the  care  of  children  put  on  probation 
from  the  courts  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  I  share  in  the  opin- 
ion. The  policy  of  probation  in  cases  of  first  and  trivial 
ofiences  already  so  beneficially  employed,  might  be  extended 
with  advantage,  if  a  larger  force  was  in  command  of  this 
Agency  ;  and  all  its  work  could  be  better  done  if  it  were  less 
crowded. 

The  Agency  is  under  obligations  to  the  oflScers  of  state  in- 
stitutions, to  those  of  the  Temporary  Home  (Chardon  Street, 
Boston),  to  the  matron  of  the  Boston  Temporary  Home  for 
Destitute  Children,  and  others,  for  courtesies  and  favors 
received. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  managers  and  superintendents  of  the 
Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine,  Boston  and  Albany,  Old  Colony, 
Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  Connecticut  River,  Providence  and 
Worcester ,  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  Boston,  Barre  and 
Gardner,  Framingham  and  Lowell,  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton, and  Athol  and  Enfield  railroads,  for  favors  received. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Visiting  Agent. 

October  l,  1875. 
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PRELIMINARY. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  this  office 
covers  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875.  First  and  last, 
during  the  year,  under  orders  of  the  Board,  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  making  up  and  bringing  forward  records  of  past 
years.  Otherwise  the  Secretary  and  his  clerks  w^ere  engaged 
with  their  customary  duties.  The  expenses  of  the  office  for 
the  year  were  $9,002.58,  classified  as  follows  : — 

Salary  of  Secretary,   $3,000  00 

Salaries  of  clerks,   5,008  76 

 $8,008  76 

Printing  and  stationer}^,      ....  $785  17 

Postage  and  expressage,      .       .       .       .  Ill  55 

Binding  of  documents,        ....  79  25 

Books,  newspapers,  etc.,     .       .       .       .  17  85       993  82 

Total,   89,002  58 

The  change  of  law  with  respect  to  the  pauper  return  annu- 
ally made  by  towns  and  cities,  enables  me  to  present  the 
Board  with  the  summary  of  the  statistics  relating  to  pauper- 
ism in  the  State,  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  heretofore.  The 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  receive  the 
weekly  and  monthly  returns  of  the  county  prisons,  and  they 
are  accordingly  still  filed  in  this  office,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  commissioners  or  the  lecjislature.  Even  if  the  Board 
had  not  relieved  me  by  vote  from  the  necessity  of  tabulating 
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them,  I  could  not  have  done  much  in  that  direction  with  my 
present  clerical  force.  Very  little  use  is  therefore  made  of 
the  returns  in  this  Report. 

In  May  last  a  second  conference  of  delegates  from  charitable 
boards  or  commissions  was  held  at  Detroit  in  connection  with 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  The 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  represented  in  the  conference. 
The  subjects  considered  were  :  "  State  Medicine,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  Insanity  and  Public  Charity,"  "Medical  Charities," 
"Immigration,"  and  "Treatment  of  Neglected  and  Criminal 
Children."  The  paper  on  the  topic  first  named  was  prepared 
and  read  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
State  Charities. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  spring,  was  for 
committee-work,  rather  than  for  public  discussion.  Abroad, 
the  cause  of  prison  reform  evidently  makes  progress  surely,  if 
not  rapidly.  Half  a  dozen  gentlemen  specially  interested  in 
the  matter  are  to  meet  in  Germany  next  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  making  public  certain  papers  and  reports 
that  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  much  interest.  And  it  seems 
likely  that  our  centennial  gathering  at  Philadelphia  may  bring 
about  a  somewhat  notable  meeting  of  persons  engaged  in 
charitable  and  reformatory  work.  Some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1877,  a  session  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Stockholm. 

The  most  significant  fact  appearing  in  the  present  report 
of  your  Secretary  is,  that  nearly  all  bur  institutions  for 
the  vicious,  dependent,  and  criminal  classes,  are  full.  The 
State  Prison  and  the  greater  part  of  the  county  prisons  are 
crowded  beyond  their  cell  capacity ;  the  State  Reform  School 
begs  that  the  number  of  its  inmates  may  not  be  increased  till 
the  enlargement  of  its  buildings  is  completed  ;  there  are  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  patients  in  the  lunatic  hospitals 
who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
officers  in  charge ;  while  the  accommodations  of  the  state 
pauper  establishments,  even  before  the  pressure  of  cold 
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weather  begins,  are  taxed  about  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be 
at  any  time.  Insanity  and  crime  gain  ground  in  spite  ot"  what 
is  done  to  cure  the  one  and  check  the  other,  and  the  distress 
of  poverty  is  sharper  and  more  widely  spread  than  at  any 
other  period  for  a  dozen  years.  There  is  abundant  work  for 
the  practical  reformer  and  philanthropist  on  every  hand.  To 
give  a  summary  of  the  year's  reports  and  statistics  is  the  duty 
that  now  falls  upon  me  for  performance. 

Generally,  and  in  a  few  words,  the  reports  show  that  the 
institutions  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Board  are,  on 
the  whole,  doing  their  appointed  work  with  a  meritorious 
degree  of  efficienc}*.  The  position  of  superintendent  at  either 
of  them  gives  an  opportunity  to  do  much  good,  but  it  also 
imposes  responsibilities  of  the  gravest  character.  To  say 
that  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in  the  details  of  manage- 
ment, is  but  to  assert  that  these  superintendents  have  their 
infirmities  and  limitations  like  other  men.  They  virtuall}- 
invite  criticism  by  accepting  and  retaining  the  offices  thej 
hold  ;  they  ought  not  to  complain  when  criticised  intelligently 
and  fairly ;  they  should  receive  commendation  for  honesty 
and  humanity  in  the  administration  of  their  great  trusts. 

Briefly,  the  statistics  of  the  year  show  that,  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
inmates,  the  aggregate  current  expenses  of  the  state  institutions 
are  comparatively  less  than  those  of  last  year.  But  they  also 
show  that  the  burden  of  pauperism  in  its  entirety  increases 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  Herein  is 
matter  for  thought.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  within 
a  dozen  years  in  the  character  of  our  population,  partly 
accounts  for  the  greater  cost  of  support  and  relief,  and  it  is 
undoubtedh'  true  that  the  necessities  of  those  who  must  be 
supported  or  relieved  are  more  generously  supplied  than  they 
were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  But,  however  explained,  it 
remains  that  pauperism  is  a  burden  yearh^  increasing  in 
weight.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  further  every  endeavor 
that  tends  to  make  the  pauper  class  intelligent  and  self- 
supporting. 

12 
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RECENT  LEGISI^ATIOI^^. 


Statutes  of  1875. 
1.    The  Concord  State  Prison, 

[Resolve  63.] 

By  an  Order  adopted  within  a  week  after  the  last  legisla- 
ture met,  the  Committee  on  Prisons  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  repealing  the  Act  establishing  a  new 
State  Prison,  and  the  propriety  of  providing  for  an  improve- 
ment of  the  old  one  at  Charlestown.  On  the  17th  of  March 
a  majority  of  the  committee  (six  to  five)  reported  a  bill 
authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $300,000  at  Charlestown,  and 
repealing  the  Act  of  1873  for  a  new  prison.  The  House 
reduced  the  appropriation  to  $100,000,  and  passed  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  forty-seven.  The 
measure  was  considered  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Treas- 
ury Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  rejected  in  that  body  on 
the  27th  of  April  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one.  Sub- 
sequently, the  House  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for 
improvements  at  Charlestown,  but  the  Senate  also  rejected 
this  proposition  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  thirteen. 

The  only  legislation  of  the  year  on  the  prison  question  was 
the  Resolve  numbered  63,  which  gave  the  building  commis- 
sioners the  right,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  to  select  another  site  than  that  at  Concord,  if  they 
thought  such  a  course  expedient.  But  a  change  of  location 
was  not  deemed  advisable,  and  consequently  nothing  was 
done  under  the  Resolve. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  legislative  session,  the  plans  of  the 
commissioners  and  architect  were  submitted  to  the  Governor 
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and  Council.  As  approved  on  the  2d  of  July,  they  ditfer 
but  little  from  those  rejected  in  November,  1874,  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Talbot.  Proposals  for  contracts  were  at  once 
invited  by  the  commissioners,  and,  as  soon  as  those  adjudged 
best  for  the  State  had  received  executive  sanction,  the  active 
work  of  erecting  a  new  prison  at  Concord  began,  and  the 
commissioners  report  that  it  has  been  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
By  the  end  of  November,  they  had  the  tall  steam-chimney 
finished,  the  foundations  of  the  main  group  of  prison  build- 
ings laid,  the  boiler-house,  storehouse,  laundry  and  kitchen 
up  and  covered  in,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  materials  on 
the  ground  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  spring  opens.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  and  the  cells 
are  to  have  stone  floors.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury on  account  of  the  prison  up  to  the  30th  of  November, 
Avas  $50,693.08. 

2.    Prison  for  Women. 

A  determined  efl'ort  was  made  in  the  legislature  last  spring 
to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1874,  establishing  a  reforma- 
tory prison  for  women.  Portions  of  several  days  were  spent 
by  the  Senate  in  debating  the  matter,  but  the  repeal  was 
finally  defeated  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  twelve.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  advertised 
for  proposals,  and  as  soon  as  possible  secured  the  necessary 
action  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  contract  for  erect- 
ing the  prison  was  concluded  near  the  end  of  June,  and  work 
on  the  grounds  purchased  last  year  at  Sherborn  began  in 
July.  Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  the  con- 
tractors. The  season  for  out-door  labor  closes  with  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  under  cover,  and  work  well 
advanced  on  all  the  other  portions.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  foundations,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  about  a 
mile  from  South  Framingham.  The  law  under  which  the 
prison  is  built  requires  that  it  shall  be  finished  by  the  1st  of 
April  next.  Such  labor  as  is  practicable  will  be  done  during 
the  winter,  but  an  extension  of  time  for  its  completion  will 
unquestionably  be  required.    The  appropriation  for  the  prison 
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complete  was  $300,000;  of  which  sum  $56,834.32  had  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury  up  to  the  30th  of  November. 

3.    Enlargement  of  the  State  Reform  School. 

[Resolve  69.] 

A  classification  and  separation  of  the  boys  in  the  State  Re- 
form School  is  one  of  the  things  demanded  alike  by  justice 
and  humanity.  The  trustees  and  superintendent  have  been 
anxious  to  bring  it  about  for  some  time,  and  the  matter  has 
been  urged  upon  the  General  Court  over  and  over  again,  to 
the  end  that  the  less  vicious  lads  might  not  be  ruined  by 
association  with  those  older  in  crime,  as  well  as  to  the  further 
end  that  the  larger  boys  might  be  taught  useful  trades. 
Whether  the  school  buildings  should  be  enlarged,  or  whether 
a  new  institution  should  be  opened  elsewhere  for  a  portion  of 
the  boys, — each  of  these  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  had  its  advocates  and  opponents.  The  desire 
of  the  authorities  of  the  school  finally  found  favor  with  the 
last  legislature,  and  Resolve  69  appropriates  $90,000,  to  be 
expended  by  the  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  institution. 

The  plans  adopted  and  approved  provide  for  a  new  hospi- 
tal, new  administrative  offices,  workshops  with  machinery, 
and  accommodations  for  two  hundred  more  inmates.  In  form 
the  enlargement  is  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  portion  of  the 
existing  buildings  constituting  the  other  side.  The  year 
closes  with  something  more  than  one-third  of  the  new  struct- 
ure up  and  covered,  and  the  foundations  ready  for  the  other 
portions.  The  part  built  this  season  includes  the  hospital, 
superintendents  office,  guard-room,  officers'  quarters,  etc. 
In  the  progress  of  the  work,  constant  occupation  has  been 
found  for  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  larger  boys  belonging  to 
the  school.  Some  inside  finishing  can  be  done  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  enlargement  will 
be  completed  next  fall.  When  done,  the  school  will  have 
two  distinct  and  separate  departments ;  the  larger,  more 
vicious  and  least  trustworthy  of  the  inmates  will  occupy 
the  new  wards.    The  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  ou 
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account  of  the  eulargeraent  up  to  the  30th  of  November, 
was  $22,797.21. 

4.    Religious  Liberty  of  Prisoners. 

[Chapter  126.] 

This  Act  is  intended  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
belief,  and  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  to  each  and  every  inmate  of 
our  prisons,  jails  and  houses  of  correction  ;  and  the  officers 
in  charge  of  these  several  institutions  are  required  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Act :  provided,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  impair  the  discipline  of  any  prison,  or  interfere  wnth  the 
good  government  and  safe  custody  of  its  inmates.  The  pur- 
pose of  those  chiefl}'  instrumental  in  promoting  the  passage 
of  this  law,  was  to  secure  an  opportunity  for  holding  Catholic 
services  in  the  prisons.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  its  operation 
has  not  been  attended  with  any  serious  difficulty.  Early 
enforcement  of  it  was  made  in  the  State  Prison  and  the  State 
AVorkhouse,  the  only  institutions  affected  that  come  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Board  ;  and  the  testimony  of  their  offi- 
cers is,  that  it  has  not  interfered  with  discipline,  and  in  many 
instances  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  good.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  questions  of  a  delicate  and  perplex- 
ing nature  may  arise  from  claims  as  to  privileges  granted  by 
the  Act ;  but  they  cannot  Avork  trouble  of  any  considerable 
import,  if  met  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  penal  institution. 

5.    Worh  for  Tramps. 

[Chapter  70.] 

For  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  conviction 
amou2:  those  who  have  <2:iven  thoui^htful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject,  that  vagrants  and  tramps  who  are  wholly  or  in  part 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ought  to  make  some 
slight  return  to  the  public  for  the  aid  they  receive.  This 
conviction  tinds  expression  in  the  Act  of  last  March,  which 
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provides  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town, 
or  keepers  of  almshouses  acting  under  their  directions,  may 
require  any  person  not  a  resident  of  said  town  or  city, 
applying  to  them  for  and  receiving  from  them  food  and  lodg- 
ing, or  either,  to  perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  in 
return  for  such  food  and  lodging,  and  may  detain  such  person 
until  the  same  is  performed,  but  not  beyond  the  hour  of  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his  application ;  and  if 
any  such  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  when  so  required  to 
perform  such  labor  suited  to  his  age,  strength  and  capacity, 
or  wilfully  damage  any  of  the  property  of  said  town  or  city 
in  the  charge  of  such  overseers  or  other  officers,  he  shall  be 
deemed  a  vagrant,  and  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law.  The  passage  of  such  a  statute 
as  this  was  recommended  by  Secretary  Pierce  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he 
presented  the  bill  which  subsequently  became  the  law  under 
consideration.  What  effect  this  law  has  had,  and  how  far  it 
has  proved  of  benefit,  will  be  at  least  partially  shown  in  the 
final  section  of  this  Report. 

6.    Annual  Pauper  Returns. 

[Chapter  216.] 

As  the  law  respecting  the  annual  pauper  return  now  stands, 
after  the  change  by  the  Act  of  last  spring,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  keep  full  and  accurate  records  of  the 
numbers  and  cost  of  paupers  fully  supported,  persons  relieved 
and  partially  supported,  and  vagrants  or  travellers  aided  at 
the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  a  yearly  return  of  the  num- 
bers of  persons  thus  supported  and  relieved,  with  the  cost  of 
such  support  and  relief,  and  a  record  of  those  fully  supported, 
must  be  made  by  overseers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  during  the  month  of  April,  and  for  the  year 
ending  with  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  preceding ;  while  a 
neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
as  specified,  subjects  towns  and  cities  to  a  money  penalty 
that  must  be  enforced  by  the  state  officers.    Under  the  old 
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law  the  return  was  made  in  the  fall,  somewhere  about  the 
micldlc  of  the  town  year ;  the  change  to  spring  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Secretary  Pierce  as  well  as  by  myself,  and 
many  overseers  were  anxious  to  have  it  brought  al)out. 
Furthermore,  the  old  law  empowered  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  return ;  the  new  law 
specifies  definitely  what  the  return  shall  be,  and  gives  the 
Board  no  power  in  the  premises.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
overseers,  I  have  been  able  this  year  to  get  all  the  essential 
facts  desired  by  the  office. 

7.     Worcester  Lunatic  Ilosjntal. 

[Chapter  160.] 

This  Act  authorizes  a  loan  of  $750,000  to  meet  any  expense 
that  has  been  or  may  be  incurred  under  the  statutes  relative 
to  the  building  of  a  new  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester.  It 
also  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  old  hospi- 
tal estate  shall  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  created  by 
chapter  391  of  the  Acts  of  1874.  The  limit  of  cost  fixed  in 
the  Act  of  1870  authorizing  the  construction  of  this  hospital 
was  $575,000;  by  the  legislation  of  the  present  year  the 
maximum  is  of  course  increased  to  $750,000.  And  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  hospital  can  be  finished  with- 
out further  grants.  About  four-fifths  of  the  contemplated 
structure  Avas  under  roof  at  the  end  of  November ;  this  in- 
cludes one  entire  wing,  the  central  or  administrative  building, 
a  portion  of  the  other  wing,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  boiler- 
house,  etc.  For  the  uncompleted  wing  the  foundations  are 
mostly  laid.  The  wing  erected  last  year  has  been  plastered, 
and  will  be  finished  during  the  coming  winter.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  institution  may  be  ready  for  occupancy 
late  in  1876,  but  the  removal  to  it  will  hardly  take  place 
before  the  spring  of  1877.  The  workmanship  appears  to  be 
excellent  in  character,  and  the  interior  arrangements  promise 
to  be  very  convenient.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  official  year, 
$66,897  had  been  realized  fiom  sales  of  land  belonging  to  the 
old  hospital  estate  ;  and  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
new  hospital  to  the  30th  of  November,  was  $607,496.02. 
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8.  Taunton  Lunatic  UospitaL 

[Resolve  12.] 

By  this  Resolve  the  sum  of  $35,000  was  appropriated  ; 
viz.,  $25,000  for  completing  the  extension  of  the  Tamiton 
Hospital,  and  $10,000  for  changes  and  improvements  with 
respect  to  heating  and  ventilation.  The  enlargement  of  this 
hospital  was  authorized  in  1873.  The  aggregate  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  has  been  $210,000,  and  of  this  amount 
$200,076  had  been  expended  up  to  the  end  of  September 
last.  The  new  wings  are  completed  and  occupied,  and  the 
hospital  now  has  crowded  into  it  625  patients.  This  is  a 
much  larger  number  than  ought  to  be  in  any  lunatic  hospital, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  aggregate  may  be  materially  reduced 
Avhen  the  Danvers  iTistitution  is  opened.  The  superintendent 
and  trustees  have  given  the  State  a  good  piece  of  work  in 
the  Taunton  enlargement,  and  the  classification  of  patients 
now  possible  obviates  some  of  the  evils  of  an  overcrowded 
condition. 

9.  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital. 

[Chapter  25.] 

The  commissioners  for  building  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Danvers  are  permitted  by  this  statute  to  take  a  supply  of 
water  from  Ipswich  River  for  the  use  of  the  hospital ;  and, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  also 
empowered  to  construct  the  necessary  dams,  reservoirs, 
aqueducts  and  pumping  works.  Whether  they  will  have 
occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  authority  thus  conferred, 
is  still  an  open  question.  They  have  made  what  seems  a 
liberal  proposition  to  the  town  of  Danvers,  and  the  citizens 
of  that  place  have  had  several  meetings  for  its  consideration. 
Should  it  be  accepted,  the  hospital  will  get  its  supply  of 
water  through  the  Danvers  water- works.  Otherwise,  the 
commissioners  will  probably  proceed  under  the  law  of  the 
present  year.  They  estimate  that  it  would  cost  $70,000  to 
bring  water  to  the  institution  from  Ipswich  River. 
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Work  on  this  hospital  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the 
present  year.  At  the  elosc  of  the  building  season,  all  the 
eight  wings  of  the  institution  were  np  and  roofed  ;  in  all  of 
them  the  rough  floors  were  laid,  and  in  two  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plastering  was  done  ;  the  front  building  of  the 
administrative  section  was  nearly  ready  for  the  roof,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  other  portions  of  this  section  were  ready 
for  the  walls  ;  the  smoke-stack  or  boiler-chimney  was  Hnished, 
and  the  engine-house  built  and  roofed  ;  and  most  of  the  air 
and  steam  ducts  from  the  engine-house  to  the  main  buildings 
were  completed. 

The  aggregate  of  appropriations  for  the  Danvers  Hospital 
is  $900,000.  But  it  cannot  l)e  finished  for  that  sum  of  money. 
The  commissioners  are  likely  to  apply  to  the  legislature  this 
winter  for  a  further  grant  of  at  least  $200,000.  They  will 
not  have  the  institution  ready  for  occupnncy  before  1877. 
When  done,  if  finished  according  to  their  plans,  it  certainly 
will  be  a  line  structure,  on  which  very  little  money  has  been 
spent  for  useless  ornament  or  mere  show.  Whether  it  was 
wise  for  the  State  to  erect  so  great  and  costly  a  building,  is 
quite  another  thing.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury 
on  account  of  the  hospital  up  to  the  30th  of  November  was- 
$537,614.58. 

10.    Improvements  at  the  State  Almshouse. 

[Resolve  53.] 

The  appropriations  for  the  State  Almshouse  by  this  Rescdve 
were  as  follows  :  $2,500  for  alterations  in  the  asylum  for  the 
insane,  $2,600  for  putting  up  a  building  to  be  occupied  by 
male  inmates  as  a  keeping-room,  and  $2,700  for  increasing 
and  improving  the  kitclion  appliances  and  cooking  apparatus. 
No  part  of  the  sum  applical)le  to  the  insane  asylum  has  been 
used  up  to  the  end  of  November  ;  the  amount  is  not  half  enough 
to  make  the  changes  originally  contemplated  by  the  inspectors 
and  supermtendent.  With  the  second  of  the  specified  appro- 
priations, a  one-story  brick  building  has  been  erected,  which 
furnishes  two  large  and  cheerful  sitting-rooms  for  men.  The 
dingy  basement  heretofore  occupied  by  them  was  a  disgrace 
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to  the  State,  and  one  cannot  now  help  wondering  how  it  was 
endured  for  even  two  years.  The  money  granted  by  the 
legishiture  for  an  enlargement  of  the  kitchen  facilities  has  been 
8()  expended  that  the  institution  now  has  cooking  apparatus 
ample  in  capacity  and  variety  for  the  needs  of  the  inmates. 

11.    Support  at  the  State  Workhouse, 

[Chapter  94.J 

The  first  section  of  this  Act  confers  upon  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  the  same  power  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
State  Almshouse  have  by  the  General  Statutes  with  respect  to 
notifying  towns  and  kindred  liable  for  the  support  of  persons 
found  in  the  almshouse.  The  second  and  more  important 
section  requires  towns  and  cities  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
persons  legally  settled  therein  who  are  sentenced  to  the  State 
Workhouse  Irom  the  State  Almshouse.  Under  laws  of  prior 
date,  the  State  was  obliged  to  support  such  persons  as  these, 
and  towns  and  cities  paid  only  for  those  sent  to  Bridgewater 
by  the  local  courts.  This  Board  has  fixed  the  price  for  sup- 
port in  the  workhouse  at  $1.75  per  week. 

12.   Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Children, 

[Chapter  118.] 

This  Act  relieves  the  Board  of  State  Charities  from  all 
responsibility  with  reference  to  institutions  for  deaf-mutes 
and  the  blind,  and  provides  that  hereafter  the  duties  of  super- 
vision and  report  respecting  them  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  statute  grew  out  of  the 
objection  of  some  persons  to  the  assumption  of  former  legis- 
latures that  blind  and  deaf-mute  children  were  the  recipients 
of  charity  when  aided  to  an  education  by  grants  from  the 
public  treasury.  Whether  the  real  status  of  these  unfortu- 
nates has  been  changed  by  the  passage  of  the  Act,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  need  not  be  discussed.  No  member  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  opposed  the  movement  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  For  the  last  half  dozen  years,  the  State  appropriation  for 
deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  has  been  $60,000,  equally  divided 
between  the  two  classes  of  children. 
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13.    Boston  Trust  Funds, 

[Chapter  73.] 

The  accumulation  of  vested  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  Boston  made  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  authority  to  hold  an  increased  amount  of  real 
and  personal  estate.  That  authority  to  the  extent  of  $300,000 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  the  Act  of  the  present  year. 
The  value  of  the  trust  funds  now  managed  by  the  overseers 
was  fixed  in  their  annual  report  of  May  last  at  $484,047.39, 
the  income  of  which  they  use  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  donors.  Their  expenditure  on  this  account  was  $20,- 
902.07  in  the  year  ending  last  spring. 

14.    Minor  Legislation, 

Chapter  56,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  which  it  is 
an  amendment,  obliges  officers  of  the  State  Prison  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  its  inmates  to 
wear  such  a  cap,  badge,  or  uniform,  while  on  duty,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  inspectors  and  warden.  The  second 
section  repeals  the  provision  of  1873  granting  additional  com- 
pensation to  pay  the  cost  of  this  uniform. 

Chapter  83  provides  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 
shall,  during  each  criminal  term  of  the  superior  court  held  in 
their  respective  counties,  report  to  said  court  the  number  of 
prisoners  sentenced  to  labor  in  houses  of  correction  in  the 
county  who  are  at  work,  and  the  number  who  are  not  at  work, 
with  the  reasons  why  they  are  idle. 

Resolve  5  appropriates  $1,500  to  be  expended  under  the 
Governor's  direction  in  assisting  discharged  female  convicts. 
The  money  was  used  at  the  Temporary  Home  in  Dedham,  as 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  through  the  agency  of  Miss 
H.  B.  Chickering  and  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Durant. 

Chapter  47  appropriated  $17,500  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots  at  South  Boston.  Resolve  22 
added  $2,500  to  this  amount,  raising  the  grant  of  the  year  to 
$20,000. 
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PAUPERISM  IK  ]VIASSACHUSETTS. 


I.    Relief  and  Support  by  Towns  and  Cities. 

Records  and  Returns. 

Prior  to  the  present  season  the  annual  return  of  pauperism 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  was  made  to 
this  office  in  the  fall.  My  report  of  last  year  advocated  a 
change  of  law,  so  that  henceforth  the  return  might  be  made 
in  the  spring,  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  change  were  briefly 
presented.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the 
proper  legislative  committee  reported  a  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  without  opposition,  was  essentially  modified  in  the 
Senate,  came  from  a  committee  of  conference  in  a  new  form, 
finally  received  legislative  and  executive  approval  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  and  appears  among  the  laws  of  the  present 
year  as  chapter  216. 

This  Act  provides  that  hereafter  the  annual  return  shall  be 
made  in  the  month  of  April,  and  shall  be  for  the  year  ending 
with  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  preceding.  The  date  at 
which  it  became  a  law  was  so  late,  that  for  the  present  year 
the  time  for  making  the  return  was  extended  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  end  of  May,  and  I  subsequently  found  myself 
obliofed  to  ^jrant  a  further  extension.  Under  the  old  law  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  annually  specified  the  facts  desired 
from  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  Secretary  was  required 
to  furnish  them  with  the  blank  form  on  which  reports  were 
made.  The  new  law  neither  allows  the  Board  to  say  what 
returns  shall  be  made,  nor  requires  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
overseers  with  blanks.  But  as  it  was  very  desirable  to  have 
uniformity  in  the  returns,  I  prepared  and  sent  out  a  blank  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  town  authorities  apparently 
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found  it  more  convenient  to  use  that  than  to  make  one  of 
their  own.    The  reports  can  therefore  be  bound  as  heretofore. 

So  far  as  they  expressed  any  opinion  in  making  their 
reports,  overseers  declared  that  the  change  of  time  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  and  I  believe  the  returns  of  this  year  are 
more  trustworthy  as  a  whole  than  those  of  last  fall  were. 
Now,  they  are  made  at  a  date  coincident  in  many  cases  with 
the  close  of  the  town  year,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  period 
embraced  varies  so  little  from  the  town  year,  that  there  is 
less  margin  for  error  than  when  the  returns  were  made  in 
October.  Moreover,  it  has  been  much  easier  than  heretofore 
for  this  office  to  tabulate  the  reports  ;  the  labor  on  them  w^as 
done  and  the  tables  were  ready  for  the  printer  by  the  middle 
of  October.  I  have  therefore  to  report  that  the  new  law 
works  well,  and  I  see  no  occasion  to  regret  that  the  change 
was  urged  last  year. 

Statistics  of  the  Year. 
There  is  no  longer  authority  to  require  reports  on  some  of 
the  points  heretofore  covered,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  all 
essential  respects  the  returns  are  full  enough.  Having  more 
time  than  I  had  last  year  in  which  to  study  their  value  and 
significance,  they  have  been  tabulated  in  a  manner  more  satis- 
factory to  me  than  those  of  1874  were.  The  tables  will  be 
found  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Appendix,  and  the  figures 
there  given  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

Almshouses. — Of  the  341  cities  and  towns  in  the  State, 
224  have  used  almshouses  in  taking  care  of  paupers,  while 
the  remaining  117  have  mostly  kept  their  poor  in  fiimilies 
or  hospitals.  The  whole  number  of  persons  fully  supported 
was  6,646,  of  whom  4,875  were  kept  at  almshouses,  against 
an  aggregate  of  4,376  so  kept  in  the  year  ending  with  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  The  almshouse  average  for  the  year  was  2,880, 
an  increase  of  165  from  that  of  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
cost  of  almshouse  support  was  $420,056.  The  average 
weekly  cost  of  each  pauper  was  therefore  $2.81,  a  slight 
increase  on  the  computed  average  of  last  year.    But  as  there 
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always  is  some  question  about  the  real  cost  of  supervision, 
the  computation  relative  to  weekly  expense  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  correct.  Perhaps  some  allowance  should  also  be 
made  under  this  head  on  account  of  reimbursements  to  towns 
and  cities ;  but  as  these  repayments  must  mostly  have  been 
for  partial  support  or  state  paupers,  the  proper  deduction 
could  not  reduce  the  average  cost  at  almshouses  more  than 
one  or  two  cents  per  week. 

Full  Support, — The  number  of  persons  receiving  full  sup- 
port any  part  of  the  year  was  6,64<),  being  an  increase  of  590 
over  the  year  ending  with  September,  1874,  or  of  533,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  57  persons  who  are  reported  in 
more  than  one  town  within  the  year.  The  average  number 
fully  supported  was  4,249  ;  viz.,  2,880  in  almshouses,  849  in 
lunatic  hospitals,  and  520  in  private  families.  The  total 
average  is  192  greater  than  that  reported  last  year,  of  which 
165  is  in  almshouses,  and  27  in  lunatic  hospitals  or  private 
families.  The  reported  cost  of  full  support  is  $697,631, 
against  a  corresponding  figure  of  $643,440  for  last  year.  The 
average  weekly  cost  of  full  support  therefore  appears  to  be 
about  $3.16,  a  figure  slightly  larger  than  that  given  for  1874. 
Some  portion  of  the  $80,595  reported  as  the  total  for  over- 
seers' salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  pauper 
department,  should,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  aggregate  for 
full  support;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  deduction 
should  be  made  on  account  of  repayments,  particularly  with 
respect  to  those  classified  as  state  paupers.  But  in  my  judg- 
ment these  two  items  so  nearly  offset  each  other,  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  determining  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
full  support  for  the  State  at  large.  Of  those  who  had 
received  full  support  within  the  year,  4,598  remained  on  the 
lists  at  the  end  of  last  March ;  viz.,  3,160  living  in  the  alms- 
houses, and  1,438  supported  elsewhere. 

Partial  Support. — The  figures  under  this  head  tell  the 
story  of  last  winter's  hardship  in  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.    The  year's  aggregate  of  relief  is  56,591  per- 
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sons.  This  is  21,500  more  than  the  total  for  the  year  eiuliiiir 
witii  September,  1874,  an  increase  that  seems  all  but  inii)()ssi- 
ble.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost  of  partial  support  as  returned  by  the  overseers,  and  it 
follows  that  there  must  l)e  either  an  exai^sferation  in  the 
reported  number  relieved,  or  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
average  amount  of  relief  extended.  Of  the  number  given  as 
the  ajjsfreijate,  27,172  were  settled  in  towns  jjivinj;  relief, 
(),043  were  settled  in  other  towns,  while  23,376  were  not 
known  to  have  any  settlement  in  the  State,  and  23,390  of  the 
whole  number  are  reported  as  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  aggregate  of  56,591  persons  partially  supported 
does  not  include  the  great  army  of  tramps,  vagrants  or 
lodgers,  but  it  does  include  a  considerable  number  who  were 
fully  supported  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Just  what 
deduction  should  be  made  for  the  duplication,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  the  towns  report  only  615  cases,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
figure  can  be  considered  absolutely  correct.  Some  deduction 
must  also  be  made  for  persons  twice  reported ;  probably 
8,000  would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate  on  this  account ; 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  number  otherwise  than 
approximately.  With  respect  to  sex,  the  returns  show  that 
of  those  aided,  about  two-fifths  were  males,  and  about  three- 
fifths  were  females;  viz.,  19,816  males,  27,924  females,  and 
8,851  not  classed.  The  direct  expense  of  partial  support  is 
reported  at  $506,635,  to  which  must  be  added  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  $80,595,  the  figure  given  as  the  cost  of  dispensing 
relief.  This  makes  a  total  of  $567,072  as  the  cost  of  partial 
support,  against  a  corresponding  aggregate  of  $493,621  for 
the  year  ending  with  September,  1874. 

Vagrancy, — The  returns  show  a  great  increase  in  what  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  vagrancy.  Some  portion  of  this  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  continued  depression  in  business  ; 
many  men  have  probably  taken  to  the  road  who  would  not 
have  done  so  had  work  been  abundant  and  wages  good.  But 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  account  of  those  who 
are  travelling  about  in  search  of  employment,  there  remains 
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no  way  of  escape  from  the  conviction  thiat  the  number  of 
genuine  tramps  has  largely  increased  within  three  years. 
Excluding  those  called  "lodgers"  in  Boston,  the  vagrants  or 
travellers  of  1875  were  reported  at  137,308,  those  of  1874  at 
98,2G3,  those  of  1873  at  45,653,  and  those  of  1872  at  33,230. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  for  the  past  year  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  1872,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  <2:reat  as  that  of  1873.  Of  course  the  fiijures  for 
nny  given  year  do  not  represent  so  many  different  persons ; 
the  tramp  visits  towns  by  the  score  each  year,  and  neces- 
sarily is  counted  as  one  every  time  he  appears.  During 
the  coming  winter,  with  the  concurrence  of  overseers  of  the 
poor  throughout  the  State,  I  hope  to  get  a  census  of  tramps 
or  travellers  on  several  different  days  ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  the 
endeavor,  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  communicate  the  figures 
to  the  Board  before  the  legislative  session  ends.  The  expense 
on  account  of  vagrants  is  reported  at  $58,016,  against  $43,676 
last  year,  and  $22,075  in  1873.  How  the  towns  and  cities 
deal  with  tramps,  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  final  section  of 
this  Report. 

Insane  and  Idiotic  Poor. — The  town  and  city  authorities 
report  that  they  cared  for  1,566  insane  persons  during  the 
year  ;  viz.,  1,127  in  lunatic  hospitals,  and  439  at  other  places. 
Of  the  whole  number,  1,287  remained  under  care  on  the  31st 
of  March.  The  cost  for  support  at  the  lunatic  hospitals,  as 
returned  by  overseers,  aggregates  $200,263.  Furthermore, 
it  appears  that  343  persons  classed  as  idiots  were  supported 
at  municipal  expense  within  the  year,  of  whom  308  were  still 
receiving  support  at  the  end  of  March. 

Summary  of  Expense. — The  reported  expenditure  for  full 
support  is  $697,631  ;  for  relief  and  partial  support,  $506,635  ; 
and  for  salaries  of  overseers  and  miscellaneous  items  charsre- 
able  to  this  account,  $80,595 ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$1,284,861  as  the  cost  of  support  and  relief.  From  this  is 
to  be  deducted  $112,445  received  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  $1,172,416  was  the  net  cost 
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of  pauperism  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  year  ending  ^larch  31,  1875.  Tliis  is  an  excess  of 
about  $162,700  over  the  cost  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1874. 

Summarij  of  2^umhers, — For  the  first  time  since  this  Board 
was  estabh'shed,  an  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  get 
a  census  of  the  numl)ers  receiving  aid  on  a  given  day. 
The  aggregate  reported  for  the  first  of  !March  was  27,224, 
made  up  as  follows:  full  support,  4,736;  partial  support, 
21,263;  vagrants  and  lodgers,  1,225.  The  total  can  be 
regarded  as  only  approximately  correct,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  is  somewhat  too  large.  ^Nlany  places  could  give  nothing 
more  than  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  receiving  partial  sup- 
port at  that  lime,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  of 
the  cities  and  larirer  towns  this  estimate  was  too  hitjh. 
The  grand  aggregate  of  all  classes  reported  as  having  been 
supported  or  relieved  within  the  year  is  265,225:  viz., 
full  support,  6,646  ;  partial  support,  56,591  ;  lodgers  at  the 
Boston  police  stations,  64,680 ;  vagrants  or  travellers, 
137,308.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
certain  duplication  of  57  in  the  first  class,  an  estimated 
duplication  of  not  less  than  8,000  in  the  second  class,  a 
reported  duplication  of  615  in  the  total  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond classes,  and  an  immense  duplication  both  in  and  between 
the  third  and  fourth  classes.  Probablv  the  a2"<2^reo^ate  of 
265,225  does  not  represent  more  than  85,000  diftereut 
individuals. 

Children  in  Almshouses. 
Some  special  inquiry  has  been  made  during  the  year,  rela- 
tive to  children  in  the  town  and  city  almshouses.    This  inquiry 
showed  that  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  there  were  in  97  alms- 
houses, scattered  throughout  the  State,  558*  children  under 

*  The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  given  by  the  Visiting  Agent  in 
the  section  of  his  report  relating  to  town  and  city  children,  is  readily  explained: 
Firsty  these  represent  the  whole  State,  while  his  are  for  only  227  of  the  341  towns  and 
cities ;  and,  second,  these  are  for  the  end  of  March,  when  the  number  in  almshouses 
is  al)out  at  its  yearly  maximum,  while  his  are  for  the  first  of  July,  when  the  number 
is  nearly  at  its  annual  minimum. 
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17  years  of  age;  viz.,  343  boys  and  215  girls.  By  counties 
these  children  were  located  in  the  97  towns  and  cities  as 
follows : — 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

COUNTIES. 

of 

of 

COUNTIES. 

of 

of 

Towns. 

Children. 

Towns. 

Children. 

Barnstable, 

4 

14 

Hampshire, 

2 

4 

Berkshire,  . 

2 

13 

Middlesex, 

19 

98 

Bristol, 

11 

73 

Norfolk,  . 

8 

18 

Essex, 

15 

83 

Plymouth, . 

10 

26 

Franklin,  . 

3 

6 

Suffolk,  . 

1 

129 

Hampden,  . 

2 

36 

Worcester, 

20 

58 

Without  reference  at  present  to  the  length  of  time  they 
had  been  in  the  almshouse,  the  towns  and  cities  having  five 
or  more  children  thus  under  charge  were  as  follows  :  Bos- 
ton, 129  ;  Cambridge,  37  ;  Fall  River,  35  ;  Springfield,  31 ; 
Lowell,  20;  Taunton,  15;  Salem,  13;  Lynn,  12;  Newbury- 
port  and  Adams,  11  each;  Middleborough  and  Peabody,  9 
each;  New  Bedford,  8;  Haverhill,  Worcester,  Methuen, 
Hopkinton,  JNlarlborough,  Ashburnham,  Wakefield  and  Mil- 
ford,  7  each  ;  Barnstable,  6  ;  Lawrence,  Beverly,  Wareham, 
Monson,  Templeton  and  Westport,  5  each. 

It  will  be  ol)served  that  the  almshouse  children  of  Boston 
alone  lack  but  ten  of  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  in 
the  State,  while  half  of  that  whole  number  belonged  to  the 
seven  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Springfield, 
Lowell,  Taunton  and  Salem.  The  aggregate  of  children  thus 
situated  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  and  cities  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  list,  is  432,  leaving  but  126  in  the  remaining 
sixty-nine  towns  of  the  State  that  had  children  in  almshouses. 
Take  note  also  in  this  connection,  that  of  the  children  under 
consideration,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  large  cities  had  been  in  the  poorhouse  only  during 
the  winter.  Nearly  one-third  of  those  in  the  seven  cities 
standing  first  in  the  list  came  upon  the  overseers  for  support 
after  cold  weather  began,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
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probably  taken  out  of  the  almshouse  by  their  parents  or 
friends  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

Going  to  the  poorhouse  at  all  is  a  necessity  to  be  deplored  ; 
but  it  is  a  necessity  that  may,  through  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances hardly  to  be  provided  against,  fall  upon  many  persons 
not  really  belonging  to  the  pauper  class,  particularly  upon 
mothers  and  young  children.  Should  the  head  of  the  family 
be  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  fall,  or  should  he  die  after  an 
illness  that  had  eaten  up  his  small  savings,  there  is  often  no 
other  recourse  than  the  poorhouse  for  his  dependents.  And 
the  returns  show,  that  of  the  children  in  almshouses  at  the 
end  of  last  March,  nearly  one-half  (270)  had  been  there  less 
than  a  year.  Such  of  these  as  were  removed  during  the  past 
summer  cannot  have  suffered  any  great  harm  from  their  resi- 
dence therein. 

Bnt  when  the  almshouse  life  of  a  child  extends  beyond  one 
season,  there  is  cause  for  looking  at  the  case  more  seriously. 
The  returns  show  that  288  children  have  known  such  a  life 
lonijer  than  one  vear.  And  when  a  child  has  lived  in  one  of 
these  institutions  more  than  two  years,  there  seems  reason 
to  inquire  if  he  cannot  be  rescued  from  the  fate  that  is 
impending.  The  returns  show  that  185  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  in  this  situation  at  the  beginning  of  last 
April.  Mere  infants  may  pass  two  or  three  years  in  an  alms- 
house, because  they  are  motherless,  and  there  is  no  one  able 
or  willing  to  care  for  them  in  homes.  The  table  on  page  33 
of  the  Appendix  shows  that  of  the  558  children  now  in  ques- 
tion, 201  were  not  over  five  years  of  age,  while  80  more  had 
not  passed  the  age  of  seven.  Of  the  281  whose  age  was  not 
over  seven  years,  167  had  been  in  almshouses  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Of  children  who  had  reached  the  age  of  six,  and  were  under 
seventeen,  there  were  320  ;  and  of  these,  140  had  been  in 
almshouses  not  less  than  two  years.  Concerning  this  class  of 
140,  some  further  facts  will  be  of  interest,  as  they  certainly 
are  of  importance.  By  counties  they  were  located  in  57 
towns  and  cities,  as  follows  : — 
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COUXTIES. 

of 

of 

COUNTIES. 

of 

of 

Towns. 

Children. 

Towns. 

Children. 

Barnstable, 

4 

9 

Hampshire, 

2 

2 

Berkshire,  . 

1 

4 

Middlesex, 

8 

26 

Bristol, 

3 

10 

Norfolk,  . 

7 

11 

Essex, 

9 

19 

Pl3'mouth,. 

4 

4 

Franklin,  . 

3 

4 

Suffolk,  . 

1 

30 

Hampden,  . 

1 

3 

Worcester, 

14 

18 

By  towns  and  cities  they  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Boston,  30;  Cambridge,  10;  Wakefield,  6;  Taunton  and 
Lynn,  5  each ;  Barnstable,  Adams,  Westport,  Haverhill  and 
Lowell,  4  each  ;  Salem,  Springfield,  Dedham,  Foxborough  and 
Gardner,  3  each ;  Falmouth,  Provincetown,  Andover,  Green- 
field, Pepperell,  Barre  and  Milford,  2  each;  Dennis,  Reho- 
both,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Lawrence,  Marblehead,  Peabody, 
Orange,  Shutesbury,  Belchertown,  Ware,  Holliston,  Maiden, 
Somerville,  Stow,  Medfield,  Medway,  Needham,  Quincy, 
Weymouth,  Marion,  Middleborough,  Rochester,  Wareham, 
Bolton,  Fitchburg,  Harvard,  Lancaster,  Leominster,  Mill- 
bury,  Petersham,  Princeton,  Spencer,  Uxbridge  and  Warren, 
1  each.    Total,  140. 

With  respect  to  these  53  girls  and  87  boys  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen,  the  table  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  shows  that  71  of  them  have  been  in  the  almshouse 
for  more  than  five  years,  45  for  more  than  six  years,  30  for 
more  than  seven  years,  21  for  more  than  eight  years,  15  for 
more  than  nine  years,  and  8  for  more  than  ten  years.  Of  the 
eight  last  mentioned,  two  are  illegitimate,  one  is  physically 
unable  to  work,  and  fiv«  are  reported  as  imbecile  or  foolish. 
Furthermore,  60  of  the  140  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
while  50  of  them  are  thirteen  years  old,  38  are  fourteen,  25 
are  fifteen,  and  8  are  sixteen.  Of  the  eight  last  mentioned, 
five  are  classed  as  imbeciles,  one  is  half  blind,  and  one  has  a 
withered  arm. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  report  that  15  of  the  whole  140  are 
illegitimate  ;  that  30  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents  ; 
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that  the  fathers  or  mothers  of  11  were  in  prison  at  the  end  of 
March  last;  that  the  fathers  or  mothers  of  17  more  have  at 
some  time  been  in  prison  ;  that  the  father  or  the  mother  of  42  is 
a  common  drunkard,  while  in  many  cases  both  parents  are  very 
intemperate;  that  the  fathers  of  40,  the  mothers  of  16,  and 
both  parents  of  10,  are  known  to  be  dead  ;  that  the  mothers 
of  43  were  in  the  almshouse  with  their  children  when  the 
report  was  made  ;  that  81  were  either  absolutely  idiotic  or 
notably  weak-minded ;  that  15  were  deficient  bodily  in  some 
w^ay,  and  that  5  were  defective  both  as  to  body  and  mind. 

To  find  places  in  good  families  for  such  of  the  children 
under  their  charge  as  are  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  parents 
or  friends,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  imperative  duties 
of  overseers  and  almshouse  keepers.  Whether  this  duty  is 
in  all  cases  sufficiently  regarded,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
But  I  am  advised  that  much  efibrt  to  place  the  children  is 
made  in  many  towns,  and  the  reports  show  that  some  of  those 
in  almshouses  last  March  w^ere  put  into  ftimilies  during  the 
summer.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  disposal  of  these 
children  will  readily  present  themselves  to  every  thoughtful 
person.  Very  few  of  the  children  are  of  such  character  or 
antecedents  as  make  them  desirable.  The  great  majority  are 
low  in  intellect  and  filthy  in  habit.  They  have  the  tendencies 
and  tastes  of  paupers.  And  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  strange 
that  comparatively  few  families  are  disposed  to  be  burdened 
with  the  care  and  culture  of  them. 

Special  returns  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  towns 
and  cities  satisfy  me  that  in  most  cases  the  educational  priv- 
ileges of  these  children  are  as  good  as  those  of  other  children. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities, — say  in  Boston;  Cambridge, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Lowell,  Fall  Eiver  and  New  Bedford, 
— they  are  taught  in  schools  connected  with  the  almshouse. 
But  in  the  country  towns  and  smaller  cities  they  attend  the 
public  schools,  and  study  and  recite  with  other  children  of 
equal  advancement.  Doubtless  in  some  places  they  are  called 
poorhouse  children,  and  find  the  paths  of  learning  harder  to 
tread  on  this  account.  But  happily  most  public  school  chil- 
dren are  broadly  democratic,  and  take  their  associates  for  what 
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they  are  worth  in  themselves,  without  special  regard  to  the 
facts  of  birth  or  condition.  Yet,  when  all  this  has  been  said, 
it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
almshouse  children  are  of  the  pauper  class.  This  fact  renders 
it  certain  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  dull  scholars,  who 
sorely  tax  the  patience  of  their  teachers,  and  at  the  best  make 
but  slow  progress  in  their  studies. 

That  the  best  poorhouse  is  but  a  bad  place  for  children,  no 
right-thinking  person  will  deny.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
in  such  an  institution  tells  against  them  whenever  they  go  out. 
The  enforced  association  with  golder  inmates  tends  to  cormpt 
them,  and  nurture  in  them  vicious  habits.  It  breaks  down  their 
sense  of  self  respect,  and  lessens  their  sense  of  self-depend- 
ence. Their  minds  are  plastic  and  easily  moulded.  They 
naturally  and  inevitably  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
class  set  apart  for  support  at  the  public  expense.  Pauperism 
breeds  pauperism.  Through  these  children  who  pass  two  or 
three  or  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  poorhouse,  the  line  of  pau- 
perism is  sure  to  be  extended  into  the  next  century.  From 
among  them  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes  are  certain  to 
be  largely  recruited, — the  road  from  the  almshouse  to  the 
prison  being  one  that  is  easily  found. 

From  every  point  of  view  that  can  be  taken  by  one  who 
desires  the  progress  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity, the  maintenance  of  children  in  almshouses  is  an  evil  to  be 
deplored.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  necessity,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  pernicious.  These  children  ought  to  know  the  influence 
of  good  homes.  Their  moral  and  spiritual  natures  ought  to 
be  encouraired  to  orrowth.  Thev  deserve  somethinor  better 
than  the  almshouse  can  give  them, — a  fairer  chance  to  make 
of  themselves  worthy  and  respectable  men  and  women. 
What  individuals  can  do  for  them,  what  the  State  can  do  for 
them,  should  be  done  with  thankful  alacrity, — to  the  end  that 
vice  and  crime  may  be  decreased  ;  to  the  end  that  pauperism 
and  its  weighty  burdens  may  be  reduced  ;  to  the  end  that 
these  little  ones  may  have  such  an  opportunity  for  life  here 
and  hereafter  as  is  the  riorht  of  everv  human  beins:. 
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II.  Relief  and  Support  by  the  State. 
Sane  state  paupers  going  into  the  state  institutions  mostly 
appear  tirst  at  the  Tewksbury  Ahnshouse,  tVora  whence  a  por- 
tion ot*  them  pass  by  sentence  of  court  to  the  Workhouse  at 
Bridge  water,  and  by  transfer  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
to  that  pUice  or  the  pauper  department  of  the  Monson  estab- 
lishment. Insane  persons  becoming  a  state  charge  are  sup- 
ported in  the  Umatic  hospitals  at  Worcester,  Taunton  and 
Northampton,  and  the  Asylum  at  Tewksbury  for  chronic 
cases,  though  a  few  individuals  more  or  less  unsound  and 
demented  get  into  the  establishment  at  Bridgewater.  Chil- 
dren falling  to  the  care  of  the  State  are  chietly  supported  in 
the  Primary  School  at  Monson  and  the  AVorkhouse  at  Bridge- 
water,  the  majority  of  them  reaching  these  institutions  by  way 
of  the  State  Almshouse,  where  comparatively  few  children 
beyond  infancy  are  kept  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Those 
in  the  Bridgewater  establishment  are  very  young  children, 
who  were  either  born  there,  or  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
charge  of  mothers  sentenced  to  the  Workhouse.  Most  of 
those  transferred  to  Monson  tinally  go  to  their  friends  or  into 
families,  and  cease  to  be  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury. 
Outside  the  classes  who  are  maintained  in  one  or  another  of 
the  state  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  a  large  body  of  persons,  who,  becoming  a  public  charge 
when  too  ill  to  be  removed  to  the  State  Almshouse,  are 
relieved  by  the  authorities  of  towns  and  cities,  the  bills  for  the 
cost  of  this  relief  being  paid  by  the  State,  on  approval  by  an 
officer  of  this  Board. 

The  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksburi/, 

Thomas  J.  Marsh,  Superintendent, 

Under  a  law  of  1852,  state  almshouses  were  established  at 
Tewksbury,  Bridgewater  and  Monson,  all  of  which  opened 
for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  the  tirst  of  ^lay,  18")4.  The 
legislation  of  1872  converted  that  at  Monson  into  :i  Primary 
School,  and  that  at  Bridgewater  into  a  Workhouse  :  so  that 
the   one  at  Tewksbury  wnnins  as  the  only  distinctively 
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paoper  establishment,  though,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
there  are  a  few  actual  paupers  resident  at  Bridgewater  and 
Munson,  and  the  larger  portion  of  their  inmates  not  thus 
definitely  classeel  were  transferred  or  sentenced  from  the 
Almshouse.  The  institution  at  Tewksbury  consists  of  the 
almshouse  department  proper  and  the  As3'lum  for  the  Chronic 
Insane.  Its  first  superintendent  was  Isaac  H.  Meserve,  who 
continued  in  oflice  until  June,  1858,  when. he  was  removed, 
and  the  present  superintendent  appointed.  His  report  fur- 
nishes the  following  figures  for  the  past  year  : — 


STATE  ALMSHOUSE. 

Insane. 

^ot  insane. 

Total. 

Number  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  , 
Admitted  during  the  year, 

319 

92 

486 
2,039 

805 
2,131 

Apparent  number  supported. 
Discharged  during  the  year,  . 

Deserted,  

Died  

411 

63 
4 
58 
  125 

2,525 

1,752 

267 
  2,019 

2,936* 

1,815 
4 

325 
  2,144 

Number  remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 

286 

506 

792 

*  Real  number,  2,849. 


The  reported  admissions  of  the  year  were  2,131,  exclusive 
of  nominal  admissious  under  the  Act  of  1860,  against  a  cor- 
responding figure  of  2,324  in  1874.  But  the  actual  number 
of  diflferent  persons  admitted  was  but  2,067  in  1875  and 
2,260  in  1874,  the  difl^erence  between  the  real  and  apparent 
numbers  being  the  total  of  duplicates.  So,  too,  the  apparent 
numbers  supported  were  2,936  in  1875  and  3,086  in  1874, 
but  the  deduction  of  duplicates  gives  2,849  as  the  real  num- 
ber of  different  persons  for  1875  against  3,005  for  1874. 
The  weekly  average  of  the  year  was  844,  a  decrease  of  37 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount  drawn  from  the 
treasur}^  during  the  year  for  current  expenses  was  $96,371.70 
against  a  corresponding  sum  of  $88,198.84  for  1874,  giving 
an  average  weekly  cost  per  inmate,  as  computed  by  the  super- 
intendent, of  $2.19  in  1875  against  $2.08  in  1874.  Among 
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the  discharges  from  the  institution  were  309  persons  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  Workhouse;  21  infants  sent  there  with 
mothers  under  sentence;  198  persons,  mostly  children, 
transferred  to  the  institution  at  Monson  ;  and  12  insane  per- 
sons transferred  to  state  lunatic  hospitals. 

Though  the  number  of  different  persons  supported  within 
the  year  was  156  less  than  in  1874,  the  aggregate  of  deaths 
in  both  branches  of  the  institution  was  11  greater,  the 
decrease  of  5  in  the  pauper  department  being  more  than 
balanced  by  an  increase  of  16  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Among  those  who  died  were  68  infants  less  than  a  year  old, 
and  38  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Of  the  deaths,  79 
were  from  general  debilit\',  71  from  phthisis,  37  from  diarrhoea, 
18  from  pneumonia,  16  from  syphilis,  15  from  fever,  and  10 
each  from  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  cholera  infantum.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Whitaker  who  had  charge  of  the  insane  department  at  the 
date  of  the  previous  report,  resigned  on  the  first  of  May  last, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  official  3'ear,  the  medical' 
care  of  the  whole  body  of  inmates  devolved  upon  Dr.  J.  D. 
Nichols,  with  Miss  Helen  M.  Marsh  as  assistant.  On  the  tirst 
of  October,  Dr.  Xichols  closed  his  seven  years  of  service 
by  resigning,  and  retiring  to  the  ease  which  his  age  gives  him 
the  right  to  ask.  The  trustees  express  regret  at  losing  their 
pleasant  association  with  him,  and  appreciation  of  the  skilful 
service  he  rendered  the  institution.  Dr.  William  H.  Lathrop, 
a  native  of  this  State,  recently  in  the  Wayne  County  Asylum 
for  Poor  and  Insane,  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy. 

Under  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature, 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  have  put  up  a  brick  building, 
which  furnishes  two  large  and  cheerful  sitting-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  male  inmates.  They  have  also  applied  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,700  in  improving  and  enlarging  the  kitchen 
fiicilities  and  cooking  apparatus.  Furthermore,  they  have 
materially  increased  the  laundry  accommodiitions,  fenced  and 
graded  airing-courts  for  the  insane  and  convalescent  sick,  and 
made  many  small  improvements  about  the  yard  fronting  the 
main  building. 

15 
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The  appeal  of  last  year  for  additional  barn-room  is  renewed. 
There  has  long  been  a  great  deficiency  of  milk,  so  much 
needed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  institution  inmates,  and 
more  barn-room  is  needed  that  more  cows  may  be  kept. 
During  the  year,  30,524  quarts  of  milk  were  bought,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,526.20.  Surely  that  is  not  wise  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  necessitates  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  this  kind  and  saves  the  cost  of  another  barn.  The  super- 
intendent again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 
has  no  suitable  place  for  treating  cases  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  urges  that  improvement  in  the  quarters  of  this  class  of 
arrivals  should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  That  some 
changes  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  for  the 
insane  are  advisable,  must  be  conceded,  but  the  scheme  pre- 
sented last  winter  seems  of  doubtful  expediency. 

Children  at  the  Charge  of  the  State, 
Children  falling  to  the  care  of  the  State,  as  has  already 
been  said,  are  mostly  maintained  in  the  Primary  School  at 
Monson,  those  in  the  State  Almshouse  and  the  State  Work- 
house being  exceptional  cases,  or  infants  with  their  mothers. 
But  not  all  the  children  at  Monson  are  of  the  class  that  comes 
from  Tewksbury,  because  a  portion  of  the  boys  and  girls 
committed  by  the  courts  to  the  custody  of  this  Board  for 
reformatory  purposes  go  there  temporarily,  and  during  the 
last  two  years  a  few  truants  have  been  sent  thither  from 
towns  under  the  Act  of  1873.  Thus  62  of  the  219  children 
newly  admitted  in  the  oflicial  year  1874,  and  36  of  the  211 
newly  admitted  in  1875,  were  either  truants  or  court  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution is  borne  by  the  State,  except  as  two  dollars  per  week 
is  paid  for  the  few  truants  sent  there,  and  hence  all  but  its 
truant  inmates  are  in  one  sense  a  state  charge,  though  none 
of  them  can  legally  be  designated  as  paupers.  The  number 
of  children,  exclusive  of  truants,  remaining  on  the  first  of 
October  last,  was  459,  of  whom  63  were  court  children  in 
charge  of  this  Board.  Of  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  within  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  during  the  past  year, 
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171  were  transferred  to  Monson,  95  died,  and  80  remained  in 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  of  the  children 
in  the  Workhouse  during  the  year,  19  died,  and  58  remaiued 
on  the  first  of  October  hist. 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  official  year  there 
were  about  603  children  in  the  three  institutions  for  whose 
maintenance  the  Commonwealth  was  liable.  Looked  at  from 
many  points  of  view,  their  situation  was  a  favorable  one. 
The  bodily  wants  and  material  necessities  of  all  were  properly 
supplied,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  under  the  care 
of  their  mothers,  and  the  greater  part  Avere  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  teachers  employed  by  the  State.  Yet,  when  all  this 
has  been  said,  when  it  is  conceded  that  the  officials  of  the 
institutions  in  which  they  remain  are  discharging  the  full 
measure  of  duty  towards  them,  it  still  remains  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  children  is  such  as  to  excite  sympathy.  To 
many  of  them  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  heritage  of  pauper- 
ism ;  to  others  its  opening  is  in  association  with  those  whom 
the  law  calls  criminals.  The  provision  of  the  State  for  their 
comfort  while  in  the  institutions  is  at  least  quite  generous. 
Through  its  endeavor  many  of  them  are  placed  in  homes 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  into  respectable  and 
self-supporting  manhood  and  womanhood.  Whoso  aids  one 
of  them  to  this  development  does  a  work  that  brings  sure 
reward,  and  on  which  the  Father  of  us  all  will  smile. 

Nwnxber  and  Expense  of  the  State  Poor. 
The  number  of  the  state  poor  admitted  to  support  during 
the  year  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  simple  process  of 
adding  together  the  reported  admissions  of  the  year  for  the 
several  institutions.  From  the  total  there  must  be  deductions 
for  duplicate  admissions  at  each  institution,  for  transfers  be- 
tween the  several  institutions,  and  for  the  appearance  of  the 
same  person  in  two  or  more  institutions  without  transfer.  So, 
too,  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  whole  luimber  of  different 
persons  maintained  by  the  State  within  the  year,  there  must 
be  large  deductions  from  the  aggregate  of  the  institution 
numbers.    Many  daj^s  of  close  application  have  been  spent  in 
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sifting  out  duplicates  of  one  sort  and  another.  There  would 
be  rashness  in  the  assertion  that  every  one  has  been  found, 
for  sources  of  duplication  may  perhaps  have  escaped  our 
search,  and  with  respect  to  some  names  on  our  books  the 
record  cannot  be  made  explicit.  Table  Y.  on  page  34  of  the 
Appendix  shows  what  results  have  been  reached.         .  . 

Counting  as  state  poor  all  those  so  reported  at  admission 
by  the  lunatic  hospitals,  the  whole  number  of  admissions  to 
the  State  Almshouse,  all  those  admitted  to  the  State  Work- 
house who  had  no  settlement,  and  all  admitted  at  Monson 
except  the  truants  and  court  children,  gives  an  aggregate  of 
3,491  admissions  reported  by  the  several  institutions  for  the 
year.  Deducting  as  far  as  possible  for  duplications,  this 
figure  is  reduced  to  2,828  different  persons  admitted.  Simi- 
larly the  5,570  reported  as  maintained  within  the  year  is 
reduced  to  4,732  different  persons.  This  aggregate  must  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  about  2,700  for  the  sick  state 
poor  relieved  in  towns  and  cities.  Tlius  we  have  a  total  of 
about  7,432  persons  who  were  supported  or  relieved  by  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  past  year. 

Nothing  more  than  an  approximation  can  be  made  as  to  the 
actual  expense  incurred  by  the  State  for  these  persons.  The 
table  in  the  Appendix  gives  an  aggregate  made  up  by  taking 
thft  total  of  what  was  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  expense 
of  lunatics  at  the  state  hospitals  and  the  current  expenses  of 
the  other  three  institutions  diminished  by  what  they  returned 
to  the  state  treasury.  But  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  should 
be  diminished  by  something  for  the  support,  at  Monson,  of 
court  children,  and  at  the  other  institutions  of  those  origin- 
ally counted  as  state  paupers,  but  for  whom  settlements  were 
subsequently  found  ;  and  to  this  diminished  aggregate  must  be 
added  about  $25,000  for  the  cost  of  the  sick  state  poor, 
$8,000  more  for  burials,  $10,000  for  removals  and  transfers, 
and  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  this  Board.  Perhaps  $300,000 
may  be  taken  as  not  far  from  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of 
pauperism  for  the  past  year. 
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IXSAXITY    IX  3IASSACnUSETTS. 


I.    State   Lunatic  Hospitals. 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  McLeau  As^'lum  at  Somerville 
was  the  only  lunatic  hospital  in  the  State.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  whereof  the  Hon.  Horace  !Maun 
was  chairman,  the  legislature  of  1830  passed  an  Act  authorizing 
the  building  of  a  state  hospital  at  Worcester,  and  the  existing 
institution  at  that  place  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  in  January,  1833.  The  superintendents  of  the 
hospital  have  been  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  till  July,  1846  ; 
then  Dr.  George  Chandler  till  April,  1856  ;  then  Dr.  Merrick 
Bemis  till  July,  1872  ;  and  then  Dr.  Barnard  D.  Eastman. 
The  building  of  the  Taunton  Hospital,  Avhich  came  next  in 
order  of  time,  w^as  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1851,  and 
the  establishment  began  operations  in  April,  1854.  Its 
superintendents  have  been  Dr.  George  C.  S.  Choate  till 
April,  1870;  and  then  Dr.  William  W.  Godding.  The 
erection  of  the  Northampton  Hospital  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  of  1855,  and  the  institution  began  its  career  in 
August,  1858.  Its  superintendents  have  been  Dr.  William 
H.  Prince  till  April,  1864;  and  then  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  The 
Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  at  Tewksbury,  was  provided 
for  by  the  legislature  of  1864,  and  the  institution  was  formally 
opened  by  order  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  October, 
1866.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  two  departments  of  the  State 
Almshouse,  and  is  managed  by  the  officials  of  that  establish- 
ment. 
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The  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital, 

Dr.  Barnard  D.  Eastman,  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  just  closed  such  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  new  hospital  at  Worcester,  that  the  authorities  expect 
the  buildings  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1876,  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  occupied  till  some  time  in 
1877.  The  trustees  express  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  thus  far  done,  and  believe  the  large 
sums  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal  have  been  economi- 
cally applied.  Further  advances  will,  however,  be  required 
from  the  state  treasury  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
work.  The  sum  already  drawn  on  account  of  the  new  hos- 
pital aggregates  $590,117.52,  of  which  $256,885.60  was 
expended  within  the  past  year.  The  amount,  to  date,  real- 
ized from  the  sales  of  land  belonging  to  the  old  hospital, 
with  interest,  to  be  credited  to  the  new  hospital  account, 
is  $66,897.38.  The  continued  business  depression  has  almost 
put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  real  estate  in  that  vicinity,  as 
elsewhere,  and  none  of  the  hospital  property  was  sold  during 
the  past  year. 

Little  has  been  expended  for  repairs  on  the  old  buildings, 
the  purpose  being  simply  to  keep  them  in  comfortable  con- 
dition for  use  until  the  completion  of  the  new  hospital  shall 
cause  them  to  be  vacated.  If  they  were  longer  to  be  required, 
more  extensive  outlays  would  be  necessary.  As  heretofore, 
the  farm  and  garden  have  supplied  healthful  and  curative 
occupation  for  a  portion  of  the  patients,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new  hospital,  with 
its  enlarged  and  contiguous  farm,  that  it  will  enable  a  greater 
number  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  out-door  labor. 

During  the  year,  an  experiment  instituted  by  the  former 
superintendent  has  terminated,  for  the  present  at  least,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  female  physician  in  charge  of  the 
female  department  of  the  hospital.  Whether  another  woman 
may  ultimately  be  appointed  to  the  position,  or  whether  the 
idea  of  having  a  female  physician  has  been  finally  abandoned, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  female  inmates  are  now  under  charge 
of  a  male  physician. 
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Inmates. 


WORCESTER  HOSPITAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874, 

admitted  during  the  year,  . 

213 
1% 

272 
102 

485 

358 

Number  of  cases  under  treatment,  . 
Discharged  recovered,  .... 

improved,  .... 

not  improved, 

not  insane,  .... 
Died,  

409 

55 
65 
31 
1 

32 

  184 

434 

35 
82 
28 
1 
35 

  181 

843* 

90 
147 
69 
2 

67 

  365 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 

225 

253 

478 

*  Xuraber  of  persons,  830. 

The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  was 

487.25, 

classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their  support  as  follows  : 
state  patients,  68.13;  town  patients,  264.54;  and  private 
patients,  154.58.  As  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  hos- 
pital is  now  but  about  365,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  con- 
stantly had  over  100  more  than  ought  to  have  been  there. 
The  general  average  is  greater  by  ten  than  that  of  the  year 
before,  but  the  year  closes  with  seven  less  than  it  began. 
The  478  patients  remaining  are  supported,  42  by  the  State, 
296  by  towns,  and  140  by  individuals. 

Of  the  admissions,  260  were  new  cases.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  admitted  were  incurable  when  received.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  under  treatment 
was  7.9,  while  that  of  recoveries  was  10.6,  the  first  percentage 
being  less,  and  the  latter  greater,  than  in  the  year  before.  Of 
those  who  died,  one  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
upwards  of  thirty-three  years,  while  another  had  lived  there 
for  thirty-eight  years. 

An  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  are  manifest  in  a  slightly 
diminished  average  weekly  cost.  The  balance  in  fiivor  of  the 
hospital  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  year  ago. 
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The  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital, 

Dr.  William  "VV.  Godding,  Superintendent. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hospital,  which  has  been  in  progress  since  1873. 
The  second  of  the  two  new  wings  provided  for  by  the  legis- 
lature, that  for  women,  was  finished  and  occupied  several 
months  ago.  The  means  for  completing  the  work  were 
supplied  by  the  legislative  grant  of  $25,000  in  the  present 
year.  An  improved  method  of  heating,  first  satisfactorily 
tested  in  the  new  wing,  occupied  a  year  ago,  has  been  applied 
to  the  portion  last  finished,  and  also  in  the  old  buildings,  in 
which  the  heating  apparatus  required  renewal.  For  this 
renewal  or  improvement,  the  legislature  of  last  winter  allowed 
$10,000,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  under  the  supervision 
of  the  hospital  engineer.  Additional  ventilation  has  also  been 
secured  for  the  older  wards. 

The  enlarged  accommodations  seem  not  to  have  been  pro- 
vided any  too  soon.  The  number  of  inmates  reached  the  limit 
assigned  before  the  close  of  the  official  year,  and  two  months 
later  there  were  crowded  into  the  hospital  625  patients.  The 
increased  facilities  for  classification,  however,  appear  to  obvi- 
ate some  of  the  evils  of  a  crowded  establishment ;  but  the 
greater  numbers  necessitated  an  addition  to  the  medical  corps, 
and  accordingly  a  second  assistant  has  been  appointed. 

Many  patients  were  employed  in  grading  the  grounds  and 
fencing  the  airing-courts  ;  these  courts  cover  an  area  now  of 
about  three  acres.  As  usual,  the  work  of  making  and  repair- 
ing the  mattresses  for  the  hospitals  was  largely  done  by 
inmates.  Lately,  some  machinery  has  been  provided,  by 
which  patients  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture for  hospital  use,  which  the  superintendent  says  is  found 
to  be  serviceable,  if  not  elegant. 

The  current  expenses  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  numbers,  being  only  about  $10,200  greater  than 
for  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  weekly  cost  per  inmate  is 
somewhat  less.  THere  is  also  an  increased  balance  in  favor 
of  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Inmates. 


TAUNTON  HOSPITAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUla. 

Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874, 

263 

245 

508 

admitted  during  the  year,  . 

251 

226 

477 

Number  of  cases  under  treatment,  . 

514 

471 

985* 

Discharged  recovered,  .... 

G6 

48 

114 

improved,  .... 

64 

86 

150 

not  improved, 

25 

24 

49 

Eloped,  

3 

3 

Died,  

37 

30 

67 

195 

188 

  383 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 

319 

283 

602 

*  Number  of  persons,  959. 


The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  was  557.2, 
exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  76.5.  Of  this  average, 
144.6  were  state  patients,  340.6  town  patients,  and  72  private 
patients.  The  number  of  cases  admitted  to  treatment  w\as 
477,  the  number  of  different  persons  being  13  less.  The 
admissions  much  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year  ;  they 
were  greater  by  22  than  those  of  1874.  Twelve  per  cent,  of 
them  were  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  while  eighteen  per 
cent,  had  been  insane  more  than  live  years.  Of  the  whole 
number  admitted,  347  were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to 
hospital  care.  Opening  with  508  patients  in  the  hospital,  the 
year  closes  with  602  there,  of  whom  135  are  supported  by  the 
State,  394  by  towns,  and  73  by  individuals. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  increase  in  the  hospital  popu- 
lation, the  mortality  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year;  viz.,  67.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  Avhole  num- 
ber under  treatment  was  6.8,  about  the  average  of  previous 
years,  though  considerably  less  than  that  of  1874.  After 
three  years  of  entire  immunity  from  casualties  of  this  sort, 
the  institution  is  now^  obliged  to  report  two  deaths  by  suicide. 
The  ratio  of  recoveries  to  the  luimber  under  treatment  was 
about  11.5. 

16 
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The  ^Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital, 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  Superintendent. 

Without  any  such  radical  changes  and  enlargements  as 
have  been  in  progress  at  the  other  state  hospitals,  calling  for 
special  appropriations,  this  hospital  has,  during  the  past  year, 
very  considerably  increased  its  means  for  securing  the  comfort 
of  its  inmates.  Many  small  but  essential  improvements  have 
been  effected,  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  earnings 
of  the  hospital.  Thus,  the  old  boilers  for  heating  and  for 
mechanical  power  have  been  replaced  by  new  and  more 
efficient  ones,  store-rooms  have  been  constructed,  elevators 
reconstructed,  and  ventilators  applied  to  several  buildings ; 
while  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  barn, 
sewers  and  water-pipes  have  been  extended,  and  the  last  of 
the  hospital  halls  has  received  its  needful  new  flooring. 
Furthermore,  the  premises  have  been  enlarged  by  the  pur- 
chase of  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $3,825, 
securing  the  removal  of  unsightly  buildings,  and  improving 
the  approach  to  the  hospital.  These  various  improvements 
cost  nearly  $19,000. 

Systematic  and  thrifty  management  by  the  officers  of  the 
hospital  made  them  possible  without  direct  aid  from  the  state 
treasury.  Indeed,  only  $5,000  has  been  directly  contributed 
by  the  State  for  any  special  improvement  here  since  1865, 
while,  during  the  same  period,  the  institution  has  expended 
$109,000  from  its  earnings  for  similar  purposes.  The 
superintendent  ascribes  the  gratifying  financial  results  of  his 
administration  to  the  long-continued  service  of  faithful  sub- 
ordinates, the  systematic  distribution  of  supplies  purchased  in 
large  quantities,  the  practice  of  doing  on  the  premises  what- 
ever was  possible  in  the  way  of  labor,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
generous  contribution  of  work  by  inmates  of  the  hospital. 
The  statistics  of  labor  by  the  patients  are  an  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  annual  reports.  The  tabulation  for  the  past  year 
is  as  follows  ;  Days'  work  on  the  farm,  5,613  ;  in  the  kitchen, 
3,616;  in  the  sewing-room,  2,943;  and  in  the  laundry, 
3,146. 
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Inmates. 


N'ORTIIAMPTON  HOSPITAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874, 

•1 1 1  111  1 1 1 orfl  rl n I'l n rr  flip  vpii* 

(tUilllLLCt-l  tlUliUg   l/lit;  J  Cell, 

Number  of  cases  under  treatment,  . 
Discharged  recovereil,  .... 

improved,  .... 

not  improved, 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 

225 

251 

476 
1 

300 

16 
21 
17 

23 

  77 

329 

13 
24 
21 
18 

  76 

253 

629* 

29 
45 
38 
41 

  153 

223 

476 

*  Number  of  persons,  621. 


Fewer  admissions  took  place  during  the  past  year  than  for 
several  previous  years,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  Taunton  Hospital,  which  has  diminished  the 
need  of  transfers  to  Northampton.  Of  150  different  persons 
admitted,  76  had  received  no  previous  hospital  care.  The 
47 G  patients  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  supported 
as  follows :  262  by  the  State,  139  by  towns,  and  75  by 
individuals.  The  number  of  state  patients  has  diminished 
and  the  number  of  town  patients  has  increased  by  29,  as  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  a  year  ago.  The  average  number  of 
patients  for  the  year  was  475.2,  an  increase  of  about  6  over 
the  average  of  the  year  before.  This  average  is  classified, 
with  respect  to  support,  as  follows:  State  patients,  274.1; 
town  patients,  128.6;  private  patients,  72.5. 

The  mortality  of  the  year  was  greater  than  usual, — 41 
against  25  in  1874,  and  21  in  1873, — the  percentage  on  the 
wdiole  number  under  treatment  this  year  being  6.52.  This 
condition  was  anticipated,  for  the  deaths  in  the  two  years 
previous  w^ere  exceptionally  few.  The  recoveries  were  4.6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  treated.  Better  results  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  however  wise  the  treatment,  con- 
sidering the  very  large  preponderance  of  cases  that  were 
recognized  as  incurable  when  received. 
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Insane  Department  —  State  Almshouse, 

Thomas  J.  Marsh,  Super intendeiit. 

A  year  ago  the  insane  department  of  the  State  Almshouse 
was  in  charge  of  a  special  physician,  Dr.  James  M.  Whitaker. 
He  resigned  on  the  first  of  May  last,  after  a  service  of  eight 
months,  and  since  that  date  all  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse 
Lave  been  under  the  same  medical  care. 

Last  winter  the  superintendent  and  inspectors  of  the  institu- 
tion petitioned  the  legislature  to  grant  $6,400  for  remodelling 
the  interior  of  the  insane  hospital,  so  that  some  classification 
of  the  inmates  would  be  feasible.  The  lesrislature  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $2,500  for  this  purpose  ;  but  as  the  amount 
was  less  than  half  of  what  would  be  needed  to  make  the  con- 
templated change,  no  part  of  it  had  been  used  up  to  the  close 
of  the  official  year.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the 
capacity  and  appliances  of  the  kitchen  has  been  made  during 
the  year,  the  laundry  accommodations  have  been  materially 
increased,  and  the  airing-courts  for  the  insane  and  convalescent 
sick  have  been  properly  fenced. 


Inmates. 


INSANE  DEPARTMENT,  TEWKSBURY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Patients  remuiniug  Oct.  1,  1874, 

admitted  during  the  year,  . 

93 
20 

72 

319 
92 

Number  of  cases  under  treatment,  . 
Discharged  recovered,      .  . 

improved,  .... 

not  improved, 

Died  

113 

18 

298 

40 

411* 

11 
19 
33 
4 
58 

—  125 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1875,. 

76 

210 

286 

*  Xumber  of  persons,  410. 


The  weekly  average  of  the  insane  was  301,  against  an 
average  of  543  in  the  other  department  of  the  almshouse. 
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The  insane  constituted  a  little  more  than  36  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  numl)er  remaining  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year — 286  out  of  792.  The  deaths  of  this  year  were  58, 
against  a  total  of  42  last  year.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to 
the  numl)er  of  patients  treated  was  about  14.1;  and  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  institution  about  17.8  per  cent, 
were  of  insane  persons.  In  each  case  these  figures  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Nichols  resigned  his  position  as  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  almshouse  on  the  first  of  October  last,  after  seven 
years  of  service  at  the  institution,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Lathrop,  recently  from  Michigan,  where  he  had 
charge  of  an  institution  quite  similar  in  its  general  character 
to  the  Tewksbury  establishment. 

The  State  Hospitals  as  a  Class. 

The  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  four  state  hospi- 
tals on  the  first  of  October,  1874,  was  1,768  ;  the  reported 
number  of  cases  admitted  to  treatment  during  the  year  was 
1,080,  and  1,842  patients  remained  under  treatment  on  the 
first  of  October,  1875.  Deducting  from  the  reported  admis- 
sions the  aggregate  of  transfers  and  readmissions,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  admitted  to  treatment  during  the 
year  seems  to  have  been  1,015,  against  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  960  in  1874,  and  of  927  in  1873.  The  number  of 
cases  treated  during  the  year  was  2,868,  but  this  figure  rep- 
resented only  2,697  persons,  the  difference  between  these 
aoforreorates  beinoj  a  deduction  for  readmissions  and  transfers. 
Corresponding  to  this  total  of  2,697  persons  treated  in  1875, 
is  a  total  of  2,599  for  1874,  and  of  2,512  for  1873.  The 
aggregate  of  deaths  for  1875  was  233,  against  209  in  1874, 
and  203  in  1873.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in  1875  to  the 
whole  number  treated  was  8.11,  against  a  corresponding  per- 
centage of  8.04  in  1874. 

The  aggregate  of  discharges  from  the  four  hospitals  in- 
cludes 244  reported  recovered,  361  reported  improved,  and 
186  reported  unimproved.  As  to  the  recoveries  reported  by 
Taunton,  the  superintendent  states  that  they  include  two  or 
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three  who  merely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  stimulants, 
only  to  return  to  their  cups  and  be  recommitted  within  the 
year.  Furthermore,  the  superintendent  of  the  Northampton 
institution  mentions  that  in  twelve  of  his  twenty-nine  recov- 
eries, the  mental  disorder  was  due  to  intemperance  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  though  neither  of  the  persons  when 
committed  was  actually  suffering  under  delirium  tremens. 
The  superintendent  at  Worcester  does  not  doubt  that  twenty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  admitted  there  have  been  more 
or  less  directly  chargeable  to  intemperance,  and  the  tables 
in  the  Taunton  report  definitely  assign  this  as  the  cause 
of  insanity  in  871  out  of  4,121  cases.  The  percentage  of 
reported  recoveries  to  the  whole  number  treated,  is  8.6  for 
the  four  hospitals,  against  a  corresponding  ratio  of  7.9  for 
last  year.  For  the  three  state  hospitals  proper  the  percent- 
age of  those  reported  as  improved  on  discharge,  to  the  num- 
ber treated,  is  13.85  for  this  year,  against  15.6  for  last  year. 

Concerning  the  patients  under  his  charge,  the  superin- 
tendent at  Northampton  says  that  of  the  111  directly  com- 
mitted, not  more  than  27,  or  about  one-fourth  of  them,  could 
be  regarded  as  curable  when  received ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  official  year  the  hospital  was  left  with  fewer  curables, 
both  actually  and  relatively  to  its  population,  than  it  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  the  same  point,  the  super- 
intendent of  Taunton  remarks  that,  "  while  the  population  of 
our  hospital  is  so  largely  drawn  from  its  present  sources,  the 
poor  of  a  great  city,  we  must  expect  to  take  the  lead  in  mor- 
tality ;  content  with  the  lowest  seat,  so  only  that  we  accom- 
plish the  work  we  have  to  perform,  and  standing  patiently  in 
our  lot  with  the  remembrance  that  they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  The  superintendent  of  Worcester  states 
that  more  than  one-third  of  all  his  admissions  were  incurable 
when  received ;  in  some,  insanity  had  existed  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ;  many  were  affected  with  such  structural  brain 
disease  that  recovery  was  impossible  ;  several  were  in  such  a 
condition  of  general  exhaustion  that  they  could  live  but  a  few 
days  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  six  persons  died  within  five 
days  after  being  admitted. 
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II.    County  and  Private  Hospitals. 

Besides  the  three  State  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  the  Asylum 
for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  the  State  Almshouse,  there  are  live 
other  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth  at  which  insane  per- 
sons are  treated.  They  are  neither  owned  by  the  State  nor 
supervised  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  though  under  the 
Act  of  1874,  relative  to  the  correspondence  of  the  insane, 
they  are  occasionally  visited  by  some  member  of  this  Board, 
and  under  section  6,  chapter  321,  Acts  of  1871,  the  Board 
may  be  called  upon  to  move  for  the  release  of  any  one  confined 
in  either  of  them.  These  institutions  are  therefore  properly 
subject  to  brief  treatment  in  this  Report. 

TJie  McLean  Asylum,  at  Somerville,  Dr.  George  F.  Jelly, 
superintendent,  was  opened  in  1818,  and  is  the  oldest  of  our 
public  establishments  for  the  insane.  It  will  quite  comfort- 
ably accommodate  170  patients,  which  number  may  be 
increased  to  200  by  some  crowding.  It  is  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  can  be  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  support 
of  patients  ;  otherwise  than  as  thus  supported  or  aided  the 
inmates  are  all  private  patients.  The  authorities  of  the  insti- 
tution have  bought  about  114  acres  of  laud  in  Waverly  as  the 
site  of  a  new  hospital,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the 
erection  next  year  of  buildings  that  will  accommodate  from 
200  to  225  patients.  The  chief  statistics  of  the  hospital  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1875,  are  as  follows  : — 


Patieuts  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  ' 

admitted  during  the  year,  .... 

150 
79 

Number  of  ca.^es  treated  within  the  year,  . 

improved,  i 

died,  ' 

12 
29 
13 
16 

229* 
70 

Remaining  Sept  30,  1875,  

1  159 

*  Number  of  persons,  223. 
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The  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  South  Boston,  whereof  Dr. 
Clement  A.  Walker  is  superintendent,  was  established  under 
the  so-called  county  receptacle  Act  of  1836,  but  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institutions  for 
Boston.  Its  inmates  have  always  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
that  city.  During  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence, 
the  State  supported  a  considerable  number  of  insane  paupers 
there,  but  this  practice  ceased  with  the  opening  of  the  North- 
ampton Hospital  in  1858.  The  grounds  of  the  institution  are 
a  yard  and  garden  of  some  three  acres,  adjoining  the  premises 
of  the  House  of  Correction  for  Suffolk  County,  and  the  build- 
ings comfortably  accommodate  about  200  patients.  Accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas  they  are  very  defective  in  plan,  and 
they  certainly  lack  many  conveniences  found  in  more  recently 
constructed  establishments,  which  cannot  be  supplied  except 
at  a  cost  that  would  not  be  warranted.  The  principal  statis- 
tics for  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  . 

admitted  during  the  year, 

Number  of  cases  within  the  year, 

Discharged  recovered,  . 

improved,  . 

not  improved, 

died,  .       .       .  . 


Remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 


17 

6 

10 
19 


206 
48 

254^ 


52 


202 


*  Number  of  persons,  253. 

The  Essex  County  Receptacle  for  the  Insane,  at  Ipswich, 
is  attached  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  its  superintendent. 
Dr.  Y.  G.  Hurd,  is  master  of  that  institution.  This  Recep- 
tacle is  the  only  one  now  existing  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
was  established  and  is  managed  under  the  law  of  1836.  The 
insane  department  is  entirely  separated  from  the  prison  by 
the  keeper's  residence  and  office,  and  no  communication  takes 
place  between  its  inmates  and  the  prisoners.  There  are 
accommodations  in  the  building  for  about  70  patients,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 
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Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  

61 

28 

Number  of  cases  within  the  year,  .... 
Discharged  recovered,  

improved,  ....... 

not  improved,  

died,  

8 
6 
5 
8 

89* 

27 

62 

*  Number  of  persons,  87. 


Herbert  Hall,  at  Worcester,  is  a  private  institution,  opened 
under  authority  granted  in  1873  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, in  accordance  with  section  8,  chapter  288,  Acts  of  1864, 
to  Dr.  Merrick  Bemis,  for  sixteen  years  superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Worcester.  Asylums  of  this  character  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and  the 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Dr.  Bemis  has  accommodations  for  16  or  18  patients,  and  his 
statistics  are  as  follows  : — 


Patients  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  

admitted  during  the  year,  .... 

12 

9 

Number  of  cases  within  the  year,  .... 

3 
3 
3 

21* 

9 

12 

*  Number  of  persons,  21. 


Shady  Laivn^  at  Northampton,  is  also  a  private  institution, 
opened  last  year  under  a  license  granted  to  Dr.  Austin  W. 
Thompson,  for  some  time  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Northampton.  His  house  will  accommo- 
date 10  or  12  patients,  and  its  statistics  for  the  year  are  as 
follows  : — 

17 
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11* 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

*  Number  of  persons,  11. 


III.    Statistics  and  General  Matters. 

Besulis  of  the  Year.* 

The  whole  number  of  patients  remaining  in  all  the  hospitals 
of  the  State  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874,  was  2,217  ;  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  to  treatment  within  the  year  was 
1,255,  and  the  number  of  persons  remaining  in  hospital  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1875,  was  2,283.  The  average  num- 
ber under  treatment  during  the  year  was  2,259,  against  a  corre- 
sponding average  of  2,166  for  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  within  the  year  was  3,472  ;  but  this  figure 
represents  only  3,281  persons, — the  difference  between  the 
aggregate  showing  the  total  of  duplications. 

Of  the  cases  admitted  within  the  year,  622  were  state 
patients,  382  were  town  patients,  and  251  were  private 
patients.  As  compared  with  the  figures  of  last  year,  this  was 
a  decrease  of  121  on  state  support,  and  of  18  on  private 
account,  with  an  increase  of  73  in  the  number  charged  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  number  remaining  in  hospital  was  66 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  its  beginning.  The 
number  of  state  patients  is  95  less  than  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  while  there  is  an  increase  of  3  in  the  private  patients, 
and  of  158  in  those  supported  by  towns. 

The  aggregate  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  279,  against 
241  in  1874,  and  246  in  1873.  The  percentage  of  deaths  in 
1875  to  the  number  of  persons  treated  was  8.5,  which  varies 
but  little  from  the  percentage  of  the  previous  year.  The 

*  See  Table  IX.  of  the  Appendix. 
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aggregate  of  persons  reported  as  not  improved  on  discharge 
is  217,  against  279  last  year;  of  persons  improved,  it  is  406, 
against  395  ;  and  of  persons  recovered,  it  is  287,  against  248. 

Fteported  Recoveries, 

Great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  statistics  relating  to  recoveries.  As  Dr.  Eastman  says, 
"  The  duplicating  of  cases  by  the  readmission  of  the  same  per- 
son is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sources  of  error."  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  sift  out  the  duplicates  of  the  year  for  any 
one  hospital,  and  I  believe  this  office  has  sifted  out  those  of 
the  whole  body  of  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  for  the  present 
year  within  less  than  twenty  persons  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work 
of  months  to  do  the  same  thing  for  a  series  of  even  half  a 
dozen  years.  Thus  the  returns  show  that  the  1,255  cases 
admitted  to  treatment  within  the  year  represented  but  1,192 
individuals,  w^iile  3,281  different  persons  made  the  3,472 
cases  of  the  3'ear.  It  is  also  shown  that  of  the  year's  new 
cases,  408,  or  nearl}^  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  had 
been  in  some  hospital  before.  Doubtless  iwAuy  of  them  were 
discharged  and  counted  as  recoveries  elsewhere. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Earle  presents  some  very  suggestive  and 
interesting  fiicts  from  the  history  of  the  Northampton  Hospital. 
He  instances  seven  persons  who  have  contributed  thirty-seven 
recoveries  to  the  statistics  of  the  institution,  and  yet  one  of 
them  finally  killed  himself  while  insane,  and  two  of  the  others 
are  known  to  be  in  hospital  at  present.  He  also  tells  of  a 
hospital,  not  in  this  State,  from  which  one  person  alone  went 
out  recovered  no  less  than  twenty-two  times.  Finally,  he 
reports  a  case  from  another  State  which  is  still  more  instruct- 
ive :  one  woman  contributed  six  to  the  total  of  recoveries 
within  a  single  year,  w^as  discharged  as  recovered  forty-six 
times  in  the  course  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  yet  ultimately 
died  as  insane  in  that  same  hospital.  These  facts  may  serve 
to  show  the  difficulty  in  dealing  on  a  large  scale  with  statistics 
of  insanity.  That  fortj^-six  different  persons  have  recovered, 
is  one  thing  ;  that  one  person  has  recovered  forty-six  different 
times,  is  quite  another  thing. 
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The  statistics  are  not,  however,  the  mockery  that  they  may 
to  some  persons  seem  to  be.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  mental  disease  appears  at  intervals,  which  cases  are 
tenmed  either  periodical  or  recurrent,  according  as  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  are  of  equal  or  unequal  duration. 
Whether  the  recovery  from  each  of  these  paroxysms  should 
be  treated  and  reported  as  a  recovery  from  insanity,  is  a  ques- 
tion over  which  the  superintendents  greatly  disagree.  But 
the  chief  source  of  misunderstanding  and  possible  error  with 
respect  to  the  statistics  of  recoveries  lies  in  the  figures  re- 
lating to  this  class  of  periodic  or  recurrent  cases. 

Curability  of  Insanity, 

There  was  a  time  when  the  opinion  somewhat  prevailed 
that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  mental  disease  were 
curable  if  treated  promptly  and  properly.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  sound. 
But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  it.  Dr. 
Earle's  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  Northampton  Hospital, 
in  his  report  of  1872,  showed  about  31  per  cent,  of  recoveries 
in  1,074  cases  admitted  to  that  institution  for  the  first  time 
from  the  general  population.  Making  allowance  for  such  of 
these  persons  as  had  been  insane  several  years,  as  w^ell  as  for 
those  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  elsewhere,  the 
true  ratio  of  curability  might  possibly  reach  40  per  cent. 
The  statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  twenty-four 
years,  published  in  1848,  showed  a  curability  of  about  42  per 
cent.  The  statistics  of  171,500  cases,  pauper  and  private,  in 
all  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
sixteen  years  ending  with  1874,  show  a  fraction  over  34  per 
cent  of  stated  recoveries.  Dr.  Eastman  expresses  the  opinion 
that  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  cases  can  be  cured  under 
the  most  propitious  circumstances. 

The  superintendents  of  all  the  state  hospitals  agree  in 
urging  that  insanity  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  it  develops 
itself.  Doubtless  the  superintendents  of  the  other  hospitals 
heartily  concur  in  this  view.  Dr.  Earle  remarks  that  "  no 
fact  is  now  more  firmly  established  than  that  mental  disease  is 
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very  lari^ely  more  amenable  to  curative  treatment  soon  after 
its  appearance,  than  it  is  when  it  has  existed  a  year,  or  even 
six  months,  and  hence  there  should  be  no  delay  in  a  resort 
to  such  treatment."  Dr.  Eastman's  testimony  is  that  "the 
early  period  of  the  disease  is  the  golden  time  for  treatment, 
and  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  competent  med- 
ical advice,  which  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  fol- 
lowed." And  Dr.  Godding  shows  that  out  of  3,131  patients 
admitted  to  the  Taunton  Hospital  where  the  disease  was  of 
less  than  six  months' duration  at  the  time  of  admission,  1,351 
recovered;  while  of  3,088  admissions  where  the  insanity  was 
of  more  than  six  months'  standing,  only  317  recovered;  "in 
other  words,  the  chances  of  recovery  in  hospitals  are  four  times 
as  great  where  the  patient  is  committed  at  an  early  period 
in  the  disease  as  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  six  months 
or  more  before  the  admission."  Finally,  as  Dr.  Eastman  says, 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is  to 
a  more  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  hygiene  that  we  must  look  for  a  diminution  of  insanity." 

JVumber  of  the  Insane. 
The  census  taken  this  year  ought  to  show  very  near  the 
actual  number  of  insane  persons  living  in  the  State  ;  but  the 
statistics  on  this  point  are  not  yet  available,  because  the 
returns  have  not  been  tabulated.  Reports  to  this  office  are 
that  3,281  diflerent  persons  were  treated  in  the  various  hospi- 
tals and  asylums  during  the  year,  while  about  470  were  cared 
for  by  overseers  of  the  poor  in  almshouses  and  private  fami- 
lies, and  something  like  50  more  were  supported  in  the  estab- 
lishments at  Bridgewater  and  Monson.  This  gives  a  total  of 
about  3,800  persons  reported  within  the  year.  On  the  30th 
of  September  last,  the  numbers  were  as  follows:  1,842  in 
state  hospitals,  441  in  private  or  county  hospitals,  4G  in  the 
Workhouse  a^  Bridgewater,  2  in  the  State  Prison,  1  in  the 
institution  at  Monson,  and  about  390  in  the  care  of  overseers 
outside  of  the  hospitals  ;  total,  2,722. 
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PART  FOURTH. 


IlS^STITUTIOXS   FOR  CHII.DREX. 


I.    State  Schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  various  institutions  for  children  that 
report  to  this  office  may  be  found  in  Table  XI.  of  the  Appen- 
dix. They  show  that  in  the  three  state  schools  there  were, 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year,  920  children,  against  852  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  is  37  at  West- 
borough,  23  at  Lancaster,  and  8  at  Monson.  The  aggregate 
of  the  apparent  number  within  the  year  is  1,382  for  1875, 
and  1,273  for  1874;  but  when  the  proper  deductions  are 
made  for  the  transfers  and  duplicates,  it  is  found  that  the 
actual  number  of  different  persons  for  1875  is  1,313,  against 
a  corresponding  total  of  1,201  for  1874.  The  average  num- 
ber in  the  schools  was  875  for  this  year,  against  827  in  1874, 
and  779  in  1873. 

The  State  Primary  School  at  Monson, 

Dr.  H.  p.  Wakefield,  Superintendent. 

The  establishment  at  Monson  was  opened  in  1854  as  a  state 
Almshouse ;  the  legislation  of  1866  provided  for  the  opening 
there  of  a  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  ;  and 
in  1872  the  almshouse  department  was  abolished.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  till  1858  was  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Brooks  ;  afterwards  came  Dr.  John  M.  Brewster,  who  remained 
till  1868 ;  and  upon  his  resignation  the  present  superin- 
tendent was  appointed.  During  the  past  year  a  few  adult 
paupers  have  been  maintained  there  under  the  discretionary 
power  granted  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  the  Act 
abolishing  the  almshouse  department.  The  number  of  this 
class  on  the  first  of  October  last  was  50;  viz.,  4  men  and 
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46  women.  Most  of  these  persons  are  required  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  institution,  and  many  of  the  women  have 
young  children  in  the  school,  from  whom  it  is  deemed  best 
not  to  separate  them.  The  following  statistics  of  the  year  are 
from  the  superintendent's  annual  report : — 


Number  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  .... 

Pupils  in  school,  4'23;  all  others,  70. 

Received  from  Tewksbury  during  the  year,  adults, 

children, 

from  the  courts,  

from  places,  

from  other  sources  


Apparent  number  within  the  year, 
Discharged  on  trial,  .... 
by  this  Board,  . 
by  transfer, 
by  desertion, 
in  other  ways,  . 
died,  


Number  remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 

Pupils  in  school,  43C ;  all  others,  76. 


*  Real  number,  755. 

The  average  number  supported  at  the  institution  during 
the  year  was  496, — an  increase  of  15  over  the  previous  year, 
and  of  72  over  the  year  ending  with  September,  1873.  Of 
the  total  average  for  the  past  year,  456  belonged  to  the 
Primary  School  proper, — an  increase  of  49  over  the  average 
for  1874.  Of  the  76  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  outside 
the  school,  50  were  adult  paupers,  25  were  children  for  sup- 
port, and  1  was  a  boy  in  temporiiry  custody.  The  number 
of  children  committed  to  the  custody  of  this  Board  by  the 
courts  and  temporarily  placed  in  the  school  during  the  year 
was  but  33,  against  61  for  the  previous  year;  and  the  number 
of  such  children  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  63, 
against  a  corresponding  figure  of  84  for  the  close  of  the  official 
year  1874.  The  whole  number  of  truants  sent  there  by  towns 
under  the  Act  of  1873,  has  been  4;  viz.,  1  in  1874,  and  3  in 
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1875.  The  number  of  children  placed  out  during  the  year 
was  152,  against  125  in  1874,  and  138  in  1873. 

The  inspectors  remark  that  the  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  superintendent  man- 
ages it  with  energy.  The  crops  of  the  year  were  above  the 
average.  During  the  year  a  new  barn  was  built,  a  basement 
story  put  under  the  chair-shop,  a  new  baker  set  in  the  kitchen, 
pipe  laid  to  supply  the  two  hydrants  constructed  last  year, 
iron  tanks  were  placed  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  yards,  and  a 
brick  tunnel  for  the  water  and  steam  pipes  was  constructed 
between  the  boiler-house  and  the  main  building.  The  num- 
ber of  chairs  seated  by  the  boys  was  11,599,  against  19,450 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  on  this  account  $571.47  was  paid 
into  the  state  treasury.  The  institution  has  been  obliged  to 
work  at  a  less  price  than  heretofore,  and  was  not  able  to  get 
all  the  chair-seating  it  could  do  at  any  price. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  resigna- 
tion, last  spring,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Foster,  who  had  been 
principal  of  the  school  since  it  was  opened  in  1866,  and  was 
also  chaplain  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  institution. 
He  was  in  most  respects  an  excellent  principal,  beloved  by 
the  children  and  teachers,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position 
he  held.  He  was  succeeded,  as  principal  of  the  school  and 
assistant  superintendent,  by  Mr.  Julius  C.  Tibbetts,  lately  a 
teacher  in  the  State  Reform  School,  and  formerly  connected 
with  the  city  institutions  of  Boston  on  Deer  Island.  The 
inspectors  say  he  has  conducted  the  school  satisfactorily,  and 
has  made  some  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  seven  different 
school-rooms  during  the  year  was  679,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  413.  Work  in  the  chair-shop  being  less  than  usual, 
the  smaller  boys  were  kept  at  their  studies  five  hours  a  day 
through  the  summer,  and  the  principal  says  they  made  good 
use  of  their  opportunity.  Concerning  the  children  as  a  body, 
the  superintendent  observes  that  they  are  under  better  dis- 
cipline, more  even  and  decided  training,  evince  more  method 
in  their  round  of  duties,  than  in  terms  gone  by,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
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The  State  JRefovm  School  at  Westborour/h. 

Ali-en  G.  Shepheiid,  Superintendent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  is  very 
brief,  and  refers  almost  wholly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
buildings,  for  which  purpose  the  last  legislature  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $90,000,  to  be  expended  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Council.  The  plans  for  the  additional 
structures  received  Executive  sanction  so  that  work  began  in 
August,  and  the  season  closes  with  something  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  new  buildings  up  and  roofed,  wiiile  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  getting  ready  to  push  forward  the 
remaining  portions  next  year.  Opportunity  was  found  to 
employ  many  of  the  larger  boys  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions, assisting  the  masons,  and  doing  other  rough  outside 
w^ork.  The  enlargement  is  planned  for  200  inmates,  to  be 
selected  from  the  more  vicious  and  hardened  class.  The 
completion  of  the  new  building  will  not  only  enable  the 
authorities  to  classify  the  inmates,  but  "will  also  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  boys  some  useful  trades,  and  thus 
both  help  to  their  reformation,  and  give  them  the  means  of  a 
livelihood  when  discharged." 

The  Reform  School  was  established  by  legislative  enactment 
in  1847,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  first  of 
November,  1848.  The  original  buildings  were  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  about  300  boys,  but  in  1852-3  the 
establishment  was  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  600  inmates. 
The  addition  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  August,  1859. 
Thereupon  the  School-ship  branch  of  the  institution  was 
established,  and  the  buildings  at  Westborough  put  in  order 
for  about  350  lads.  Of  this  capacity  they  have  remained  to 
the  present  time,  though  by  the  abolition  of  the  School-ship 
in  1872,  the  field  of  supply  to  the  Reform  School  was  consid- 
erably enlarged.  The  institution  has  had  six  superintendents 
besides  Col.  Shepherd,  who  was  appointed  to  his  position  in 
1873.  From  his  report  the  following  statistics  of  the  current 
year  are  taken  : — 

18 
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Number  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  . 
Received  by  commitment  cUiring  the  year, 

by  recommitment, 

by  transfer,  .... 

by  return,  .... 


124 
6 
4 
44 


Apparent  number  witliin  the  year, 
Discharged  on  probation, 

on  trial,     .       .       .  . 

by  elopement,  . 

by  indenture, 

to  imprisonment, 

to  enter  the  navy, 

died,   


66 
45 
16 
5 
4 
3 
2 


Number  remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 


*  Real  number,  475. 


The  number  of  new  commitments  was  greater  by  1 8  than  in 
1874,  and  less  by  12  than  in  1873.  The  number  discharged  on 
probation  and  to  employment  was  119,  against  141  in  1874, 
and  108  in  1873.  The  successful  elopements  were  9,  against 
10  in  1874,  and  26  in  1873.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
was  335,  against  323  in  1874,  and  289  in  1873.  Of  those 
committed  during  the  past  year,  6  were  sent  by  this  Board, 
4  by  the  superior  court,  3  by  the  probate  courts,  and  115  by 
trial  justices  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  boys  received  ranged 
in  age  from  eight  to  seventeen  years ;  all  but  21  had  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  54  were  sixteen  and  upwards.  There 
were  63  commitments  for  larceny,  9  for  breaking  and  entering 
with  larceny,  11  for  breaking  and  entering,  7  for  assault  and 
battery,  and  5  for  burglary  or  robbery.  About  70  per  cent, 
were  ascertained  to  be  of  foreign,  and  28  of  native,  par- 
entage, though  79  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  whole  number,  93  had  been  arrested  before,  29  had 
been  inmates  of  some  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution, 
and  37  were  given  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Of  those  dis- 
charged during  the  year,  8  had  been  inmates  less  than  a  year, 
41  between  one  and  two  years,  37  between  two  and  three 
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years,  11  between  three  and  four  years,  19  between  four  and 
five  years,  and  9  had  been  there  over  five  years. 

Chair-seating,  farming  and  gardening,  and  tailoring  are  still 
the  chief  branches  of  business  carried  on  at  the  school.  The 
average  employment  of  the  boys  during  the  year  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Seating  chairs,  15G  ;  farming  and  gardening,  81  ;  in  the 
sewing-room,  30  ;  in  domestic  work,  26  ;  in  outside  work,  16  ; 
and  in  miscellaneous  work,  22.  The  superintendent  says  that 
the  contracts  made  within  the  year  for  chair-work  are  at  a 
reduction  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  amount  earned 
at  this  branch  of  labor  was  $1,496,  against  $1,244  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  boys  work  six  hours,  and  attend  school  four 
hours,  each  week-day.  From  the  statistical  tables  of  work 
done,  the  following  figures  are  taken  :  Chairs  seated,  112,278  ; 
articles  washed  and  ironed,  159,957  ;  pairs  of  shoes  made, 
493;  pantaloons,  784;  shirts,  1,025;  jackets,  732;  caps, 
391 ;  pairs  of  stockings,  545  ;  and  pairs  of  mittens,  135. 

The  farm  and  garden  were  about  as  productive  as  usual, 
though  hay  and  apples  were  less  abundant  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year ;  and  the  superintendent  thinks  the  effort  to  raise 
grapes  had  better  be  abandoned,  because  frost  generally  comes 
before  they  are  fit  for  market.  Considerable  repairs  on  the 
buildings  and  fences  were  made  during  the  year,  particularly 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Farm-house,  which  has  been  substan- 
tially remodelled  throughout,  and  is  now  a  very  comfortable 
and  convenient  residence.  The  live-stock  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  valued  at  $4,861,  an  excess  of  about  $400 
over  the  valuation  of  last  year  under  that  head. 

The  superintendent  says  that  the  results  of  the  year  are  on 
the  whole  very  gratifying.  The  showing  with  respect  to  work 
done  is  better  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  boys  in  their  studies.  They 
are  steadily  improving  in  behavior,  neatness  and  politeness  ; 
elopements  are  fewer,  and  quarrels  of  rare  occurrence ;  their 
physical  wants  are  as  fully  regarded  as  possible  ;  no  healthier- 
looking  class  of  boys  can  be  found  in  the  State  ;  and  of  the 
severer  forms  of  sickness  there  was  but  very  little  this  year. 
"When  it  is  considered,"  says  he,  "that  a  large  number  of 
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boys  come  here  from  local  reformatories,  where  they  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
present  law  provides  that  boys  committed  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  may  be  held  here  during  their  minority,  I  think  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  school  is  doing  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances." 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

LoRiNG  LoTHROP,  Superintendent. 

The  institution  at  Lancaster  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  girls  in  August,  1856.  Its  first  superintendent  was  Rev. 
Bradford  K.  Pierce,  who  resigned  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  who  remained  in  office  till  the  spring 
of  1875.  The  present  superintendent  entered  on  duty  with 
the  first  of  April  last,  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
difficulty,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  majority  of  the 
matrons  and  assistants.  His  tact  and  judgment  were  equal  to 
the  emergencies  of  the  situation,  however,  and  the  affiiirs  of 
the  school  were  soon  going  forward  as  usual.  His  report 
furnishes  the  following  figures  for  the  year  : — 


Number  remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  . 
Received  by  commitment  during  the  year, 

from  indenture  or  places, 

by  recommitment, 


53 
16 
1 


Apparent  number  within  the  year, 
Discharged  by  indenture, 
at  majority, 

to  parents, .       .       .  . 
to  town  authorities,  . 
by  transfer, 
to  hospital, 

by  escajje,  .       .       .  . 


34 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Number  remaining  Sept.  30,  1875, 


*  Real  number,  152. 


When  the  present  superintendent  took  charge,  the  number 
in  the  school  had  become  reduced  to  78.    He  had  been  long 
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and  favorably  known  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the  commit- 
ting officers  have  apparently  determined  to  till  the  school 
again.  One  of  the  two  family  houses  which  was  closed  for  a 
time  has  been  opened,  and  the  other  was  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  former  years,  the  tive 
houses  accommodated  150  girls;  but  as  the  inmates  are  now 
of  such  age  and  character  that  it  is  deemed  best  to  give  each 
of  them  a  separate  bed,  and  in  most  cases  a  separate  room, 
the  trustees  say  the  present  capacity  of  the  buildings  does 
not  exceed  125.  They  remain  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
plenty  of  girls  at  large  who  would  be  benetited  by  a  term  in 
the  school.  All  their  plans  proceed  upon  the  theory,  they 
remark,  that  the  lirst  and  highest  duty  is  to  save  girls  from 
lives  of  vice,  and  to  save  society  from  the  burden  and  curse 
of  such  lives.  And  they  rightfully  claim  that  the  institution 
serves  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

Among  the  commitments  of  the  year  were  22  for  stub- 
bornness and  disobedience,  10  for  leading  an  idle  and  vicious 
life,  9  for  larceny,  and  2  for  fornication.  The  commitments 
were  26  from  Suffolk  County,  8  each  from  Worcester  and 
Middlesex,  6  from  Essex,  2  each  from  Norfolk  and  Hampden, 
and  1  from  Bristol.  Of  the  girls,  11  were  not  over  thirteen 
years  of  age,  11  were  fourteen,  14  were  fifteen,  and  17  were 
sixteen.  The  report  shows  that  52  of  the  number  remaining 
are  of  Arfierican  and  53  of  foreign-born  parentage,  though  59 
of  the  girls  themselves  are  natives  of  this  State.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  for  the  year  was  about  85,  which  is  less 
than  for  any  other  year  in  the  school's  history.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  no  deaths  occurred  during  the  year.  The  ph3'si- 
cian  says  that  many  of  the  girls  are  suffering  from  diseases 
that  have  assumed  a  chronic  form,  and  she  adds  that  a  great 
and  pressing  want  of  the  institution  is  suitable  provision  for 
the  sick.  The  average  age  of  the  present  inmates  is  sixteen 
years,  greater  by  two  years  than  it  was  half  a  dozen  years 
ago ;  and  as  a  whole,  they  are  of  a  much  harder  class  than 
those  sent  there  prior  to  1870. 

The  question  of  work  that  shall  aid  in  the  reformation  of 
the  girls,  by  occupying  mind  as  well  as  body  during  consider- 
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able  portions  of  each  day,  and  which  shall  also  bring  some 
income  to  the  State,  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
trustees ;  and  they  propose  to  try  the  experiment  next  year 
of  raising  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  taking  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  last  spring  by  setting  an  acre  of 
ground  with  strawberry  plants.  This  seems  to  me  an  exceed- 
ingly sensible  move ;  some  out-door  work  will  be  good  for 
the  girls.  Very  soon  after  Mr.  Lothrop  took  charge  of  the 
institution,  he  opened  a  sewing-room,  in  which  the  inmates 
of  the  school  are  tauijht  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothinor. 

The  experiment  of  grading  the  schools  was  initiated  in  the 
spring  of  1874.  Last  year  the  trustees  were  careful  not  to 
say  that  success  had  been  attained,  and  pointed  out  that  they 
could  readily  return  to  the  old  method  of  a  school  in  each 
house,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  do  so.  But  now,  the 
committee  of  their  number  which  has  charge  of  the  matter, 
says  the  schools  have  greatly  improved  during  the  year,  and 
no  reason  is  seen  for  returning  to  the  former  s^^stem.  Three 
teachers  can  now  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  girls 
than  five  did  under  the  old  order. 

II.    Idiot  School. 
The  JSlassachusetts  School  for  Idiots  at  South  Boston, 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  SupeHntendent. 

This  institution  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  1848, 
with  three  private  pupils  and  ten  state  beneficiaries.  Fir^t 
and  last,  the  school  has  had  548  different  pupils,  more  than 
300  of  whom  have  been  improved  by  their  stay  there.  It 
was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  now 
there  are  nine  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
giving  instruction  to  over  1,100  feeble-minded  children.  This 
school  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Howe's  efibrts,  more  than 
to  those  of  any  and  all  other  persons,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinually under  his  immediate  charge.  But  now  the  condition 
of  his  health  and  the  infirmities  of  age  compel  him  to  seek 
rest,  and  in  the  last  annual  report  he  asks  the  trustees  to 
relieve  him  from  anxiety  and  duty.    Other  laborious  and 
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successful  teachers  may  come  after  him,  but  noue  of  them 
can  ever  do  so  great  and  no])le  a  work  as  he  has  done. 

The  state  grant  to  the  institution  last  winter  was  $20,000, 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  From  the  superintendent's 
financial  statement,  it  appears  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
year  were  $39,452.52,  and  the  total  expenditures  $29,327.57, 
of  which  $4,100  was  for  land  bought  to  enlarge  the  premises 
of  the  school.  The  actual  current  expenses  were  $21,046.45. 
The  valuation  of  the  institution,  exclusive  of  funds,  is  fixed 
at  $111,897.53.  The  school  had  102  inmates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year ;  35  were  admitted  during  the  year ;  2  died  and 
15  were  discharged  during  the  year ;  the  average  number  for 
the  year  was  119  ;  and  120  remained  in  the  school  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  of  whom  109  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  trustees  state  that  the  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year,  this  fact  arising 
chiefly  from  the  growing  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which 
the  school  is  held.  Pupils  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  though  pains  are  taken  to  inform  parents  or  friends, 
when  similar  schools  exist  nearer  their  own  homes.  The 
trustees  point  out  that  somewhat  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements will  soon  be  necessary  on  and  about  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  The  superintendent's  final  report  is  largely 
devoted  to  a  deeply  interesting  historical  sketch  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  idiots,  with  inci- 
dental mention  of  the  movement  in  their  behalf  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  He  shows  how  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  classify  persons  of  imperfect  mental  development,  presents 
the  data  quite  fully  by  which  real  idiocy  may  be  tested,  and 
closes  with  some  feeling  observations  on  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  idiots. 

III.     City  Schools. 

The  House  of  Reformation  at  Boston. 

This  institution  is  on  Deer  Island,  and  its  manager  is 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  the  City  Alms- 
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house,  also  situated  on  the  Island.  Its  expenses  are  reported 
at  $43,623.13  for  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  September 
last.  More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  inmates  are  boys. 
These  are  of  two  definitely  marked  classes;  viz.,  truant  and 
stubbornly  disobedient  lads,  sentenced  to  terms  of  from  three 
months  to  two  years,  and  boys  who  have  been  convicted  of 
larceny  or  other  crimes,  and  are  mostly  sentenced  for  their 
minority.  The  children  average  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  committed.  The  institution  has  been  very 
much  crowded  for  some  years,  and  is  without  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  needful  to  a  proper  separation  of  the  boys,  as 
well  as  without  facilities  for  teaching  trades  to  those  there  on 
minority  sentences.  The  city  government  has  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  removing  the  truant  boys,  who  con- 
stitute about  half  the  whole  number,  to  buildings  located  in 
the  Roxbury  district,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
desirable  separation  may  be  brought  about  during  the  coming 
year.  The  institution  had  296  inmates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  received  195  by  commitment  during  the  year,  and 
closed  the  year  with  287,  of  whom  18  were  girls  and  269  were 
boys.  The  time  of  the  girls  sent  there  is  divided  between 
housework  and  study  in  school ;  the  boys  committed  on  short 
sentences  are  continuously  kept  at  school ;  those  on  long 
terms  get  six  months  in  school  and  six  months  of  farm-work 
yearly. 

The  House  of  Reformation  at  Lowell, 
The  children  sent  to  this  institution  range  in  age  from  seven 
to  seventeen  years ;  the  chief  causes  of  commitment  are  tru- 
ancy, vagrancy,  stubbornness,  and  petty  thieving;  the  terms 
of  sentence  are  from  three  months  to  two  years,  with  an  aver- 
age of  nine  or  ten  months.  All  inmates  are  kept  at  their 
studies  in  school  about  five  hours  per  day  the  year  through ; 
during  seven  months  of  the  year  boys  are  required  to  work 
on  the  farm  four  hours  daily.  The  main  idea  of  the  author- 
ities is  not  so  much  to  see  how  economically  the  institution 
can  be  managed,  as  to  give  the  children  sent  there  some 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life.  Finan- 
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cially,  the  school  is  so  connected  with  the  alnishonse  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  just  what  its  current  expenses  for  the 
year  are  ;  but  the  superintendent  thinks  $3,(300  to  $3,800  is 
about  the  proper  Hgure.  No  branch  of  manufacturing  is  car- 
ried on.  The  institution  began  the  year  with  2  girls  and  41 
boys,  received  3  girls  and  48  boys  during  the  year,  and  ended 
September  last  with  1  girl  and  33  boys, — having  an  average 
of  3G  inmates  for  the  year. 

The  Plummer  Farm  School  at  Salem. 

This  institution  is  for  a  family  of  30  boys,  and  is  supported 
by  the  income  of  the  Plummer  P'und,  with  the  earnings  of  the 
boys  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  The  charge  for  lads  not 
residents  of  Salem  is  two  dollars  per  week  for  board,  and 
twenty-five  dollars  3^early  in  addition  for  clothing.  The  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  school  are  abont  $6,000  annually.  The 
receipts  for  the  past  year  were  less  than  usual,  because  of  the 
lower  price  received  for  garden-produce,  and  the  depression 
in  the  chair-seating  business.  Commitments  are  for  truancy, 
stubbornness,  and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  boys  sent  there  average 
about  thirteen  years  in  age.  The  school  began  the  year  with 
23  boys,  received  16  during  the  year,  had  an  average  num- 
ber of  27  for  the  year,  and  ended  September  last  with  26 
inmates. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Lawrence. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  July,  1874.  On  the  first  of 
October,  in  that  year,  it  had  10  inmates  ;  it  received  23  boys 
during  the  year,  discharged  4,  and  lost  3  by  elopement,  and 
on  the  first  of  October,  this  year,  had  26  remaining.  All  but 
one  of  these  were  of  foreign  nationality.  The  school  has  a 
tract  of  sixteen  acres  of  land,  on  which  is  a  very  convenient 
and  comfortable  house,  and  a  barn  built  during  the  past 
season  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000.  The  earnings  of  the  year 
were  nearly  $1,000;  the  current  expenses  something  like 
$5,000.  Commitments  are  for  truancy,  stealing,  disobe- 
dience, vagrancy,  etc. 
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Truant  Schools, 
Cambridge. — The  school  at  Cambridge  had  41  pupils  on 
the  first  of  October,  1874  ;  it  received  24  during  the  year,  and 
32  were  remaining  September  30,  1875,  with  an  average 
number  of  43  inmates  for  the  year.  The  institution  is  located 
at  the  city  almshouse,  and  its  pupils  study  and  recite  with 
the  pauper  children  there,  though  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  officer  out  of  school  hours.  The  truants  are  put  into 
classes  of  the  same  grade  they  occupied  when  arrested,  and 
the  school  is  managed  very  much  as  the  other  schools  of  the 
city  are.  Its  cost  for  the  year  cannot  be  stated  with  accu- 
racy, but  $6,000  may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Springfield. — This  school  began  the  year  with  10  inmates, 
received  16  during  the  year,  had  a  monthly  average  of  17  for 
the  year,  and  reports  14  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  average  age  of  the  boys  is  about  eleven  years.  No  work 
is  required  of  them,  but  they  are  given  a  thorough  schooling. 
They  are  quartered  in  one  wing  of  the  almshouse,  and  are 
maintained  from  the  pauper  fund,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$3,000  for  the  past  year.  They  are  advanced  as  rapidly  in 
their  studies,  the  authorities  say,  as  they  would  be  if  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Worcester. — From  the  school  at  this  point  the  report  is 
that  it  began  the  year  with  4  boys,  received  15  during  the 
year,  had  an  average  monthly  number  of  8  for  the  year,  and 
closed  the  year  with  9  remaining  September  30,  1875.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  year  are  reported  at  about  $800, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  those  for  the  previous  year. 
The  cost  per  pupil  is  of  course  greater  than  it  would  be  with 
a  larger  school. 
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General  Statistics, 

Counting  the  State  Prison,  State  Workhouse,  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection, Boston  House  of  Industry  and  the  County  Jails,  there 
are  now  thirty-seven  penal  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  statistics  of  these  institutions  for  the  past  year,  so  fiir  as 
it  is  found  expedient  to  give  them,  will  be  found  tabulated  in 
pages  52  to  60  of  the  Appendix.  The  actual  number  of 
commitments  was  22,866  in  1875,  against  20,752  in  1874. 
Reduced  to  different  persons,  these  figures  are  15,818  for 
1874,  and  about  17,000  for  1875.  On  the  first  of  October, 
1874,  there  were  4,110  persons  in  confinement;  on  the  first 
of  April  last  the  number  had  fallen  to  3,960  ;  and  on  the  first 
of  October,  1875,  it  had  risen  to  4,500.  The  average  number 
of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  4,127,  an  excess  of  301  over  the 
previous  year.  The  total  expenditures  on  behalf  of  these 
thirty-seven  establishments  for  the  year  were  $633,265.64, 
which  is  an  increase  of  but  about  $5,200  over  the  aggregate 
for  1874.  The  total  of  cash  receipts  from  the  labor  of  pris- 
oners was  but  $149,343.85,  against  a  corresponding  total  in 
1874  of  $196,765.14. 

Table  XV.  gives  an  exhibit  of  the  increase  in  crime  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1865  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  jails  was  5,052,  while  in  1875  the  corresponding 
figure  is  about  6,400  ;  in  1865  an  aggregate  of  2,820  persons 
were  sent  to  houses  of  correction,  against  a  similar  aggregate 
of  about  7,400  in  1875  ;  and  while  the  Boston  of  1865  fur- 
nished but  969  inmates  to  the  city  prison  on  Deer  Island,  the 
Boston  of  1875  sent  about  6,100  there.    The  commitments 
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for  breaking  and  entering  in  1865  were  262  ;  for  assault,  880  ; 
for  larceny,  2,125  ;  for  drunkenness,  4,302.  Nine  years  later 
the  commitments  for  breaking  and  entering  were  376 ;  for 
assault,  1,975;  for  larceny,  2,027;  and  for  drunkenness, 
12,078.  Furthermore,  with  a  population  of  1,267,031  in 
1865,  the  total  of  persons  reported  as  committed  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  prisons  was  but  8,970,  while  the  corresponding 
total  for  1875,  when  the  State  has  a  population  of  about 
1,651,902,  is  about  21,000.  With  an  increase  of  23  per  cent, 
in  population,  the  prison  returns  show  an  increase  of  128  per 
cent,  in  crime. 

The  State  Prison  at  Charlestown. 

S.  E.  Chamberlain,  Warden. 

During  the  year  closing  with  September  30, 1875,  the  State 
Prison  contained  a  larger  number,  and  a  greater  average 
number  of  convicts,  than  in  any  other  of  the  seventy  years  it 
has  been  in  existence.  It  has  but  668  cells  in  which  solitary 
confinement  at  night  is  possible,  while  the  average  number  of 
inmates  for  the  year  is  27  above  that  figure.  The  superin- 
tendent's report  furnishes  the  following  statistics  : — 


683 
169 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, .... 

to  insane  hospitals,    .       .       .  ... 

120 
24 
9 
4 

852 
163 

689 

The  largest  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  was  714, — an  excess  of  29  over  the 
maximum  of  1874,  and  of  118  above  that  of  1873.  The 
smallest  number  at  any  one  time  was  682, — an  excess  of  38 
over  the  average  for  the  previous  year,  and  of  14  over  the 
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whole  number  of  cells  in  the  prison.  The  daily  average  for 
the  year  was  694.7,  being  50  greater  than  the  average  for 
1874,  and  116  greater  than  that  for  1873.  The  average 
for  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  rose  to  about 
702.  Of  the  convicts  received  during  the  past  year,  1  came 
for  the  fourth  time,  2  for  the  third  time,  and  13  for  the  second 
time ;  8  were  committed  on  life  sentences,  13  on  sentences 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  60  on  sentences  of  from  five  to 
ten  years,  and  51  on  sentences  of  from  three  to  five  years. 
Of  the  whole  body  of  convicts  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  60  were  there  on  life  sentences,  and  96  on  sentences  of 
ten  years  or  more ;  55  were  under  twenty,  and  14  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  while  361  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age  ;  343  were  sentenced  from  Suffolk  County,  and  346 
from  the  other  counties  of  the  State ;  97  were  recommit- 
ments ;  viz.,  85  for  the  second,  7  for  the  third,  and  5  for  the 
fourth  time;  26  were  convicted  of  murder,  30  of  man- 
slaughter, and  22  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder ;  and  of 
the  24  pardoned  within  the  year,  7  were  held  on  life  sen- 
tences. 

The  inspectors  call  special  attention  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  prison.  From  the  report  it  appears  that  men 
not  onlj^  occupy  every  cell,  including  all  the  accommodations 
of  the  hospital,  but  that  during  the  summer  forty  to  fifty  were 
obliged  to  sleep  on  cots  in  two  rooms,  though  the  statute 
declares  that  each  convict  shall  be  locked  in  a  separate  cell  at 
night.  That  here  is  a  clear  violation  of  law  no  one  pretends 
to  deny  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable,  as  the  inspectors  say.  The 
legislature  was  advised  of  the  situation  last  spring,  but 
adjourned  without  making  provision  for  the  emergency  ;  and 
such  temporary  arrangements  as  seemed  best  were  then  made 
under  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  That  there  is 
danger  of  mutinous  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the  convicts 
while  the  existing  state  of  things  continues  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  situation  is  of  such  gravity  that  it  merits  very  early 
consideration  on  the  assembling  of  the  legislature.  Mention 
is  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  prison  that  was  presented  early  in  the  year  by 
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the  State  Board  of  Health  at  the  request  of  a  legislative 
committee.  They  believe  that  the  evil  of  insufficient  ventila- 
tion then  pointed  out  can  be  materially  remedied  without  very 
expensive  alterations  in  the  prison  buildings ;  and  they  sug- 
gest to  the  Governor  the  propriety  of  asking  the  legislature 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  They  also  say 
that  the  nuisance  from  the  sewerage  now  discharged  on  the 
adjacent  flats  can  be  remedied  by  permanently  covering  the 
flats  with  earth  or  water,  and  removing  the  sewer  discharges 
to  deeper  water.  The  warden  reports  that  the  Common- 
wealth flats  lying  adjacent  to  and  north  of  the  prison  walls 
were  filled  during  the  past  summer,  under  orders  from  the 
City  Board  of  Health  ;  and  that  the  city  sewer,  which  dis- 
charged immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  prison,  has  been 
extended  some  hundreds  of  feet  toward  deep  water.  The 
completion  of  these  two  pieces  of  work  has  undoubtedly  been 
of  material  advantage  to  the  prison. 

The  inspectors  frankly  confess  that  the  financial  exhibit  of 
the  year  is  not  encouraging.  Only  237  out  of  689  convicts 
are  earning  wages,  while  319  able-bodied  men  are  without 
work.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  were  $124,264, 
while  the  aggregate  of  receipts  from  all  sources  was  but  $56,- 
526,  thus  showing  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $67,738.  against  a 
deficit  of  $42,574  last  year,  and  a  surplus  of  $23,427  in  1873. 
The  table  on  page  60  of  the  Appendix  shows  how  the  account 
has  stood  for  a  series  of  years.  The  inspectors  find  a  grain 
of  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  with  an  increase  of  29  in  the 
average  number  of  convicts  for  the  year,  there  was  an 
increase  of  less  than  $600  in  the  expenditures,  and  that  the 
average  expenditure  per  man  fell  from  $191.74,  in  1874,  to 
$178.80,  in  1875.  Of  the  237  men  working  on  contracts  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  labor  of  80  the  prison  received 
ninety  cents  per  day,  for  97  it  received  seventy-five  cents  per 
day,  and  for  60  it  received  sixty  cents  per  day.  The  amount 
received  from  the  labor  of  convicts  was  but  $52,194.33, 
against  a  corresponding  figure  of  $77,068.17  for  the  previous 
year. 
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The  prison  authorities  think  it  not  necessary  to  look  far  for 
the  reason  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  "While  so 
many  manufacturing  establishments  are  idle,  it  is  not  strange 
that  contractors  hesitate  to  bind  themselves  to  employ  and 
pay  for  labor  they  cannot  discharge  at  will,  especially  as  they 
would  be  compelled,  not  only  to  pay  unprofitable  wages,  but 
to  pile  up  unsalable  goods,  and  to  continue  the  business  with 
certain  loss  staring  them  in  the  face."  There  certainly  has 
been  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  either  the  warden  or 
the  inspectors  to  secure  employment  for  the  men  in  the 
prison.  They  cannot  make  the  doors  and  other  iron-work  of 
the  new  prison  without  the  purchase  of  machinery  at  consid- 
erable cost,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conclude  any 
arrano:ement  for  labor  with  the  commissioners  who  are  build- 
inff  the  Concord  institution. 

The  day  school  begun  last  year  has  been  a  decided  success. 
The  warden  says  it  not  only  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  indi- 
vidual convicts,  but  has  also  been  a  pow^erful  moral  agent  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline.  The  chaplain 
observes  that  its  privileges  are  eagerly  coveted,  and,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  honestly  used.  The  school  is  graded 
and  divided  into  three  departments,  and  is  attended  by  about 
100  of  the  unemployed  and  least  educated  convicts.  It  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chaplain,  but  all  its 
teachers  from  the  first  have  been  convicts.  Its  principal 
teacher  for  a  year  was  pardoned  out  of  the  prison  during  the 
past  summer.  The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  two 
large  rooms  over  the  workshops,  both  of  which  are  light  and 
airy,  and  properly  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  and  black- 
boards. There  seems  reason  enough  for  not  only  continuing 
but  enlarging  this  school,  particularly  while  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  convicts  are  without  work. 

When  the  Act  providing  for  religious  instruction  in  prisons 
was  passed  last  spring,  some  persons  feared  that  an  attempt 
to  execute  it  at  Charlestown  would  make  troulile.  But  it  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort  so  far.  The  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  held  in  the  prison  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  thereafter  during  the  year  was  continued  regularly 
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an  hour  every  Sunday  morning.  There  is  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  350  convicts,  half  of  whom  are  said  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  confessional,  and  but  few  of  this  number 
have  been  reported  for  discipline.  The  warden  testifies  that 
the  introduction  of  this  service  has  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  while  the  inspectors  rejoice 
that  the  practical  assertion  in  this  manner  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all  has  been  such  an  entire  success. 

The  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

Nahum  Leonard,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

The  establishment  at  Bridgewater  was  opened  in  1854  as 
one  of  the  three  state  almshouses  ;  the  legislature  of  1866 
passed  a  law^  establishing  a  state  workhouse  there ;  and  the 
almshouse  department  was  abolished  by  the  legislature  of 
1872.  The  Hon.  Levi.  L.  Goodspeed  was  superintendent  of 
the  institution  till  January,  1871,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  The  prin- 
cipal statistics  of  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 


375 
570 

Apparent  number  supported,  

Discharged  during  the  year  : — 

Prisoners,  

Others,  

Died  

386 
55 
27 
65 

945* 
523 

422 

*  Real  number,  900. 


The  largest  number  of  inmates  on  any  one  day  during  the 
year  was  518,  the  smallest  number  was  377,  and  the  average 
number  for  the  year  was  about  435.  The  current  expenses 
were  nearly  $6,000  less,  though  the  average  number  was  32 
larger,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  456  prisoners 
admitted  during  the  year,  309  were  sentenced  from  the  State 
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Almshouse,  and  of  the  prisoners  dischargecl  90  were  pardoned 
out  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  a  consideral)le  proportion 
of  them  leaving  the  State  immediately  after  being  released. 
Amon«:  the  admissions  are  included  49  ille«:itimate  chiklren 
born  there,  and  28  sent  with  mothers  who  were  committed  to 
the  institution.  Among  the  commitments  of  the  year  were 
found  48  persons  who  had  settlements  in  the  State,  for  whom 
payment  was  made  by  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  they 
belonged,  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  week.  The  inmates  of  the 
establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  183  female  prison- 
ers, 165  male  prisoners,  65  paupers,  and  9  discharged  prison- 
ers for  temporary  support ;  34  of  the  whole  number  had 
settlements  that  were  acknowledged  by  towns  and  cities,  and 
settlement  has  been  claimed  by  the  General  Agent  of  this 
Board  in  the  case  of  7  more.  With  a  greater  average  by  32, 
the  number  of  deaths  was  nine  less  than  in  the  previous  year  ; 
consumption  was  fatal  in  9  cases,  and  typhoid  fever  in  8  ;  of 
those  who  died  16  were  children  under  two  years  of  age,  and 
10  were  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Previous  to  the  present  year,  the  institution  had  nothing 
but  some  cheaply  constructed  wood  cells  in  which  refractory 
male  prisoners  could  be  confined.  In  May  last  two  young 
men  who  had  proved  unfit  subjects  for  the  State  Eeform 
School,  were,  on  application  by  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion, transferred  to  the  Workhouse  by  order  of  this  Board. 
Their  conduct  there  was  such  that  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  lock  them  in  separate  cells.  After  remaining  thus  con- 
fined for  a  short  time,  they  readily  succeeded  in  breaking  out 
into  the  corridor,  severely  assaulted  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  evening  when  he  came  to  bring  their  suppers,  escaped 
from  the  building  through  the  bath-room,  scaled  the  fence,  and 
got  away  from  the  institution  under  cover  of  night,  though 
speedil}^  pursued  by  the  superintendent  and  such  officers  as 
could  be  spared  from  other  duty.  There  is  satisfaction  in 
recording  that  one  of  them  was  subsequently  captured  by  the 
police  of  Boston,  and  is  now  in  the  Plymouth  house  of  cor- 
rection on  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months.  Immediatel}^  after 
this  affair,  the  authorities  of  the  workhouse,  on  the  counsel 
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of  this  Board,  constructed  six  good  brick  cells,  with  iron 
doors,  and  charged  their  cost  to  current  expenses. 

Among  the  persons  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  were 
46  whom  the  physician  certified  to  this  office  as  unsound  in 
mind ;  some  of  them  demented,  others  at  times  violently 
insane.  The  superintendent  doubts  if  persons  of  this  class 
should  be  sent  there.  But  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature,  or  of  those  who  have  been  authorized  to  act  in  the 
premises,  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  the  institution,  he  urges 
that  they  ought  at  least  to  be  in  a  separate  building,  away 
from  the  other  prisoners.  Thus  situated,  he  says,  they  could 
be  more  easily  controlled,  cared  for  in  a  better  manner,  and 
would  be  less  subject  to  excitement,  while  separation  would 
be  equally  beneficial  to  other  convicts.  Without  doubt  there 
must  ultimately  be  some  changes  in  the  buildings  of  this 
institution,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  that  they 
should  be  made  at  present.  The  matter  can  very  well  wait 
till  the  female  convicts  are  removed  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  prison  for  women. 

The  inspectors  and  superintendent  observe  that  it  is  their 
aim  to  keep  at  work  all  inmates  who  are  able  to  perform 
manual  labor.  To  do  this  has  been  more  difficult  within  the 
last  year  or  two  than  heretofore,  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  convicts  of  hardened  and  desperate  character,  who 
cannot  with  safety  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  prison  yard. 
Just  what  to  do  with  prisoners  of  this  class,  is  a  question  not 
readily  answered.  They  cannot  be  worked  on  the  farm  to 
advantage  except  in  a  chain-gang,  or  under  a  great  and 
expensive  force  of  overseers ;  they  cannot  be  worked  else- 
where unless  the  institution  is  provided  with  appliances  for 
mechanical  labor.  The  manufacture  of  baskets  is  a  branch  of 
business  lately  introduced,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to 
make  work  for  the  winter.  Such  of  the  able-bodied  men  as 
could  be  trusted  outside  have  worked  in  the  fields  during  the 
past  season ;  women  not  needed  at  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
institution  were  employed  in  making  clothing  for  Boston  par- 
ties. The  receipts  of  the  year  for  labor  and  products  were 
$1,484,  against  $2,335  for  the  previous  year. 
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County  Prisons. 

Our  county  prison  system  is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results,  as  was  said  last  year,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
financial  or  the  reformatory  aspect.  It  is  very  expensive,  and 
it  does  not  reform.  Doubtless  some  advantageous  changes 
may  be  brought  about  in  it  by  patient  and  persistent  effort ; 
but  it  cannot  be  made  satisfactory  to  those  who  clearly  see 
what  should  be  accomplished  by  imprisonment  for  offences 
against  social  order,  and  we  shall  not  bring  about  such  results 
from  our  minor  prisons  as  we  ought  to  reach  till  we  abolish 
the  present  system,  and  substitute  for  it  one  based  on  the 
principle  of  State  control.  Then  we  might  have  something 
like  uniformity  of  discipline ;  labor  could  be  organized  to 
better  advantage,  and  made  far  more  remunerative  than  it  is 
now  ;  ultimately  it  would  be  possible  to  do  a  little  reformatory 
work  among  the  prisoners. 

The  following  table  relating  to  these  county  prisons  for  the 
last  dozen  years,  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  present 
system  in  its  financial  results : — 


YEARS. 

Average 
No.  of 
Prisoners. 

Total  amount  ex- 

Receipts for  Labor 

Balance  against 

pended. 

of  Prisoners. 

the  Prisons. 

1875, 

2,264 

$366,417  96 

$94,373  36 

$272,044  60 

1874,  . 

2,122 

366,273  97 

115,566  79 

250,706  18 

1873, 

1,887 

337,906  48 

145,360  86 

192,545  62 

1872,  . 

1,801 

283,846  79 

129,136  21 

154,710  58 

1871,      .■  . 

1,800 

302,411  39 

124,889  05 

177,522  34 

1870, 

1,712 

289,806  02 

114,339  46 

175,466  56 

1869,  . 

1,719 

317,603  26 

109,365  53 

208,237  73 

1868, 

1,553 

294,246  88 

69,624  67 

224,622  21 

1867, 

1,471 

292,700  83 

73,427  34 

219,213  39 

1866, 

1,410 

271,670  30 

47,574  06 

224,096  24 

1865, 

1,250 

228,980  63 

34,693  79 

194,286  84 

1864,  . 

1,133 

223,393  84 

34,352  46 

189,041  38 

Within  the  present  year  the  enlargement  of  the  Lawrence 
prison,  for  which  the  county  of  Essex  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  borrow  $125,000,  has  been  completed  and  occu- 
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pied.  It  contains  sixty-two  single  cells  and  a  large  workshop 
for  prisoners.  The  enlargement  of  the  Dedham  jail  has  also 
been  finished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $65,000,  which  is  a  sum  con- 
siderabl}^  above  the  original  estimate  for  the  work.  The 
extension  is  50  by  100  feet  in  size,  and  built  of  granite,  with 
a  workshop  for  prisoners  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor,  and  engines  for  steam-heat  and  manufacturing  power 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  Commonwealth  now  has  19  jails  and 
15  houses  of  correction,  but  in  all  there  are  only  21  different 
and  separate  institutions. 

The  statistics  of  the  county  prisons,  as  tabulated  in  the 
Appendix,  show  a  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $366,- 
417.96,  being  an  excess  of  less  than  $150  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  institutions  at  which  the  expenditure 
was  materially  less  than  in  1874  are  the  following :  Boston 
house  of  correction,  about  $8,400 ;  Ipswich  house  of  correc- 
tion, about  $3,800  ;  Fitchburg  jail  and  house  of  correction, 
about  $1,900;  and  the  Boston  jail,  about  $1,000.  The  cash 
receipts  of  the  year  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  were  $94,- 
373.36,  an  aggregate  less  by  $21,193.43  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  institutions  at  which  there  was  an  increase 
of  labor  receipts  were  as  follows:  Cambridge,  $5,650;  New 
Bedford,  $2,530  ;  Worcester,  $2,130  ;  Springfield,  $525  ;  and 
Plymouth,  $400.  The  total  deficit  of  the  year  is  $21,338.42 
greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  returns  also  show  that  the  aggregate  number  of  per- 
sons confined  in  these  minor  prisons  on  the  first  of  October, 
1874,  was  2,305  ;  that  on  the  first  of  April  last  the  number  had 
fallen  to  2,152  ;  and  that  on  the  first  of  October,  1875,  it  had 
risen  to  2,577.  Of  the  year's  increase,  111  was  in  jails,  and 
161  in  houses  of  correction.  The  average  number  in  con- 
finement was  2,264,  against  2,122  for  1874,  and  1,887  for 
1873.  One  result  of  our  present  system  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  nine  institutions  do  not  return  a  dollar  on  account  of 
labor,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  had  a  weekly  average  of 
about  367  in  confinement  throughout  the  year. 

Before  the  close  of  the  coming  year  the  new  prison  for 
women  is  expected  to  begin  business.    Probably  it  will  not 
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at  first  very  much  affect  the  county  prisons,  but  its  successful 
operation  for  two  or  three  years  must  bring  about  a  change. 
The  Act  establishing  it  provides  that  all  females  shall  be  sen- 
tenced thereto  who  are  convicted  after  it  is  opened  of  any 
of  the  offences  specified  in  sections  28  and  35  of  chapter  165 
of  the  General  Statutes.  The  working  of  this  clause  will 
relieve  the  county  prisons  of  a  considerable  class  of  women 
whose  presence  is  in  no  sense  an  advantage  to  them.  Fur- 
thermore, among  the  powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  of 
prisons,  is  that  of  removing  to  the  new  institution  any  female 
convict  held  in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction.  The  number 
of  women  imprisoned  in  these  institutions  has  rarely  been 
less  than  three  hundred  at  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years. 
That  it  will  be  a  gain  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  Avell  as  to  the 
women,  to  get  them  out  of  the  county  prisons  and  into  an 
establishment  by  themselves,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  pro- 
vided the  new  institution  is  properly  furnished  and  wisely 
managed. 

Municipal  Prisons. 
The  Boston  house  of  industry,  on  Deer  Island,  is  the  only 
city  prison  that  reports  to  this  office.  Its  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1875,  was  $101,787.32,  an  increase 
of  about  $10,000  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  earn- 
ings of  prisoners  amounted  to  only  $1,292.17,  a  tritle  more 
than  half  of  what  was  earned  in  1874,  and  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  earnings  in  1872.  The  institution  began  the 
year  with  815  prisoners,  and  closed  it  with  885.  The  average 
for  the  year  was  about  809,  against  a  corresponding  average 
of  716  for  1874,  and  of  660  for  1873.  About  two-tifths"of 
the  inmates  are  females.  The  establishment  is  very  much 
crowded  in  every  depai'tment,  and  additional  accommodations 
must  soon  be  provided. 
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PART  SIXTH. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Population  and  Finances, 

The  Commonwealth  now  owns  and  manages  eight  institu- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  State  Prison;  viz.,  the  lunatic  hospi- 
tals at  Worcester,  Taunton  and  Northampton,  the  Primary 
School  at  Monson,  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  West- 
borough,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  the 
Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  and  the  Almshouse  atTewksbury. 
The  work  of  these  various  institutions  during  the  year  is 
indicated  and  considered  elsewhere, — that  of  the  almshouse 
on  pp.  111-114,  in  the  section  treating  of  Pauperism  ;  that  of 
the  lunatic  hospitals  on  pp.  117-126,  in  the  section  treating 
of  Insanity ;  that  of  the  three  state  schools  on  pp.  134-142, 
in  the  section  treating  of  Institutions  for  Children ;  and  that 
of  the  workhouse  on  pp.  152-154,  in  the  section  treating  of 
Prisons.  Certain  tabular  statements  to  be  found  on  pp.  61-69 
of  the  Appendix  relate  to  these  institutions,  and  the  principal 
facts  shown  by  these  tables  *  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows  : — 

Admissions, — The  aggregate  of  reported  admissions  to  all 
the  institutions  within  the  year  is  4,226.  Reducing  the  ad- 
missions of  each  establishment  by  the  deduction  of  duplicates 
or  readmissions,  gives  a  total  of  4,099  admitted  this  year, 
against  a  corresponding  figure  of  4,225  for  the  previous  year. 
Deducting  still  further  for  duplicates  or  transfers  between 

*  Receipts  and  expenditures  probably  amounting  to  less  than  $5,000,  on  account 
of  certain  funds  belonging  to  some  of  the  institutions,  are  not  covered  by  their 
financial  statements  to  this  office. 
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the  institutions,  shows  that  3,540  diflferent  persons  were 
admitted  to  care  or  support  in  1875,  against  a  corresponding 
number  of  3,685  in  1874. 

Population, — Adding  together  the  figures  of  population 
returned  by  the  several  institutions,  furnishes  a  total  of  7,766 
maintained  within  the  year.  Reducing  this  by  the  exclusion 
of  duplicates  gives  an  aggregate  of  7,541  for  the  present 
year,  against  7,435  for  the  previous  year.  Deducting  for 
transfers  between  the  institutions,  shows  that  6,880  different 
persons  were  supported  in  1875,  against  a  corresponding 
number  of  6,796  in  1874.  The  average  population  of  the 
institutions  was  3,715  in  1875,  against  3,608  in  1874.  The 
number  remaining  October  1,  1874,  was  3,540,  while  the 
number  for  October  1,  1875,  was  3,739. 

Valuation, — The  value  of  the  real  estate  as  reported  ag- 
gregates $2,642,149.66,  which  is  an  increase  of  $241,238.27 
within  the  year.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  this  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  expenditures  on  the  new"  lunatic  hospital 
at  Worcester.  The  valuation  of  personal  estate,  reported  at 
$605,705.42,  is  less  by  $3,243.65  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  returns  show  an  increase  in  form  stock  and  implements, 
but  a  decrease  in  farm  produce  and  general  supplies  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  official  year.  The  total  valuation  exceeds 
that  of  1873  by  $237,994.62.  This  sum  is  considerably  less 
than  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  on  new  buildings  at  Taun- 
ton and  Worcester  during  the  year.  An  examination  of  the 
returns  from  those  points  shows  that  the  appraisement  of 
buildings  is  relatively  lower  than  it  was  last  year. 

Receipts, — The  aggregate  of  reported  gross  receipts  for  the 
year  is  about  $12,360  greater  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  amount  received  from  the  state  treasury  for  current 
expenses  was  about  $12,000  larger  than  in  1874,  and  the 
average  number  supported  at  the  institutions  during  the  year 
was  96  larger,  showing  that  the  average  cost  of  support  per  per- 
son was  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    As  compared 
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with  the  returns  of  1874,  those  of  1875  show  an  increase  of 
$7,675  from  towns  for  the  support  of  their  charges,  and  a 
decrease  of  $6,032  from  individuals  for  support  at  the  state 
lunatic  hospitals.  There  is  a  falling  off  of  about  $1,346  in 
the  receipts  from  farm  produce  sold,  and  of  about  $1,458  in 
the  amount  received  from  the  labor  of  inmates. 

Expenditures. — The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  are  re- 
ported at  $902,987.50,  an  excess  of  about  $17,340  over  those 
of  1874.  Included  in  this  gross  aggregate  is  $37,714.79  paid 
over  to  the  state  treasury  according  to  law,  and  $301,899.26 
for  buildings,  improvements  and  extraordinary  repairs.  The 
real  outgo  for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tutions was  $556,066.87,  an  increase  of  $8,103.82  over 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Current 
expenses  apparently  increased  at  Taunton,  Tewksbury  and 
Lancaster, — rather  more  than  $8,000  at  Tewksbury,  though 
the  average  number  supported  during  the  year  was  41  less. 
As  compared  with  the  returns  for  1874,  those  of  the  present 
year  show  an  increased  expenditure  of  about  $10,900  for  sal- 
aries and  labor,  of  about  $3,160  for  provisions  and  supplies, 
and  of  about  $8,800  for  ordinary  repairs ;  with  a  decrease  of 
about  $11,100  in  the  expenditui  e  for  fuel  and  light,  and  of 
about  $5,000  in  that  for  clothing,  furniture  and  bedding. 

Liabilities  and  Resources. — The  liabilities  of  the  institutions 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1875,  were  about  $18,106  less, 
and  their  resources  about  $10,521  less,  than  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  institu- 
tions greater  by  $7,585  than  they  held  September  30,  1874. 
The  institutions  having  a  larger  bahmce  than  last  year  are 
those  at  Worcester,  Taunton  and  Bridgewater.  The  aggre- 
gate of  unexpended  appropriations  is  about  $8,200  less  than 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  reported  resources 
do  not  include  the  Funds  at  several  of  the  institutions ; 
viz.,  $5,219.19  at  Worcester,  $11,000  at  Taunton,  $31,300 
at  Westborough,  and  $2,300  at  Lancaster. 
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PAET  SEVENTH. 


CHARITIES   AIDED   BY   THE  STATE. 


Certain  institutions  or  charities  not  directly  under  state 
control  were  aided  by  the  legislature  of  1875,  in  grants  as 
follows  : — Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  $20,000 ;  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, $7,500;  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  $6,000; 
Agencies  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  $4,500 ;  and  Disabled 
Soldiers'  Employment  Bureau,  $3,000.  Total  appropriations, 
$41,000.  The  School  for  Idiots  has  been  spoken  of  on  pages 
142  and  143,  and  it  only  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  other 
institutions. 

The  State  Agency  for  Discharged  Convicts, 

Daniel  Russell,  Agent. 

This  agency  was  established  by  chapter  179  of  the  General 
Statutes,  and  the  Agent  has  his  head-quarters  in  Boston. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875,  he  dealt  with 
365  discharged  prisoners,  of  whom  258  had  been  inmates  of 
the  state  prison,  and  107  of  houses  of  correction  within  the 
Commonwealth.  These  persons  received  such  material  aid  in 
board,  tools,  clothing,  lodging,  meals  and  family  stores,  as 
seemed  best  adapted  to  their  immediate  wants ;  and  many  of 
them  were  further  assisted  in  reaching  home  or  friends  in 
other  States  or  distant  parts  of  this  State.  The  cost  of  the 
agency  for  the  3^ear,  was  $3,053.66,  which  amount  includes 
the  Agent's  salary  of  $1,000.  Concerning  the  men  whom  he 
aided,  he  reports  that  106  were  married  and  259  single  ;  that 
317  were  more  or  less  intemperate  in  their  habits  ;  that  their 
average  age  on  discharge  was  nearly  thirty-one  years  ;  that 
194  claimed  Boston  as  their  home  ;  that  only  94  were  born  of 
21 
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American  parents,  while  177  were  of  Irish  parentage;  that 
151  were  assisted  in  clothing,  129  in  transportation,  78  in 
board  while  seeking  employment,  37  in  tools  for  work,  and 
18  in  family  stores.  The  Agent  again  urges  that  employment 
is  one  of  the  things  most  needed  to  assist  in  the  reclamation 
of  discharged  prisoners,  and  forcibly  points  out  the  difficulties 
they  encounter  in  getting  a  foothold  in  reputable  society 
when  released.  "They  come  out  of  prison  with  little  money 
and  few  real  friends ;  Avith  purposes  to  be  steady  and  honest, 
they  endeavor  to  procure  employment,  but  public  opinion 
is  against  them,  because  they  are  or  were  felons ;  then  they 
become  suspicious  and  despondent,  and  are  in  great  danger 
of  going  back  to  prison  again."  In  my  opinion  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000  to  this  agency  might  be  doubled  with 
advantage  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  persons  for 
whose  direct  benefit  it  is  expended.  The  fact  that  there  is 
something  of  a  prejudice  against  discharged  prisoners,  makes 
it  the  more  needful  that  the  State  should  give  them  a  helping 
hand.  Judicious  aid  and  counsel  in  the  first  weeks  after 
their  discharge,  undoubtedly  save  many  from  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  commit  further  criminal  acts.  The  work  of  the 
Agent,  therefore,  supplements  whatever  reformatory  work 
may  have  been  done  in  the  prison.  In  one  sense,  the  money 
that  he  expends  is  a  charity  ;  but  in  another  sense,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agency  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
opportunity,  is  a  measure  of  economy ;  because  a  single 
discharged  prisoner  who  returns  to  a  life  of  crime,  may  cost 
the  State  more  than  the  whole  of  the  present  yearly  appro- 
priation. 

The  Teiivporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners, 

Dedham, 

Mrs.  Horatio  Chickering,  President. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875,  this  institu- 
tion cared  for  136  women  and  41  children,  the  total  being  36 
greater  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  for 
the  year  was  39  persons,  and  the  greatest  number  there  at 
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any  one  time  was  51.  Of  the  women  who  came  into  the 
shelter  of  the  asylum  during  the  year,  72  were  provided  with 
places,  in  which  most  of  them  did  well.  The  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  were  18  women  and  14  children.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  persons  receiving  the  benetits  of 
this  institution  are  from  the  State  "Workhouse — mostly  vounsr 
women  with  illegitimate  children,  who  are  pardoned  out  by 
this  Board,  on  the  promise  of  the  managers  of  the  asylum  to 
receive  and  aid  them.  The  State  does  not  make  a  direct 
grant  to  the  institution  of  late  years,  but  appropriates  $1,500 
to  be  ex|)ended  by  the  Governor  for  the  benetit  of  discharged 
female  prisoners,  and  he  intrusts  the  disbursement  of  it  to 
Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Durant  and  Miss  H.  B.  Chickering,  two 
members  of  the  asylum's  board  of  managers,  who  report  to 
him  from  time  to  time  how  they  are  using  the  money.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  past  year  were 
about  $5,715. 

The  JIassacIiuselfs  Infant  Asy/Juniy  West  Boxhuri/, 

Lewis  "W.  Tatpax,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

The  state  grant  to  this  institution  was  $6,000 ;  its  current 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $10,366.09.  The  secretary  fur- 
nishes the  following  figures  :  Children  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  33  ;  admitted  during  the  year,  37  ;  adopted, 
5;  discharged,  18;  died,  10;  remaining  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober last,  37.  The  State  pays  part  of  the  expense  of  all  but 
one  of  these.  During  the  last  week  in  November  of  the 
present  year,  the  asylum  moved  from  its  old  quarters  in 
Brookline  to  new  buildings  of  its  own  in  West  Roxbury,  near 
Boylston  Station,  on  the  Providence  railway.  These  build- 
ings are  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  asylum.  The  structure  consists  of  two  wings, 
of  two  stories  each,  connected  by  a  corridor  or  passage-way 
of  one  stor}'.  Special  provision  is  made  of  two  rooms  for 
the  seclusion  and  treatment  of  infants  havinor  infectious  dis- 
eases.  The  new  house  was  built  with  money  contributed  for 
that  particular  purpose,  and  the  asylum  still  has  its  usual 
resources  for  ordinary  expenses. 
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The  Disabled  Soldiers^  Emi)loyment  Bureau^  Boston, 

D.  0.  Balcom,  Superintendent. 

The  annual  report  of  this  bureau  shows  that  the  number  of 
applicants  registered  during  the  year  was  1,037,  and  that  em- 
ployment was  furnished  to  676  applicants  of  this  and  former 
years.  The  expenses  of  the  year  were  $3,355.12,  of  which 
sum  $847  was  spent  in  transportation  and  $479  in  charity. 
The  state  grant  was  $3,000  as  heretofore.  The  superintend- 
ent saj's  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulty  of  obtaining 
work  in  hard  times,  crippled  soldiers  have  now  to  contend 
against  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  men,  who  struggle  for 
places  which  in  good  times  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept.  He  thinks  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  the  bureau 
and  its  work  is  more  urgent  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.,  Boston, 

J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Treasurer. 

The  receipts  of  this  institution  for  the  current  year  are  as 
follows  :  From  state  grant,  $7,500  ;  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends, $7,143.37;  from  board  of  patients,  $1,560;  and  from 
bequests  and  gifts,  $1,003.  Total  receipts,  $17,206.37  ;  total 
expenses,  $15,595.31.  The  receipts  were  $1,513.58  less,  and 
the  expenses  were  $709.77  greater,  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  was  8,122,  an  increase  of 
1.057  over  the  number  treated  in  1874  ;  viz.,  243  for  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  814  for  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  bequest  of 
the  year  was  one  of  $1,000  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Lee,  of  Boston. 
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Laws  Prior  to  1875. 

Chapter  seventy  of  the  General  Statutes  contains  a  provi- 
sion requiring  overseers  of  the  poor  to  aid  all  persons  found 
in  their  respective  towns  who  fall  into  distress  and  need  im- 
mediate relief.  Taken  in  connection  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  chapter,  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  provision  is, 
that  overseers  shall  provide  for  the  necessities  of  strangers, 
to  the  end  that  none  need  suffer  from  exposure  or  hunger. 
That  the  public  should  thus  succor  well-disposed  persons 
of  this  class,  when  they  fi\ll  into  temporary'  distress,  is 
readily  enough  conceded  by  everybody  who  rightly  appre- 
*  hends  the  ties  by  which  the  human  family  is  bound  together. 
That  the  charitable  purpose  of  the  Commonwealth  is  grossly 
abused  does  not  prove  the  law  either  unwise  or  unsound  in 
principle.  And  it  is  abused  in  the  most  flagrant  manner 
every  day  in  nearly  every  town  of  the  State.  Under  the 
provision  to  which  reference  is  made,  the  Tramp  subjects 
the  public  to  a  very  considerable  yearly  expense,  and  imposes 
upon  town  and  city  authorities  a  duty  that  is  both  disagree- 
able and  grievous  to  be  borne. 

AVhat  to  do  with  tramps,  is  a  question  hard  to  answer, 
though  of  vital  consequence.  The  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  numerous  declarations  pertinent  to  the  issue.  Thus  it  is 
provided  in  chapter  22  of  the  General  Statutes  that  towns 
and  cities  may  establish  workhouses,  and  confine  therein  all 
persons  who  live  a  dissolute,  vagrant  life,  and  exercise  no 
ordinary  calling  or  lawful  business  ;  and  every  person  thus 
committed  may  be  required  to  perform  such  work  as  he  is 
able  to  do,  under  penalty  of  further  punishment  if  he  is  dis- 
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orderly  or  refuses  to  perform  any  reasonable  task  to  which  he 
is  assigned.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  chapter  165  of 
the  General  Statutes  that  vagabonds  and  dissolute  persons 
who  go  about  begging  ma}^  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  terms  not  exceeding  six  months.  This 
provision  is  enlarged  by  chapter  235,  Acts  of  1866,  which 
defines  vagrants  as  idle  persons  who  have  no  visible  means  of 
support,  live  without  lawful  emplo^^ment,  wander  abroad  and 
beg,  are  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  lodge 
in  outhouses,  barns,  sheds,  or  the  open  air,  and  go  about  from 
door  to  door  to  receive  alms ;  and  this  chapter  makes  it  the 
duty  of  sheriffs,  constables,  and  police  officers,  acting  on  the 
request  of  any  person,  or  upon  their  own  information  or 
belief,  to  arrest  vagrants,  without  a  warrant,  and  prefer  com- 
plaints against  them  before  police  courts  and  trial  justices, 
who  may  commit  them  to  local  workhouses  or  houses  of  cor- 
rection for  terms  of  six  months.  Moreover,  chapter  258, 
Acts  of  1869,  authorizes  these  magistrates,  on  complaint  of  an 
overseer  of  the  poor,  to  commit  vagrants  to  the  State  Work- 
house at  Bridgewater,  for  terms  of  from  three  months  to  two 
years. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  law  enough  for  effectually  dealing 
with  tramping  vagrants.  Overseers  of  the  poor  may  have 
them  sent  to  the  State  Workhouse  for  two  years.  Police 
officers  and  constables  may  arrest  them  without  a  wjirrant  and 
have  them  sent  to  local  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction 
for  six  months.  And  any  citizen  may  demand  a  vagrant's 
arrest,  still  without  a  warrant,  at  the  hands  of  the  first  con- 
stable or  police  officer  to  be  found,  and  thus  secure  his  com- 
mitment to  some  one  of  our  minor  prisons.  To  show  what 
has  been  and  can  be  done  under  these  statutes  to  protect  com- 
munities from  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  tramps  or  travel- 
ling vagrants,  a  paragraph  is  submitted  which  covers  inform- 
ation from  several  towns  that  have  recently  made  official 
reports  to  this  office  :  — 

Town  in  Norfolk  County :  — "  We  gave  public  notice  that  the 
constables  and  the  keeper  of  the  lock-up  were  required  to  arrest 
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those  tramping  about  for  a  living,  and  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  this  hirgel}'  lessened  the  number  of  the 
class."  ....  Middlesex:  — In  Jul}' last  our  district-attorney 
issued  a  circular  advising  selectmen  to  authorize  constables  and  town 
police  to  arrest  all  tramps  as  vagrants  under  the  Act  of  18GG,  and 
since  we  made  that  order  we  have  been  troubled  but  little  with 
tramps,  and  I  believe  a  rigid  enforcement  of  that  law  would  pretty 
much  break  up  the  business."  ....  Essex:  —  "  We  have  not 
been  troubled  greatl}'  of  late  with  tramps  ;  we  have  enforced  the 
law  of  1869  ever  since  it  became  a  law;  worthy  travellers  we  pity 
and  assist  as  well  as  we  can  ;  professionals  we  frequently  get  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months  ;  this  has  caused  our 
list  to  decrease  in  numbers."  ....  Worcester:  —  "More 
than  a  year  ago  we  had  the  vagrant  law  printed  on  a  sheet,  and  gave 
each  vagrant  who  came  here  a  copy  ;  we  also  posted  many  copies 
about  town,  with  the  vote  of  the  town  instructing  constables  to 
enforce  the  law,  b}'  arresting  all  vagrants,  and  taking  them  before 
the  district  court ;  this  has  tended  to  keep  them  away  from  our 
place,  and  for  the  past  six  months  we  have  not  had  half  as  many 
as  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year."  .  .  .  . 
Middlesex:  —  "The  mayor  has  lately  issued  a  proclamation,  recit- 
ing the  law  of  1866,  and  calling  upon  citizens  to  give  the  police 
information  of  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  ;  already  this  action 
has  materially  diminished  the  annoyances  to  which  our  j)eople  were 
subject,  tramps  having  taken  the  warning  and  for  the  most  part  now 
going  arouhd  the  city." 

The  Statute  of  1875. 
That  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  cited 
would  greatly  decrease  the  number  of  tramps  in  any  given 
town  or  city,  rs  a  proposition  that  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
seen  the  experiment  tried,  or  who  fully  comprehends  their 
drift  and  scope.  But  the  last  legislature  thought  another 
step  might  properly  be  taken,  and  accordingly  it  enacted 
chapter  70  of  the  laws  of  tho  present  year.  This  provides 
that  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town,  or  keepers  of 
almshouses  acting  under  their  directions,  may  require  any 
person  not  a  resident  of  said  town  or  city,  applying  to  them 
for  and  receiving  from  them  food  and  lodging,  or  either,  in  an 
almshouse  or  other  place,  to  perform  u  reasonable  amount  of 
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labor  in  return  for  such  food  and  lodging,  and  may  detain 
such  person  until  the  same  is  performed,  but  not  beyond  the 
hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his 
application ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect, 
when  so  required,  to  perform  such  labor  suited  to  his  age, 
strength  and  capacity,  or  wilfully  damages  any  of  the  property 
of  such  town  or  city  in  the  charge  of  such  overseers  or  other 
officers,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  and  may  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  show  how  this  new  law 
works,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  on  the  15th  of  October 
last  to  overseers  of  the  poor  throughout  the  State,  covering  a 
copy  of  the  statute,  and  asking  these  four  questions:  "Has 
your  town  put  this  law  into  operation  ?  What  work  have  you 
been  able  to  provide  for  the  tramps  ?  To  what  extent  has  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  reduced  the  number  of  tramps  apply- 
ing to  the  authorities  for  lodgings  or  meals  ?  Has  the  effect 
of  enforcement  been  to  keep  them  away  from  your  town,  or 
only  to  increase  the  number  applying  for  aid  at  private 
houses  ?  "  It  was  added  that  I  would  be  glad  of  information 
on  any  other  points  as  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  that  I 
particularly  wished  responses  from  towns  and  cities  in  which 
an  attempt  at  enforcement  had  been  made,  and  that  I  desired 
suggestions  from  overseers  generally  as  to  the  amendment  of 
this  or  any  other  law  relating  to  vagrants  or  tramps. 

Answers  were  received  in  the  course  of  a  month  from  150 
towns  and  cities,  classified  by  counties  as  follows  :  Barn- 
stable, 7  ;  Berkshire,  12  ;  Bristol,  7  ;  Dukes,  2  ;  Essex,  18  ; 
Franklin,  6;  Hampden,  9  ;  Hampshire,  12;  Middlesex,  21; 
Nantucket,  1;  Norfolk,  8 ;  Plymouth,  13;  Suffolk,  2 ;  and 
Worcester,  32.  Besides  a  response  from  Boston,  replies  came 
from  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Fall  River  and  Lawrence,  in  the 
second  class  of  cities  as  to  population  ;  from  Salem,  New  Bed- 
ford, Chelsea,  Gloucester  and  Newton  ;  from  Newburyport, 
Pittsfield,  Northampton,  Brockton  and  Maiden  ;  from  Milford, 
Attleborough,  Westfield,  Marblehead,  Medford,  Plymouth  and 
Danvers  ;  from  scores  of  towns  having  between  two  thousand 
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and  five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  from  many  of  the  small 
towns  that  provide  for  less  than  fifty  tramps  yearly.  Hence, 
though  190  towns  did  not  reply  to  my  circular,  the  answers 
received  fairly  represent  the  Avhole  State. 

Of  the  towns  and  cities  responding,  tifty-tive  had  made 
some  use  of  the  new  law,  though  many  of  them  did  so  but 
occasionally,  or  for  brief  periods,  and  less  than  a  score  did  so 
persistently  through  the  summer  and  fall.  Three  or  four 
towns  report  that  they  practically  had  it  in  operation  long 
before  it  was  enacted,  while  half  a  dozen  intend  to  see  what 
can  be  done  under  it  this  winter.  Among  the  cities  that  have 
tried  it  more  or  less  thoroughly,  are  Lawrence,  Springtield, 
Salem,  Gloucester,  Newton  and  Holyoke ;  among  the  larger 
towns  are  Pittsfield,  Maiden,  Attleborough,  Westfield,  Marble- 
head,  Plymouth,  Amesbury,  Waketield,  Framingham  and 
Andover ;  and  amons:  the  towns  havini?  less  than  two  thou- 
sand  inhabitants,  are  Hinsdale,  Richmond,  Acushnet,  Norton, 
Newbury,  Topsfield,  Huntington,  Billerica,  Littleton,  Sher- 
born,  ]Marshtield,  Pembroke,  Bolton,  Dana  and  Lancaster. 
Here  again,  excluding  Boston,  there  appears  to  be  a  tolerably 
fair  representation  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  Re- 
ports are  subjoined  from  a  number  of  places,  ranging  in 
population  up  to  thirty-tive  thousand  : — 

"  The  superintendent  of  our  almshouse  and  the  cit}'  marshal  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  provisions,  and  have  given  it  a  prett}-  fair 
trial.  The  former  has  worked  the  tramps  on  the  farm,  and  the 
latter  has  placed  those  lodged  at  the  police  station  under  the  charge  of 
a  police  officer,  and  worked  them  on  the  streets.  I  believe  the  etlect 
has  been,  not  only  to  reduce  very  materially  the  number  who  apply 
to  the  authorities  for  lodging  and  meals,  but  also  to  drive  them 
from  the  city  in  like  proportion.  We  believe  the  more  strictly  the 
law  is  enforced,  the  better  will  be  the  result." — Lawrence :  x>opula- 
tion,  35,000. 

We  lodge  our  tramps,  not  at  the  almshouse,  but  at  the  police 
station.  Since  the  law  of  1875  was  passed,  all  have  been  compelled 
to  work  on  the  streets  till  1 1  o'clock  the  next  day.  When  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  do,  they  are  kept  in  the  station  house  till 
11  o'clock.  The  result  is  that  they  have  been  reduced  down  to  less 
22 
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than  half  the  usual  number  heretofore.  We  think  the  law  works 
well.  Again,  they  are  sure  to  go  where  they  can  get  fed  best,  and 
as  a  general  thing  the}"  do  not  like  our  boarding-house  as  well  as 
they  do  those  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  lodgers  who  are  not  habitual  tramps,  and  these  are  better 
treated  by  the  officers  in  charge.  "We  consider  the  law  a  good 
one,  and  believe,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  it  will  reduce  tramps  to 
a  ver}'  small  minimum." — Salem :  population^  26^000. 

"  The  law  of  1875,  cited  in  3'our  circular,-  has  been  only  partially 
enforced  here.  In  most  cases,  however,  tramps  applying  for  lodgings 
and  meals  have  been  required  to  render  some  service  in  return, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  highway  improvements,  or  upon  the  alms- 
house farm.  In  addition  to  this,  hand-bills  have  been  freely  posted 
through  the  cit3%  giving  notice  to  all  persons  that  the  cit}'  authori- 
ties would  enforce  the  law,  and  calling  upon  citizens  and  families  to 
raid  them  b}'  giving  immediate  information  of  the  presence  of  tramps, 
•or  of  their  application  for  aid  at  private  houses.  The  effect  of  this 
procedure  has  been  a  very  manifest  decrease  in  the  number  of  tramps 
coming  into  or  stopping  within  the  city  limits,  and  also  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  applying  for  aid  at  private  houses.  The  experience  of 
Newton,  even  under  a  partial  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  still  better  results  may  be  secured  by  a  more 
rigid  application." — Newton:  population,  16,000. 

"  We  have  caused  them  to  work  at  digging  stumps,  piling  stones, 
raking  yards,  etc.,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  find  any  work  for 
them  that  will  pay  for  the  care,  time  and  perplexit3\  As  long  as 
we  worked  them,  the  number  diminished  in  the  village,  and  increased 
in  the  outskirts.  We  consider  it  for  the  good  of  the  town  to  gather 
as  man}'  as  we  can  into  the  station-house  at  night,  rather  than  have 
them  in  barns  and  sheds,  with  their  pipes  and  burglar  tools." — Pitts- 
Jield:  population,  12,000. 

*'  We  employ  our  tramps  mainly  in  manufacturing  wood  from 
dead  trees  hauled  to  the  lock-up  yard  from  various  streets  of  the  town. 
The  number  of  able-bodied  ones  decreased  at  once  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  put  the  law  into  effect.  But  through  the  warm  weather 
barns  and  sheds,  corners  of  fences  and  other  out-places,  were  occu- 
pied by  them  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  private  houses  were 
invaded  for  food,  and  our  citizens  have  been  very  greatly  annoyed. 
The  number  of  travellers  has  not  decreased,  though  fewer  have 
applied  at  the  station-house."— TFes^/ieM  .*  population,  8,400. 

"  An  effort  to  put  the  law  in  force  was  made  in  this  town  early 
in  the  season,  when  tramps  were  most  numerous.    It  was,  however, 
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quite  difficult  to  fiud  suitable  work  for  them.  But  one  morning  a 
favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself:  the  surveyor  of 
highways  was  repairing  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station-hotise 
where  the  police  had  lodged  four  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  set  these  men  at  work  breaking  stone  on  the  road. 
Well,  one  of  them  ran  away  before  he  could  be  got  to  work,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  detail  three  men  to  keep  the  others  at  it.  Even 
then  two  of  them  managed  to  slip  off  after  about  half  an  hour's 
pretended  labor.  The  officers  followed  in  pursuit,  caught  them 
after  a  chase  of  about  half  a  mile,  brought  them  back  to  their  work, 
and  kept  them  there  till  they  were  allowed  to  leave  on  promising  to 
tr}'  and  get  a  living  like  honest  citizens.  And  that  is  about  the  end 
of  our  attempts  at  enforcing  the  law.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  determination  to  enforce  it  had  a  good  effect.  Certainly  we 
have  not  had  as  many  lodgers  since.  We  think  the  law  would  work 
well  if  towns  had  facilities  for  employing  this  class  of  people." — 
Amesbury :  population^  6^000. 

"  On  the  day  the  vagrant  Act  went  into  effect,  we  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  enforce  it.  The  first  day  thereafter  we  sent  the 
police  to  the  almshouse  and  marched  out  fourteen  men  and  placed 
them  under  the  street  commissioner,  who  was  then  at  work  in  the 
gravel  bank.  The  men  were  dogged  and  sullen,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  worked  because  they  had  to,  but  they  were  kept  at  it 
till  11  o'clock.  The  next  da}-  the  number  was  ten,  and  tliese  were 
put  through  the  same  course.  They  behaved  better,  but  needed 
watching,  and  complained  that  they  ought  to  have  better  food,  if 
they  were  to  work  in  that  wa}-.  The  third  day,  word  having  got 
about  tliat  tramps  coming  here  would  be  set  at  work,  only  three  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  these  were  made  to  work  at  the  almshouse 
till  11  o'clock.  From  that  time  forward  the  superintendent  worked 
such  as  came,  on  the  farm,  either  watching  them  himself  or  placing 
some  one  over  them.  Several  during  the  season  have  refused  to 
work,  and  been  at  once  prosecuted  and  sentenced  under  the  Act, 
and  some  have  run  awa}'  right  after  breakfast.  With  no  regular 
work  through  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  tramp  labor  to 
make  it  of  much  profit,  and  we  presume  the  labor  we  have  extracted 
from  them  cost  all  it  came  to.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  the 
number  has  been  greatl}'  reduced  in  our  town  ever  since,  unless  we 
except  Saturday  nights,  when  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral understanding  that  the}-  could  not  be  worked  on  Sunday.  We 
think  the  experiment  on  the  whole  a  decided  success." — Andover : 
population^  5^000. 
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"  Last  year  Tve  kept  most  of  our  tramps  at  the  almshouse  ;  since 
early  spring  the}^  have  mainly  been  lodged  at  the  lock-up.  For  the 
past  six  months  the  number  assisted  is  one  hundred,  and  in  the  same 
time  last  year  we  had  one  hundred  and  ninet3'-seven.  We  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  firm  of  coal  and  wood  dealers,  and  they  have 
provided  wood  for  our  tramps  to  saw  and  split.  The  law  has 
worked  favorably'  for  us." — Stoneham :  population^  5,000. 

"  We  instructed  the  warden  at  the  almshouse  to  furnish  work  for 
the  tramps  ;  sawing  wood  at  the  door  was  what  we  provided  for  them. 
Formerly  some  were  lodged  at  boarding-houses,  but  since  last  spring 
all  are  sent  to  the  almshouse.  This  course,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  work-law,  have  reduced  the  number  somewhat.  Soon  after 
the  law  went  into  effect,  I  had  occasion  to  give  a  couple  of  tramps 
a  permit  to  the  almshouse.  They  were  informed  what  would  be 
required,  and  said  the}'  wanted  a  job.  In  the  morning,  after  they 
had  been  given  breakfast,  they  were  put  at  wood-sawing ;  when  the 
warden  came  out  from  his  breakfast,  he  saw  them  on  a  hill  some 
distance  away,  making  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Subsequently  we 
had  him  appointed  a  special  police,  with  the  power  of  constable  in 
criminal  cases,  and  since  then  tramps  have  not  given  him  much 
trouble.  I  do  not  learn  that  there  has  been  any  more  calls  upon 
private  citizens  than  before  we  enforced  the  law." — Sutton:  popula- 
tion, 3,000, 

"We  commenced  to  put  the  new  law  in  force  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  have  required  most  lodgers  to  labor  since  that  time.  If  the}^ 
are  really  travelling  to  reach  friends  or  work,  it  is  best  to  let  them 
go  on  without  detention ;  but  if  the}'  are  regular  tramps,  they 
should  be  set  to  work  at  something,  even  if  it  doesn't  pay.  Sawing 
wood  or  picking  stones  out  of  the  highways  is  what  we  have  found 
most  available.  The  law  has  worked  well  with  us  ;  should  not  like 
to  see  it  repealed  ;  would  rather  have  it  made  more  stringent ; 
enforcement  has  diminished  the  number  of  applicants  greatly." — 
Barre :  population,  2,400. 

"Our  tramps  have  performed  some  labor  on  the  highways,  but 
mostly  they  have  been  set  at  farm  work,  under  the  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  almshouse.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
the  last  six  months  was  less  than  half  in  the  same  time  last  year ; 
and  we  do  not  learn  that  the  number  calling  at  private  houses  has 
been  any  greater  than  in  former  years.  We  think  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  by  all  towns  and  cities,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  drive 
tramps  from  the  State,  or  compel  them  to  engage  in  some  honest 
calling." — Groton:  population,  1,900. 
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"We  have  put  the  law  in  force  to  a  limited  extent,  b}'  requiring 
persons  lodged  to  work  in  the  morning  a  while  before  receiving 
breakfast,  and  then  afterwards  till  they  have  performed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labor,  but  not  longer  than  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The 
work  we  have  been  able  to  provide  for  them  was  mostl}'  sawing 
and  splitting  wood,  which  we  sell  at  an  advance  of  nearl}-  $2  per 
cord  because  it  is  sawed  and  split.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  we  employed  them  at  general  farm  work.  The  number  of 
applicants,  we  should  think,  is  one-fourth  less  than  last  year." — 
Norton:  population,  1,600. 

"  We  gave  orders  to  the  warden  of  our  almshouse  to  enforce  its 
provisions  fully,  and  he  has  faithfulh'  carried  out  our  instructions. 
With  men  honestl}-  seeking  employment,  he  is  lenient ;  but  with 
professional  tramps,  it  is  '  go  to  work,  or  go  to  the  house  of 
correction.*  If  they  are  cross  and  ugly,  they  have  to  work  the 
longer,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  no  matter  if  it  costs  more  to 
look  after  them  than  their  work  is  worth.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  mimber  of  these  pests  of  the  community  has 
consitTerably  decreased." — Sherhorn:  population,  1,000. 

Many  overseers  state  iu  substance  that  the  willingness  of 
private  citizens  to  feed  tramps  who  beg  at  their  houses,  very 
materially  promotes  vagranc}^  and  increases  the  difficulties 
that  officials  labor  under  in  dealing  with  the  tramp  question. 
From  one  board  in  Worcester  County  comes  this  :  —  "  AVe  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  public  would  feed  them  less  at  their 
private  houses,  it  would  diminish  vagabondage,  while  the 
wants  of  the  honest  travelling  poor  would  be  supplied  by  the 
authorities."  A  chairman  in  Middlesex  writes  :  —  "  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  too  generous  in  feeding  this  class  ;  so 
long  as  they  can  get  good  victuals  by  asking,  they  will  not 
work,  and  are  encouraged  to  tramp ;  if  they  were  not  fed  on 
the  road,  and  could  get  nothing  but  plain  food  at  the  alms- 
house, they  would  be  more  likely  to  take  to  work."  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  an  Essex  town:  —  "If  any  way  could  be 
devised  to  prevent  them  from  getting  food  at  private  houses, 
the  general  result  would  be  good ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  most 
people  give  food  to  every  one  asking  for  it ;  and  tramps  will 
continue  to  be  a  burden  on  the  public  so  long  as  they  tind 
food  and  places  to  eat  as  easily  as  they  can  now."  These 
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remarks  do  not  essentially  differ  from  what  is  put  more  briefly 
in  a  score  of  the  reports. 

Undoubtedly  many  persons  are  on  the  road  this  year  who 
deserve  the  charities  of  others.  Times  are  hard,  business  is 
depressed,  work  is  scarce.  Savings  have  been  exhausted,  the 
distress  of  want  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  man  starts  out  to 
seek  labor  that  will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  believing 
that  there  must  be  a  chance  somewhere,  hoping  he  may  find 
it.  For  persons  thus  sadly  circumstanced,  who  are  really 
seekmg  a  place  in  which  they  may  do  honest  work,  hands  and 
hearts  ought  to  be  open.  But,  as  an  overseer  writes,  "There 
is  a  ijreat  difference  between  travellers  who  are  lookins'  for 
work  and  those  who  are  afraid  they  will  find  work."  This 
Report  treats  of  the  latter  class,  —  the  genuine  tramp,  "who 
is  resolved  to  get  his  living  out  of  the  community  without 
returning  an  equivalent." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  more  towns  and  .cities 
have  not  enforced  the  new  law  is  hinted  in  some  of  the  quota- 
tions already  made  from  the  letters  sent  me.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  real  tramp  so  heartily  hates  as  work.  He  will  loaf 
and  beg  from  door  to  door  week  in  and  week  out,  but  labor 
he  avoids  with  ingenuity  almost  notable,  and  when  forced  into 
work  he  is  no  less  a  nuisance  than  before.  On  this  point  I 
present  brief  extracts  from  a  number  of  letters  :  — 

Worcester: — "  "We  have  tried  the  law  with  the  few  lodged  at  our 
almshouse,  but  with  indifferent  success,  as  the}'  invariably  perform 
bad  work  or  break  the  tools,  so  that  it  costs  more  trouble  than  the 
labor  obtained  is  worth."  ....  Milforcl :  —  We  do  not  wish 
to  punish  the  town  in  order  to  work  the  tramps ;  we  should  have  to 
pa}-  some  one  to  keep  them  at  work ;  it  would  cost  us  a  dollar  at 
least  to  get  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  work  out  of  them."  .... 
MocMand:  —  "  We  have  not  worked  our  tramps,  because  we  had  no 
work  available  that  would  not  require  the  time  of  a  man  worth  as 
much  again  to  see  that  the}' did  it."  .  *.  .  .  Bridgewater :  — 
"  We  tried  the  law  at  different  times,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  employment  for  them,  and  the  time  spent  in  show- 
ing them  how  to  do  the  work,  and  in  looking  after  them  to  see  that 
it  was  done,  the  investment  proved  a  poor  one."    ....  Wal- 
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pole:  —  "  We  tried  working  them  3'ears  ago,  but  found  that  it  cost 
more  than  the  labor  came  to."  ....  Sharon  :  — Our  super- 
intendent was  obliged  to  watch  them  while  the}'  worked,  and  they 
were  so  disinclined  to  labor,  and  damaged  his  tools  so  much,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  he  would  rather  do  the  work  himself." 
.  .  .  .  Gardner:  —  "  We  offered  their  services  free  to  people 
living  near  where  we  lodge  our  tramps,  but  the}'  preferred  to  hire 
their  work  done  or  do  it  themselves."  ....  Northboro' : — 
Our  opinion  is  that  labor  performed  by  tramps  will  not  be  profit- 
able, for  they  will  not  work  unless  they  are  under  the  eye  of  an 
overseer,  and  it  costs  as  much  to  get  the  work  done  as  it  is  worth." 
.  .  .  .  Hadley :  —  "  We  have  no  general  work  to  set  them  at, 
and  to  look  up  a  job  and  boss  them  would  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  it  would  come  to."  ....  Ludlow:  —  "We  have  not 
tried  to  get  any  work  out  of  them,  because  it  would  cost  more  than 
it  is  worth."  ....  Charlemont :  —  "We  have  no  suitable 
employment  for  them,  and  if  we  had  it  would  cost  all  the  work  was 
worth  to  get  it  out  of  them."  ....  Becket  concludes  with  :  — 
"  It  would  cost  as  much  for  a  man  to  watch  them  as  the  work  they 
did  would  be  worth." 

A  considerable  number  of  towns  report  that  tlicy  have  not 
tried  the  law,  because  it  was  impracticable  to  furnish  work  of 
any  kind,  this  response  coming  more  especially  from  such 
phices  as  do  not  maintain  almshouses,  but  lodge  their  travellers 
at  hotels  or  boarding-houses.  One  officer  writes,  that  many 
overseers  are  timid,  and  do  not  like  to  compel  tramps  to  work, 
for  fear  that  they  will  burn  buildings  ;  while  another  observes 
that  they  undoubtedly  set  fire  to  a  large  number  of  barns  and 
sheds  in  country  towns.  The  different  kinds  of  work  at 
which  they  have  been  put  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
letters  already  quoted.  While  it  must  be  true  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  organizing  tramp  labor,  the  conclusion'  is 
not  to  be  resisted  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  town  offi- 
cers. Those  who  are  determined  that  tramps  shall  work, 
appear  to  find  something  that  they  can  do,  even  if  the  labor 
is  not  remunerative.  The  chairman  of  one  board  of  overseers, 
in  a  town  where  there  has  been  a  practical  enforcement  of  the 
law  for  more  than  two  years,  says,  "All  who  were  able  we 
have  made  work,  if  it  took  two  men  and  a  dog  to  do  it " ;  and 
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before  closing  his  report  he  remarks,  "Out  of  some  700  whom 
we  have  had,  not  a  dozen  have  applied  the  second  time." 

The  oflScials  of  a  few  towns  are  apparently  somewhat  of 
Dogberry's  mind  respecting  tramps  or  vagrom  men.  One 
says,  "  Our  plan  is  to  see  that  they  go  away  by  the  first  chance 
presenting  itself."  Another  remarks,  "  We  are  glad  to  let 
them  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  we  can."  Another,  "We 
think  it  important  that  they  should  be  kept  moving,  and  not 
suffered  to  remain  about  town."  Another,  "We  prefer  to  let 
them  leave  town  at  their  earliest  convenience  in  the  morning." 
Another,  "We  think  it  advisable  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  possible."  Another,  "  We  deem  it  best  to  let  them 
go  on  their  way  as  soon  as  they  will."  And  still  another, 
"  As  soon  as  they  have  had  breakfast  w^e  find  it  well  to  get 
rid  of  them."  Knaves  many  of  them  doubtless  are,  ready  to 
play  the  part  of  thieves  if  they  have  a  good  chance ;  and  for 
officials  who  think  it  best  not  to  meddle  or  make  with  them, 
something  might  be  said,  though  whether  this  is  the  better 
way  of  doing  is  another  thing. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  not  a  few  towns  that  formerly 
sent  their  tramps  to  almshouses,  have  built  lock-ups  or  tramp- 
houses,  in  which  they  are  now  provided  for  over  night. 
This  change  of  policy  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of 
tramps,  for  at  almshouses  they  generally  get  warm  meals, 
while  the  staple  article  of  a  lock-up  diet  appears  to  be  crack- 
ers, with  cheese  or  salt  fish  occasionally  added  for  a  relish, 
and  nothing  but  Avater  by  way  of  drink. 

Whether  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  has  increased  or 
decreased,  the  number  of  applicants  at  private  houses  for  food 
and  lodging  seems  to  me  a  consideration  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  report  from  Pittsfield,  already  quoted,  says : 
"  We  consider  it  for  the  good  of  the  town  to  gather  as  many 
as  w^e  can  into  the  station-house  at  night."  And  the  over- 
seers of  a  town  in  Worcester  County  observe  :  "  W^e  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  work  system  has  been  to 
cause  them  to  avoid  overseers  of  the  poor  and  beg  at  private 
houses,  and  lodge  in  barns  or  sheds.  This  result  we  depre- 
cate, for  we  think  it  better  for  them  and  safer  for  the  com- 
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nuinity  to  have  the  proper  authorities  provide  for  them  aud 
know  where  they  are."  This  view  commends  itself  to  my 
mind.  That  the  effect  of  enforcing  the  law  is  to  diminish  the 
number  applying  to  overseers  for  aid,  is  conceded  by  nearly 
all  my  correspondents  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  under- 
standingly  on  the  point.  That  begging  at  private  houses  is 
increased  by  enforcement,  as  well  as  by  an  unsatisfactor}'- 
reception  at  lock-ups,  is  not  so  universally  conceded,  though 
the  weight  of  testimony  is  to  this  effect.  And,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  much  better  that  town  officials  should  provide  for 
the  whole  body  of  tramps,  than  that  a  part  of  them  sliould 
live  by  begging  and  bullying  from  door  to  door. 

The  situation  of  Boston  with  respect  to  the  tramp  or 
vagrant  question  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  annual  pauper 
return  shows  that  201,988  vagrants  or  travellers  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  with  the  31st 
of  March,  1875.  Of  this  aggregate  number,  66,374,  or  nearly 
one-third,  were  relieved  in  Boston,  all  but  1,694  at  the 
police  stations.  The  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Boston 
overseers  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  subject  of  enforcing  the  law  has  been  considered,  but  the 
powers  of  our  Board  are  so  limited,  that  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  usual  functions  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  are  divided  : 
while  we  have  the  distribution  of  the  out-door  relief,  aiding  those 
who  require  it  in  their  own  homes,  another  body,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Public  Institutions,  have  the  oversight  and  control  of  the 
almshouse,  the  House  of  Industry,  and  similar  affiliated  institutions 
located  at  Deer  Island.  There  is  no  almshouse  or  workhouse  in  the 
city  proper.  The  Temporary  Home  in  Chardon  Street,  under  our 
control,  furnishes  food,  but  not  lodgings  for  males.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  of  those  to  whom  these  meals  are  given  are  of  the 
class  usually  denominated  tramps.  They  are  generalh*  uncleanly  in 
their  appearance  and  habits,  spending  the  night  in  the  station- 
houses,  and  coming  more  particularly  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  We  have  no  means  to  set  so  large  a  number  at  work,  and 
cannot  sec  our  wa}^  clear  at  present  to  introduce  an}*  system  of  prof- 
itable employment.  Occasionally  in  connection  with  the  police,  a 
complaint  is  made  in  the  name  of  some  member  of  the  Board  against 
23 
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some  notorious  individual  as  a  vagrant.  These  cases  have  gener- 
ally been  sentenced  to  the  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater.  We 
have  felt,  as  stated  in  our  last  annual  report,  that  the  new  law  com- 
pelling labor  as  a  return  for  food  and  lodging,  right  in  itself,  would 
have  an  influence  to  lessen  the  number  of  tramps  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  increase  them  in  our  own  city.  The  time  has  not  arrived 
to  verify  this  opinion.  We  can  only  testify  that  from  some  cause, 
the  number  coming  to  our  doors  for  meals  seems  to  be  considerably 
augmented.  You  ask  for  some  suggestions  :  the  only  recommenda- 
tion we  can  offer  on  the  general  subject,  is  for  a  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  vagrant  Acts,  by  the  police,  municipal  magistrates,  and 
others  in  authority.  Our  judges,  we  fear,  acting  under  a  tender 
regard  for  the  personal  liberty  of  those  brought  before  them,  hesi- 
tate to  sentence  to  the  workhouse  worthless  persons,  who  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  as  well  as  their  own  well-being,  should  be 
its  inmates.  An  active  revival  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Commonwealth  respecting  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  would 
relieve  us  of  much  of  the  evil  under  which  the  countr}^  as  well  as 
the  city  is  sufiering." 

The  assertion  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  foregoing  letter 
is  undoubtedly  true.  In  towns  where  the  Act  of  the  present 
year  has  been  vigorously  and  persistently  enforced,  and  par- 
ticularly where  citizens  have  cooperated  by  declining  to  aid 
tramps  calling  at  their  houses,  there  has  been  a  marked  abate- 
ment of  the  intolerable  tramp  nuisance.  But,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  difficult  for  many 
towns  to  find  or  make  work  for  these  vagrants,  and  in  any 
event  the  optional  enforcement  of  the  law  does  but  little  to 
break  up  the  great  evil  of  tramping.  Prosecution  and  con- 
finement in  the  State  Workhouse,  or  in  houses  of  correction, 
aids  to  that  end  quite  materially. 

Proposed  Legislation. 
Whether  any  additional  legislation  is  required,  or  is  advis- 
able, remains  now  to  be  considered.  On  this  point  many 
overseers  make  suggestions.  One  of  them,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  legislature,  and  voted  for  the  new  law,  says  the 
tramp  question  is  like  the  rum  question — hard  to  manage  ; 
his  suggestion  is  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  the  time 
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for  labor  longer  than  it  now  is.  Another  overseer  suggests  a 
state  police  whose  primary  duty  it  should  be  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  1866  and  1869.  Another  would  have  it  made  obliga- 
tory upon  every  overseer  of  every  town  in  the  State,  to  arrest 
and  prosecute  as  a  vagrant  every  person  travelling  and  subsist- 
ing on  public  charity.  Another  says  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  prosecute  before  trial  justices  or  police  courts  in  the 
country,  and  he  would  have  complaints  against  vagrants 
triable  by  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace.  Another  would 
require  every  town  to  provide  a  place  where  tramps  can  get 
all  the  crackers  they  wish  to  eat,  and  all  the  water  they  choose 
to  drink,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  then  make  it  an  offence 
punishable  by  not  less  than  a  month's  imprisonment  in  the 
workhouse  or  county  jail,  for  any  person  to  beg  food  at  a 
private  house.  These  are  the  suggestions  of  single  individuals 
or  single  boards  of  overseers. 

The  officials  of  two  of  our  smaller  cities  are  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  tramps  should  come  under  police  charge  as 
soon  as  they  apply  for  aid,  and  be  put  at  stone-breaking, 
road-making,  or  some  other  equally  laborious  occupation,  for 
such  time  as  the  law  allows  their  detention.  From  three  or 
four  towns  it  is  suggested  that  the  right  to  search  tramps 
applying  for  lodgings,  be  given  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  keepers  of  almshouses,  with  the  provision,  that  if  money 
be  found  on  them,  enough  may  be  taken  to  pay  for  their  keep- 
ing, or  they  may  be  arrested  and  at  once  prosecuted  as 
vagrants  and  impostors.  Half  a  dozen  towns  remote  from 
Bridge  water  suggest  something  in  the  nature  of  county  work- 
houses— one  or  more  places  in  each  county,  to  which  they  may 
be  sentenced  for  thirty  days  or  more,  where  they  shall  be  kept 
on  as  short  rations  as  humanity  will  sanction,  and  be  required 
to  work  daily  and  all  day  at  something  of  public  advantage, 
like  the  breaking  of  stone  for  highways. 

And  from  several  towns  it  is  suggested  that  the  legislature  be 
asked  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  travel  about  and  solicit  public  or  private 
aid,  unless  he  has  a  pass  or  permit  from  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  or  other  designated  authority  of  some  city  or  town  in 
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the  State,  setting  forth,  under  seal,  why  he  appears  on  the 
road,  and  giving  such  a  description  of  him  that  he  may  be 
identified  without  trouble, — this  permit  to  entitle  the  holder 
to  the  charities  of  overseers  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
State,  and  all  persons  travelling  and  begging  their  living 
without  such  certificates  to  be  deemed  vagrants,  and  punished 
accordingly. 

The  remark  is  rightly  made  by  many  overseers  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  by  any  single  town  or  city  does 
very  little  to  break  up  the  business  of  tramping.  So  long  as 
it  is  merely  permissive  in  terms,  it  simply  serves  to  deflect 
the  line  of  the  tramp's  march.  He  avoids  or  turns  aside  from 
the  town  in  which  he  will  be  required  to  work  for  his  lodging 
and  meals,  and  gives  his  presence  and  attention  to  the 
adjoining  town  that  puts  no  bar  in  the  way  of  his  liberty  and 
laziness.  Therefore,  say  these  overseers,  the  law  should  be 
obligatory.  In  this  view  numbers  of  them  concur  who  have 
not  tried  to  enforce  it,  and  the  almost  universal  testimony  is 
that  if  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  were  required  to 
enforce  it  faithfully  and  continuously,  tramps  would  speedily 
leave  the  State  or  turn  to  reputable  modes  of  living. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  of  a  man  in  commendation,  that  he 
never  turned  a  person  away  from  his  door  hungry.  This 
indiscriminate  benevolence  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
virtue  ;  we  shall  not  successfully  deal  with  the  tramp  ques- 
tion till  we  see  it  as  a  vice.  It  promotes  vagabondage,  and 
increases  the  number  of  tramps.  Always  a  nuisance  and  an 
affliction,  the  tramp  has  lately  become  a  danger  and  a  menace. 
Hard  times  are  an  advantage  if  not  a  delight  to  him.  They 
enable  him  to  get  into  the  respectable  company  of  the  worthy 
poor  whom  business  stagnation  throws  upon  the  charity  of 
the  community,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  he  persuades 
many  of  the  tender-hearted  that  he  himself  is  entitled  to 
commiseration  and  sympathy.  This  makes  it  so  much  the 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  him  as  he  deserves,  and  renders  it 
so  much  the  easier  for  him  to  commit  the  crimes  to  which  he 
is  not  averse.  But  two  courses  seem  open  with  respect  to 
him.    If  he  will  not  accept  work  and  the  opportunity  to 
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gain  an  honest  livelihood,  he  must  be  driven  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  shut  up  somewhere  and  compelled  to  labor  for 
the  public  good. 

Possibly  some  further  legislation  may  be  advisable.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  seen  that  law  will  not  enforce  itself.  A 
hundred  new  laws  of  the  most  stringent  character  will  avail 
us  nothing  unless  somebody  invokes  their  power  and  gives 
vitality  to  their  protective  intent.  Town  and  city  officials 
who  have  clearly  proved  the  inadequacy  of  existing  statutes  to 
extirpate  or  cope  with  the  tramp  evil,  are  entitled  to  a  cordial 
hearing  when  they  ask  for  an  amendment  or  an  enlargement 
of  these  statutes.  And  with  the  best  of  laws  and  the  most 
vigilant  of  officials,  it  will  still  remain  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  be  a  law^  in  himself.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to 
give  ready  credence  to  every  tale  of  distress  and  poverty. 
There  are  organized  charities  enough  for  the  relief  of  all  who 
merit  relief,  and  to  them  a'l  applicants  for  aid  may  be  sent,  if 
citizens  themselves  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  properly  inves- 
tigate the  cases  coming  to  their  doors.  Thorough  investi- 
gation antecedent  to  the  bestowal  of  charity  is  of  itself  a  most 
efficient  law  against  tramps.  And  till  those  who  have  so 
much  of  this  world's  goods  that  they  can  spare  something,  are 
ready  to  make  this  investigation,  or  put  some  one  in  the  way 
of  making  it  for  them,  it  will  be  idle  to  dream  of  extermi- 
nating tramps  by  a  Be  it  enacted  of  the  legislature. 

SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 

December  30,  1875, 
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STATE  PAUPERS. 


Table  VI. — Average  Xumber  of  State  Paupers  in  Institutions  fr/r 
a  Period  of  Tears. 


TEARS. 

-i 

i 

o 

1 

- 

1 

1 

111111,1, 

-?. 

18^,  . 

705 

383 

168 

90 

60 

- 

1,859 

838 

633 

511 

206 

70 

» 

- 

2,438 

1S56,  . 

831 

706 

557 

220 

100 

80 

- 

2,5&4 

1857, . 

770 

&40 

597 

250 

139 

» 

2,562 

1358, . 

^ 

823 

770 

236 

in 



153 

3,174 

581 

6(H 

171 

184 

181 

165 

2,675 

1860, . 

668 

570 

579 

169 

l»t 

202 

195 

2,537 

1861,  . 

900 

590 

631 

165 

168 

238 

219 

•2,911 

1862, . 

913 

^ 

7C8 

155 

181 

276 

271 

3,156 

1863, . 

737 

601 

608 

116 

184 

258 

247 

2,730 

733 

557 

560 

88 

145 

212 

232 

2,527 

1865  , 

732 

605 

S82 

68 

106 

173 

225 

2,501 

717 

513 

482 

101 

143 

162 

^51 

2y399 

1867,. 



628 

331 

1 

138 

142 

262 

2,259 

^ 

406 

95 

167 

262 

'2,309 

1869,  . 

710 

500 

412 

74 

164 

248 

2,106 

1870,  . 

724 

442 

335 

52 

147 

237 

1,937 

1871,  . 

749 

383 

38.5 

44 

133 

230 

1,929 

373 

372 

37 

113 

227 

1,881 

1873, . 

816 

X! 

332 

» 

96 

248 

1,906 

1874,  . 

881 

«3 

403 

63 

117 

284 

2,161 

844 

417 

435 

68 

145 

274 

•2,183 

Note.— The  figures  for  Monson  in  the  foregoing  tabic  exclade  the  tmant  children 
sent  to  the  Priraarv  School  from  towns,  and  also  children  committed  by  the  coort« 
to  the  cnstodv  of  this  Board  and  temporarilv  placed  in  the  School.  The  figures  for 
Bridgewater  inclade  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  Workboasc,  because  it  is  impo«sible 
to  ascertain  the  average  on  account  of  persons  for  whom  settlements  were  found. 
The  totals  include  100  for  each  of  the  jears  1S.>4,  185.5  and  18.56,  and  80  for  each  of 
the  years  1857  and  1858,  supported  at  the  South  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital. 
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Table  YII. — Number  of  State  Paupers  remaining  in  Institutions  at 


the  close  of  q 

fficial 

years 

named. 

Y  £  A  B  S  . 

Tewksbury. 

a 

o 

at 
C 

o 

V 
£C 

2 
"S 
P5 

•a 

u 

"3 

Worcester. 

Taunton. 

o 

a 

£ 

o 

Totals. 

669 

500 

503 

189 

151 

- 

- 

928 

688 

449 

218 

128 

120 

2,531 

703 

713 

585 

230 

141 

139 

2,511 

751 

638 

598 

253 

119 

150 

2,509 

822 

565 

525 

212 

86 

139 

176 

2,525 

1859,   

635 

495 

494 

159 

87 

175 

153 

2,197 

1860,   

628 

519 

481 

147 

130 

196 

221 

2,322 

1861  

974 

596 

764 

163 

156 

243 

216 

3,112 

1862  

776 

596 

560 . 

124 

189 

271 

232 

2,748 

1863  

633 

570 

536 

144 

175 

238 

248 

2,544 

1864  

649 

620 

485 

35 

116 

186 

216 

2,307 

1865,   

637 

541 

482 

121 

91 

152 

235 

2,259 

1866,   

707 

561 

311 

21 

129 

147 

272 

2,148 

1867  

686 

657 

341 

101 

153 

271 

2,209 

1868  

636 

540 

425 

96 

181 

264 

2,142 

690 

397 

364 

51 

145 

234 

1,881 

1870,   

655 

363 

337 

35 

124 

209 

1,723 

1871,   

639 

408 

397 

29 

91 

215 

1,779 

674 

381 

308 

25 

85 

230 

1,703 

1873,   

762 

429 

347 

.  48 

76 

247 

1,909 

1874,  

805 

409 

375 

82 

128 

291 

2,090 

1875,   

79*2 

449 

422 

- 

42 

135 

262 

2,102 

Note. — The  figuras  for  Monson  in  the  foregoing  table  exclude  truant  children  sent 
to  the  Primary  School  from  towns,  and  also  children  committed  by  the  courts  to  the 
custody  of  this  Board  and  temporarily  placed  in  the  School.  Those  for  Bridgewater 
include  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  Workhouse :  for  the  year  1874  a  deduction  of 
11,  and  for  1875  a  deduction  of  34,  might  be  made  on  account  of  persons  for  whom 
settlements  have  been  found,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures  of  a  corre- 
sponding character  for  previous  years. 
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Table  VIII. — Xames  of  Persons  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the  General 
Agent  under  chapter  83^  Acts  of  1S60. 


WHERE  8KXT. 


Bunill,  Charles  (colored) 
Miller,  Joseph, 
AVhite,  Fanny, 
Alexander,  William 
Cully,  Patrick, 
Cully,  Catherine, 
Lordon,  William, 
Strong,  William, 
Lester,  Matthew, 
Finch,  James, 
Finch,  Maria, . 
Finch,  Lonisa, 
Finch,  Anna,  . 
Finch,  Ellen,  . 
Waldron,  Thomas, 
Barnes,  James  E., 
Barron,  Selena, 
Barron,  Lizzie, 
Barron,  Racie, 
Barron,  A^sa,  . 
Barron,  Mary, 
Buniham,  Maud, 
Burnham,  Charles  W., 
Leavitt,  Thomas, 
Liimehan,  John, 
Marr,  Dennis  C, 
Wilson,  Henry, 
Wilcox,  John, 
Reno,  Thomas. 
Reno,  Levenia, 
Reno,  Emma  M., 
Reno,  James,  . 
Reno,  Bessie,  . 
Reno,  Florence, 
Steward,  Elizabeth 
Steward,  Lucy, 
Steward,  John  H., 
Steward,  Rol)ert, 
Curtis,  Ellis  M., 
Dix,  Eliza  M., 
Dix,  Frederick, 
Dix,  Frank,  . 
Wood,  David, 
Jones,  Andrew, 
Jones,  Jennie, 
Jones,  Julia,  . 
Jones,  Charles, 
Taylor,  John, . 
Hedley,  George, 
Brown,  Joseph, 
Myers,  Frederick, 
Brcslin,  Annie, 
Fisher,  Mary, . 
O'Brien,  John, 
Newcott,  Francis, 
Brooks,  John, 
Brady,  Mary, . 


New  York,  . 
<t 

Philadelphia,  Penn., 
New  York, . 
Ireland, 
(( 

New  York,  . 
Providence,  R.  I., 
Philadelphia,  Penn., 
England, 


Ireland, 
Augusta,  Me., 
Montreal,  Can., 


Manchester,  N.  H. 
(<  « 

Portland,  Me., 
I  Ireland, 
St.  John,  N.  B., 
New  York,  . 
Halifax,  N.  S., 


Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 


Providence,  R.  I., 
Manchester,  N.  H., 


New  York,  . 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


New  York,  . 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York,  . 


St.  John,  N.  B.,  . 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
New  York,  . 


Part  &re. 
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Persons  removed — Continued. 


WHERE  SENT. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Buinham,  Annie,  . 
Han-is,  James, 
Campbell,  Mary,  . 
Talbot,  Sarah  J.,  . 
Talbot,  Ulvsses  G., 
Talbot,  William  W., 
Blackmore,  Ch'arlotte, 
Nelson,  Winnie, 
Stoughton,  Fred  A., 
Kelly,  Thomas, 
Stewart,  James, 
Stewart,  Mar\', 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas, 
Lovelace,  George,  . 
Myers,  Joseph, 
Conway,  Thomas,  . 
Flood,  Thomas, 
Hall,  George,  . 
Graves,  Susan  E.,  . 
Reed,  Thomas, 
Corning,  Henry, 
Corning,  Martha,  . 
Coming,  Mariana,  . 
Corning,  Henry  S., 
Peterson,  Hilda,  . 
Lopez,  George, 
Monahan,  John, 
Shaw,  James,  H.,  . 
Foley,  William, 
Rafferty,  John, 
Roberts,  Charles,  . 
Reed,  John,  . 
Hesenan,  Louis, 
Wright,  William,  . 
Thompson,  Samuel, 
Figuires,  Charles,  . 
Frost,  George  A.,  . 
Kelleher,  Jeiry, 
Welsh,  Mary, . 
Feirituck,  H., . 
Hopkins,  John, 
Coroly,  Anna, 
Thorpe,  Maria, 
Fielding,  Giles, 
Fielding,  Ellen, 
Fielding,  John  T.,  . 
Fielding,  Charles,  . 
Shea,  Edward, 
Johnson,  Charles  B., 
Young,  John, . 
Hodgkins,  Martin, . 
Hodgkins,  Ida, 
Emery,  George  W., 
LortoTi,  Edward,  . 
Puttick,  James  A., . 
Stewart,  Elizabeth, 
Cooney,  Margaret, . 
Cooney,  John, 
Quinn,  Patrick, 
Spellman,  James,  . 
Leahy,  Thomas  F., 


Portland,  Me., 
Bath,  Me  ,  . 
New  York, . 
St.  John.  N.  B., 


Tniro,  N.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C, 
New  York,  . 
<< 

Providence,  R.  I., 

New  Haven,  Conn., 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  . 
New  York,  . 
Concord,  N.  H.,  . 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  . 
Bristol,  Penn.,  . 


England, 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  ; 
New  York,  . 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  . 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  . 
it  (( 

New  York,  . 
Providence,  R.,  I., 
Halinix,  N.  S.,  . 
<t  (( 

Windsor,  N.  S..  ! 
Greenfield,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New  York,  . 


England, 


St.  John,  N.  B.,  . 
Providence,  R.  L, 
<<  « 

Portland,  Me.,  . 

Philadelphia, 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New  York,  . 
Fall  River,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  L, 

New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 
Keene,  N.  H.,  . 


*  Part  (Ur^ 
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Pe rso n s  Removed — Con t i lui od . 


WHEUE  SEST. 


Dec. 


26. 
26, 
26, 
26, 
26, 
28, 
28, 


1875. 

Jan. 


McCann,  Alice, 
McCann,  Edward, . 
Sloan,  William, 
"Ward,  John,  . 
Thompson,  John,  . 
Jones,  Ann,  . 
Thompson,  George  II., 


Sullivan,  James,  . 
Do  vie,  Jerrv,  . 
Xeal,  William  A.,  . 
Cahill,  James  M.,  . 
Morits,  Elizabeth,  . 
McDowell,  Theodora, 
MiDowell,  Lilla,  . 
McDowell,  Dnnning, 
Procter,  Harriet,  . 
Mills,  Minnie  R.,  . 
Scndder,  Nelson,  . 
Hall,  Charles, 
Forbes,  Eva  L., 
Mackey,  John. 
Timmins,  Michael, 
Philln-eck,  Charlotte, 
Philln-eck,  Ellen,  . 
Yonnir,  Tliomas  R., 
Chatrer,  Sophia  M., 
Reardon,  John, 
Bi:;lcv,  Annie, 
ScottI  Thomas  J.,  . 
Blnte,  Honora, 
Meleedy,  Thomas, . 
Yonn^,  Benjamin  F., 
Preeeh,  Edward,  . 
Mnlligan,  Patrick, . 
Woods,  Walter, 
Woods,  Clara, 
Woods,  Thonnis,  . 
Woods,  Bertha, 
O'SuUivan,  James, . 
Cox,  James  Edward, 
Donahoe,  Michael, 
Schuler,  Carl, . 
Davis,  John,  . 
Sykes,  Thomas, 
Cnmmings,  John,  . 
Kennedy,  Thomas, 
Manker,  James  L., 
Wilson,  John, 
Connors,  Honora,  . 
Duong,  I3ridget, 
Smith,  Caroline, 
Smith,  Mary  C,  . 
Smith,  Henrv  C,  . 
Gardner,  Ellis  M.,  . 
Keyes,  Frank, 
RoI)inson,  John, 
Brinkley,  Peter  (colored), 
Raynae,  Maria, 


England,  . 

Worcester,  Mass., 
Portland,  . 

Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  I., 


New  York,  . 

Portland,  Me., 
New  York,  . 
Newport,  Vt., 


Bangor,  Me., 

New  York,  . 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New  Haven,  Conn., 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  . 
Sanbornton,  N.  H., 

Fall  River,  Mass., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Ireland, 
New  York,  . 

Ireland, 
England,  . 
New  York,  . 

Providence,  R.  I., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  . 


Springfield,  Mass., 
New  York,  . 
Fall  River,  Mass., 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  Me.,  . 

New  York,  . 


Hartford,  Conn., 

Ireland, 

New  York,  . 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  . 


Rome,  N.  Y., 
Portland.  Me., 
Bellows  Falls, 
New  York,  . 
Richmond,  Me. 


•94  50 

1  2.> 
50 
.50 
4  2.5 
I  3o 


♦  Part  fare. 
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Persons  Removed — Continued. 


NAME. 


■WHERE  SENT. 


McLaughlin,  Mary, 
Rhodes,  Alvenia,  . 
Rhodes,  Samuel,  . 
Lowe,  James, . 
Phelan,  Michael,  . 
Moore,  Harvey  A., 
Grecnman,  OstfSir  C., 
Ratzlof,  Carl,  . 
Sharp,  Thomas, 
Sharp,  Martha, 
Hammerburg,  August, 
Steckelbant,  Leon, . 
Steckelbant,  Nellie, 
Steckelbant,  Annie, 
Steckelbant,  Rosie, 
Stevens,  George,  . 
Coppithonie,  Thomas, 
Coppithorne,  Louisa, 
Copi)ithorne,  Frank, 
Copjiithorne,  Fletcher, 
Coppithorne,  Arthur, 
Jacobs,  Katie, 
Pratt,  Thomas, 
Wagner,  George, 
Carll,  Lewis,  . 
Jones,  Henrv, . 
Sanford,  Eliza, 
Welch,  Maggie  E., 
Craig,  Abram  G., 
Morey,  Archelus, 
Mahney,  Dennis, 
Sycr,  Alfred,  . 
DcLeon,  Albert, 
Dineen,  Mary, 
McKenna,  John, 
Murray,  John, 
Edwards,  John, 
Wilkinson,  Oscar, 
Parker,  Frank, 
Cavlin,  Poshc, 
Cavlin,  Mary,. 
Cavlin,  Frank, 
Cavlin,  Edward, 
Cavlin,  Neil,  . 
Cavlin,  Polin, . 
May,  .Tames,  . 
Sullivan,  John, 
Riley,  Patrick, 
Coonan,  John, 
Weber,  August, 
Farrcll,  Mary, 
Sargent,  George, 
Sargent,  Catherine, 
Sargent,  Mary, 
Roberts,  Alexander, 
Roberts,  Louisa  J., 
Keenan,  James, 
Collins,  Daniel, 
Stalhe,  P^eter, 
Manchester,  Elizabeth, 


Ireland, 
England, 

Portland, 
Halifax, 
Portland, 
New  York, 


England, 
New  York, 


Enffland. 


New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 
New  York,  . 
Bangor,  Me., 
Portland, 
Fall  River,  Mass 
Lynn,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  I 
New  York, . 
Portland, 

Philadelphia,  ! 
Ireland, 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 

Mystic,  Conn., 
Portland,  . 
New  York,  . 


Keene,  N.  H., 
Manchester,  N.  H., 
New  Y'ork,  . 


Portland,  . 
Hudson,  N.  H., 


Yarmouth,  N.  S., 
<(  (t 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Springfield,  Mass., 
New  York,  . 
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NAME. 


WHEIIE  SENT. 


Manchester,  Maria, 
Mani  hestcr,  Bessie, 
Manchester,  William 
Anthony,  Charles  J., 
Grady,  Catherine,  . 
Grady,  James, 
Kenistein,  H., . 
Bisno,  Fraidc, . 
Dowd,  Henry, 
Bowman,  Clara  (colored) 
Sullivan,  John, 
Lee,  James,  . 
Dickinson,  Joseph, 
Mnleahy,  Margaret, 
Greenough,  Tliomas, 
Hoi)e,  Samuel, 
Hope,  Jane,  . 
Morgan,  Margaret, 
Eastnall,  Thomas,  . 
Hanlin,  Henry, 
Kellv,  Julia,  . 
Kelly,  Elizabeth,  . 
Kellv,  Helen,  . 
Kelly,  Eliza,  . 
Stehhins,  Morris,  . 
Burnham,  Maud,  . 
Morgan,  Elizaheth, 
Benait,  Uldoric, 
Finotti,  Gustav, 
Finotti,  Lena, . 
Greenwood,  Alice,  . 
Greenwood,  Alice,  . 
Greenwood,  Sarah, 
Greenwood,  Lillian, 
Wilson,  Minnie, 
Gil  Ian,  Coleman,  . 
Gillan,  Marv  A.,  . 
Gillan,  Will'iam,  . 
Sanders,  Narcissa, . 
Williams,  Isabella, 
Williams,  Marion, . 
AVilliams,  Elsie,  . 
Williams,  Thomas, 
Brown,  Caroline,  . 
Brown,  George  A., . 
Brown,  Howard,  . 
Brown,  Emma  J.,  . 
Leonard,  Richard,  . 
Leonard,  Susan, 
Leonard,  Kate, 
Leonard,  Charles,  . 
Leonard,  Carrie,  . 
Leonard,  Richard,  . 
Leonard,  William, . 
Mahone,  John  F.,  . 
Barry,  Maria, . 
Dunn,  William, 
DuuTi,  Martha, 
Dunn,  James, . 
Buzzell,  A.  J., 


No  W.York,  . 


Providence,  R.  I 
New  York,  . 
Philadelphia, 
Portland,  . 

Portland,  Me., 
Ireland, 
New  York,  . 


Schenectady,  N. 
New  York,  . 
England,  . 


Washington,  D.  ( 
Springtield,  Mass 
New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 
New  York,  . 


England, 


New  York,  . 


Davton,  Ohio, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Esopus,  N.  Y. 
(I  (< 

Decatur,  111., 


New  York,  . 
Ireland, 
New  York,  . 


Portland, 


P 
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NAME. 
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Mullen,  Catherine, 
Mullen,  Elizabeth, 
Mullen,  Ellen  M., 
Mason,  Jane,  . 
Gallagher,  Andrew, 
Gallagher,  Mary, 
Gallagher,  Freddie, 
Murphy,  Mary  A. 
Goldthwaitc,  James, 
Morton,  John, 
Morton,  Clara, 
Willson,  Robert, 
Carlsson,  Carl, 
Carlsson,  Axel, 
Grogan,  Catherine, 
Grogan,  Clara, 
Grogan,  Francis, 
Grogan,  Harriet  H. 
Walsh,  Bridget, 
Walsh,  John,  . 
Anderson,  Robert, 
O'Brien,  James, 
Trainer,  James, 
Law,  Andrew, 
Kelly,  Thomas, 
Vidarer,  Falk, 
Vidarer,  Anna, 
Vidarer,  Deborah, 
Vidarer,  Mary  Ann, 
Vidarer,  Nathan, 
Vidarer,  Rachel, 
Vidarer,  Max, 
Vidarer,  Rose, 
Parker,  Rose, . 
Harwood,  Martha, , 
Bernley,  Lucy, 
Estley,  Armand, 
Coleman,  John, 
Hamilton,  Pjlizabeth, 
Hamilton,  Maria, 
Hamilton,  Esther,  , 
Hamilton,  Al>by, 
Hamilton,  Charles, 
Brackett,  Sullivan  W. 
Mclntire,  Patrick,  . 
Furrier,  Mrs.  Peter, 
Sullivan,  Honora,  . 
White,  William,  . 
White,  Catherine,  . 
White,  John,  . 
White,  William  J., 
White,  Augustine,  . 
Grogan,  Bessie, 
Corran,  Thomas,  . 
Williams,  John, 
Willis,  George  N., . 
Clayden,  Ellen, 
Baldwin,  Kate, 
Muller,  Joseph, 
Scanlon,  Edward,  . 


New  York,  . 


Stamford,  Conn. 


New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 
New  York,  . 


England, 


Portland, 
New  York, 
Portland, 
New  York, 
Providence, 
New  York, 


Washington,  D. 
Wells  River,  Vt 
Ireland, 
Bangor,  Me., 


Portland,  Me., 
New  York,  . 
St.  John,  Canada, 
Philadelphia,  Penn., 
St.  John,  N.  B, 


New  York,  . 
Albany, 
Portland,  . 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
England, 
Halifax,  N.  S., 
New  York,  . 
Providence, . 
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NAME. 


WilKRE  SENT. 


EXrENSBS. 


Martin,  Peter, 
Connors,  John, 
CoiMiors,  Jolni, 
•Scynionr,  llenry,  . 
Seymour,  Annette, . 
Seymour,  Thomas, 
Sevmour,  lleiirv,  . 
Iluiihes,  Robert,  . 
Roi)inson,  John, 
Henry,  Rose,  . 
Henry,  Hugh, 
Henry,  Kate,  . 
Henrv,  Rol)ert, 
Gliddcn,  Riehard,  . 
McCloskev,  Alice, . 
MeCloskey,  Daniel  J, 
Reddington,  Patrick, 
Bnrt,  Georire,  . 
Robinson,  John, 
Robinson,  John, 
Kaesar,  Frederick, . 
Burns,  Williams,  . 
Mason,  Alice, . 
Mason,  Mary  A.,  . 
Mason,  Thomas,  . 
Lynch,  Michael, 
Cunningham,  Mary, 
McCaffrey,  Michael, 
Rirchenoiigh,  John, 
Collins,  John, . 
Coleman,  Ellen, 
Coleman,  Ellen, 
Coleman,  John, 
Lynch,  Theresa, 
Lynch,  Mary  A.,  . 
Smith,  Maggie  (colored) 
Moore,  Lewis, 
Coleman,  John, 
Coleman,  Mary, 
Galvin,  Juiia,  . 
Galvin,  Carrie, 
Oliver,  Sophrona,  . 
Wallace,  Susan, 
Wallace,  AVintield  S., 
Wallace,  Lucia, 
Wallace,  Sarah, 
Lawton,  Susan, 
Finnegan,  Michael, 
Woodman,  Margaret, 
Woodman,  Annie,  . 
Woodman,  Willie, . 
O'Brien,  John, 
Sullivan,  Ellen, 
Sullivan,  Morty,  . 
Sullivan,  Nora, 
Ryan,  John,   .  . 
Lordan,  Jerry, 
Lordan,  Ami,  . 
Footnuin,  Eljen, 
Footman,  James,  . 


Charlottctown,  P.  E.  L 
Ireland, 
li 

Canada, 


New  York, 
Portland, 
New  York, 


Portland,  . 
St.  John,  N.  B., 

Providence, . 
New  York,  . 
<( 

Portland, 
New  York,  . 
Fall  River,  Mass 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 


New  York,  . 

Bi'ockton,  Mass. 
New  York,  . 
Harvard,  Mass., 
Ireland, 


New  York,  . 
Baltimore,  . 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

Fredericton,  N.  B 

Bath,  Me.,  . 


England, 
New  York, 


Nashua,  N.  II., 
New  York,  . 


Portland, 
New  York 
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DATE. 

NAME. 

WHKBE  SENT. 

EXPENSES. 

June 

25 

McKown,  James,  . 

New  York, .... 

$4  00 

25* 

Redding,  Patrick,  . 

•      •      •  • 

4  00 

26* 

Masscy,  Robert, 

Providence, .  ... 

1  35 

26* 

Marvin,  James, 

New  York,  .... 

]         8  00 
S 

26* 

Marvin,  Ellen, 
Adams,  Jan^tte, 
Adams,  Elenor, 

"  .... 

28* 

Defiance,  Ohio,  . 

28^ 

"  "... 

>        12  00 

28! 

Adams,  Jane  

**  "... 

28 

Megcr,  George, 

Providence, .... 

1  35 

28* 

Franketter,  Fritz,  . 

**  . 

1  35 

28^ 

Roberts,  Frank, 

Fall  River,  .... 

i  4:U 

28* 

McDermott,  John,  .      .  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

29* 

Williams,  Zepherriah,  . 

Braintree,  Vt., 

6  40 

29^ 

Morissey,  Dennis,  . 

New  York  

4  00 

29! 

Stover,  Henry, 

Portland,  .... 

i  UU 

Parker,  Lawrence, . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

McMahon,. Patrick, 

*      '      *  * 

4  UU 

1 

Williams,  Edward, 

Providence,  R.  L, 

i  oD 

2' 

Rice,  Avilliam  S.,  . 

04.      T«l^«     XT  "D 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  . 

Free. 

2 

Patterson,  Chole,  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

Q 
Of 

Griffen,  Ellen, 
Griffen,  Mary, 

Ireland,      .  . 

I        *4  00 
S 

Q 
0, 

*      •      *  * 

3 

McCaiirey,  Michael, 

England,  .... 

{        *8  00 
S 

3 

McCaffrey,  Alice,  . 

"  .... 

3 

Scanlon,  Cornelius, 

Ireland,  .... 

3 

Scanlon,  Mary, 

"  .... 

] 

3' 

Scanlon,  Cornelius, 

"  .... 

\  Free. 

3 

Scanlon,  Ellen, 
Scanlon,  Margaret, 

J 

3' 

«  .... 
•      •      •  * 

Murphy,  James,  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  UU 

g 

Cairns,  John,  .... 

"  .... 

4  00 

5 

Kelliher,  Patrick,  . 

*  .... 

A  (\C\ 

4  UU 

7' 

Guiseppi,  Marchini, 

Italy,  

lo  UU 

g 

Cota,  Frank,  .... 

Portland,  .... 

i         2  00 

g 

Cota,  Frank,  Jr.,  . 

"  .... 

g' 

O'Neil,  John,  .... 

New  York,  .... 

4  UU 

J.U, 

Stewart,  Daniel, 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 

in  nil 

10 

Thomas,  Louisa,  . 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  . 

I         9  00 

10* 

Tliomas,  Susan  E., 

"  "... 

Stoddard,  Abel, 

Montreal,  Can  

I  1  AA 

II  UU 

14. 

Lay  ton,  John, 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

1 

Pierce,  Robert, 

**         •      •      •  • 

4  00 

1  T 

James,  Edward, 

Portland,  .... 

1  UU 

15 

Shelton,  Charles  M., 

Providence,  •      .      .  . 

1  35 

15! 

Cooper,  Charles,  . 

Portland,    .  . 

1  00 

15 

Tyler,  William,     .  . 

1  AA 
1  UU 

15,* 

Mullen,  William,  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

15, 

Seaver,  Barney, 

±  (\C\ 
4  UU 

15, 

West,  Chaiies, 

" 

4  00 

16, 

Brennan,  Patrick  J., 

I'oiTiana,  .... 

1  no 

17, 

Ostergran,  Hilda,  . 

England,  .... 

Free. 

17, 

Deavitt,  Martin, 

*4  00 

17, 

McCarty,  Mary, 

Ireland  

I        *4  00 

17, 

McCarty,  Matthew, 

" 

17, 

Dalzell,  Charles,  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

19, 

McCaut,  William,  . 

Portland,  .... 

1  00 

19, 

Robinson,  John,  . 

1  00 

19, 

Connors,  Margaret, 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

19, 

Young,  Isabel, 

" 

4  00 

19, 

Paine,  Susan  

" 

4  00 

*  Part  fare. 
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Johnson,  Thomas,  . 
Hchultz,  James,  . 
Ilchult/.,  Mary, 
Hcluiltz,  James, 
Mack,  James, 
Connor,  William,  . 
Cannon,  Mary, 
Ea.stuoo(J,  Ellen,  . 
Eastwood,  Thomas, 
Thompson,  Samuel  (colored) 
Howe,  James, 
Cunningham,  Jolm, 
Harl)cson,  {"rank,  . 
Dorson,  Willis, 
Dorson,  Susan, 
Ardler,  Carl,  . 
Ashwood,  Ellen,  . 
Ash  wood,  Martha,. 
Ashwood,  Thomas, 
Henii)le,  Margaret, 
Hemple,  Jane, 
Heniple,  James, 
(;ohen.  Hymen, 
McDonald,  Belle,  . 
McDoiuild,  Henry, 
Thompson,  Elizabeth, 
Tliompson,  Thomas, 
TliMinpson,  Hamet, 
Fish,  ir'hilias,  . 
Fish,  Agnes,  . 
Fish,  Philias,  . 
Joyce,  Mary,  . 
McDougal,  Mary,  . 
McUougal,  Mary,  . 
Marks,  Henry, 
Webster,  Margaret, 
Chaml)ers,  Mary,  . 
Sleeper,  William,  . 
Hottl)V,  Laura  A.,  . 
Hadley,  Charles  H., 
Spellman,  James,  . 
Norton,  John, 
Norton,  Mary, 
Conway,  Peter, 
O'liricn,  Mary, 
O'Brien,  Jane, 
Noyes,  Thonuis, 
Noyes,  Julia,  . 
Noyes,  Margaret,  . 
Noyes,  Briilgct, 
Fowler,  Humphrey  W. 
Fowler,  Margaret,  . 
Shier,  Solomon, 
Power,  Frank, 
Rogers,  Clara, 
Uol)iMSon,  Nellie,  . 
Miller,  Martin, 
Miller,  Adclia, 
Miller  (hifant), 
Gar>ide,  William,  . 


New  York,  . 
St.  John,  N.  B., 


New  York,  . 
Portland,  . 
New  York,  . 
England, 
ti 

New  York,  . 
Bath,  Me.,  . 
New  York,  . 


Moors  Junction,  N.  Y 
ii  i( 
<i  ii 

"Woodstown,  N.  J., 
ii  ii 

New  York,  . 
Pictou,  N.  S., 

Halifax,  N.  S., 

ii  ii 
England, 


Ireland, 
New  York,  . 


Baltimore,  Md., 
St.  John,  N.  B., 
New  York,  . 
Conway,  N.  H., 
St.  Andrews,  N. 
Portland,  Me., 


New  York,  . 
ii 

St.  John,  N.  B., 
ii  ti 
ii  ii 
ii  ii 
it  ii 

New  York,  . 

Montpelier,  Vt., 
Montreal,  Can., 
New  York,  . 


England, 
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Aug.  21, 

Kolley,  Peter, .... 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  . 

$1  50 

23, 

McCanner,  John,  . 

Providence,  R.  I., 

68 

23, 

Murdock,  Jessie,  . 

Albany  

> 

23, 

Murdock,  Alice, 

tt 

>■         9  05 

23, 

Murdock,  Willie,  . 

"  .... 

> 

2.5. 

Han  ley,  Elleny 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  . 

2.5, 
2.5, 

Han  ley,  John, 
Han  ley,  Jeremiah, . 

«  (( 

«            <»  ^ 

2.5, 

Hanley,  Kate, 

«  (( 

• 

26  25 

25, 

Han  ley,  Daniel, 

«  « 

2-5, 

Hanley,  Mary, 
Hanley,  Michael,  . 

2.5. 

"     "   :  : 

) 

25, 

Cahill,  Daniel, 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

26, 

Fitzijerald,  John,  . 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  . 

1  5C 

20, 

Carroll,  John  

Webster  

Bangor,  Me., 

1  75 

26. 

Foster,  John  B.,  . 

3  00 

26. 

Horton,  George, 

Portland,  Me.,  . 

1  00 

26. 

Marrland,  Thomas, 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

26. 

Martland,  Mary.  . 

(( 

I,        20  00 
1 

26, 

Martland,  Eliza.  . 

"  ... 

26, 

Martland,  James,  . 

"  ... 

J 

27. 

Gunther,  Charles,  . 

New  York  

4  00 

28. 

Summers,  Ann, 

England  

i( 

♦4  00 

28. 

Conlon,  Julia, 

*4  00 

28. 

Edjrar,  Eliza,  .... 
Edgar,  Margaret,  . 

<< 

V         *1  ou 

28, 

if 

28, 

Kirwin,  Ellen, 

"  .... 

28, 

Kirwin,  Ellen, 

(( 

28. 

Kirwin,  Alice, 

<( 

28. 

Kirwin,  Edward,  . 

(< 

*5  60 

28, 

Kirwin,  Annie, 

Kirwin,  Kate, .... 

(1 

28, 

<i 

28. 

Kirwin,  Lizzie, 
Masterson,  Ellen.  . 

<t 

> 

28, 

Waterford,  R.  I.,'      !  \ 

1  10 

Sept.  1, 
I, 

Winter,  Samuel.  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

Murphy,  Tracy, 

.... 

4  00 

2. 

Cnllerrian,  Mark,  . 

England,  .... 

♦10  00 

2. 

Weeks,  Catherine,  . 

New  York,  .... 

4  00 

2, 

Jenkins,  William,  . 

"  .... 

4  00 

2, 

Gordon,  William,  . 

Providence.  R.  I., 

1  35 

4. 

McMahon,  Michael, 

Ireland,  .... 

28  00 

6, 

C«Mmor,  Sarah  H.,  . 

Hudson,  Mass.,  . 

95 

6, 

Dunham,  John. 

Portland,  Me.,  . 

1  00 

7. 

Hall,  David  M..  . 

Manchester,  N.  H., 

1  50 

7. 

Johnson,  Alexander. 

New  York,  ... 

4  00 

7, 

Cummings,  Mary  L.,  . 

"  .... 

5  00 

7. 

Easters,  Sarah, 
Carter,  Harriett,  . 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  . 

8  25 

10, 

Virginia,  .... 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  . 

17  00 

11, 

Gilpatrick,  Catherine,  . 

I         13  50 

s 

11, 

Gilpatrick,  George, 

11. 

Canlield,  Patrick,  . 

Ireland,  .... 

Free. 

11. 
11. 

Silva,  Anna  Catherine.  . 
Silva,  Mary,  .... 

Fayal,  .... 
(< 

^       *15  00 

13, 

Bamett,  Barnett,  . 

New  York, 

4  00 

16, 

Cottrell,  Sarah. 

Rockland,  Me..  . 

16. 

Cottrell,  Ernest,  . 

((  (( 

16, 

Cottrell,  Lizzie, 

6  00 

16, 

Cotrrell,  George  E.. 

<(  i< 

16. 

Cottrell,  OiTin  L,,  . 

16, 

Cottrell,  Cora  B.,  . 
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Sept  16, 
IG, 
17, 
18, 
IH. 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18, 

I**, 
1^, 
18, 
IS, 
18, 
18, 
18, 
18. 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
21. 
21, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
22, 
22, 
22, 
22, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
2«, 
28, 
28, 


Ccttrell,  Walter  S., 
Cornell,  Li  11a, 
O'Malley,  Mary,  . 
Murphy,  Mary, 
Murphv,  P^lizabeth, 
Duti,  NViJliam, 
Durt,  Mary  A., 
Dull,  'i  hornat", 
Duff,  William, 
Duff,  Georjre,  . 
Hickp,  Svlverter,  . 
HiiUs  Precilla,  . 
Hii  k-,  Anna,  . 
llirk>,  Joseph, 
Hicks,  Richard,  . 
Hicks,  Sylvetter,  . 
Hicks,  Marv,  . 
Hicks,  Precilla,  . 
Hyde,  Mary  Ann.  . 
Kcfxaii,  Catherine,  . 
Ke^ran,  Catherine,  . 
Rejran,  Mary,. 
Rejran,  Tirnothv,  . 
McNeil,  Mary,'  . 
McNeil,  John, 
McNeil,  Catherine, 
Ge(jrge,  William  U., 
Rone,  Lewi^,  . 
Risley,  Charles  H., 
Risley,  Hattie  E.,  . 
Risley.  Francis  E,, 
Bradford,  Margaret, 
Brison,  Mary, 
Gosmore,  Elizabeth, 
Murjihy,  John, 
Diamond,  James,  . 
Johnson  Clara,  (colored) 
Burchell,  Ellen,  . 
Burchell,  Johanna, 
Burchell,  Marv  A., 
Burchell,  Richard,. 
Burchell,  Thomas, . 
Burchell,  John, 
Hillard,  AUx^rt,  . 
Hamees,  Mary  A., . 
Hamecs,  Thomas,  . 
Uamees,  Julia, 


Rockland,  Me. 

New  York,  . 
Ireland, 

Enjrland, 


Utica,  N.  Y., 


Bangor,  Me. 


New  York,  . 
Newljem,  S.  C. 
Bath,  Me.,  . 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  . 
Queljec,  Ca., 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  . 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New  York,  . 
Baltimore,  . 
Manchester,  N.  H., 


St.  John,  N.  B., 
Conc-ord,  N.  H., 


^.',i89  08 


Part  fare. 
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Table  XY. — Commitments  to  the  Prisons  of  Massachusetts  for  a 


series 

of  Yea 

rs. 

o 

o 

CO 

s 
■o 

e 
« 

s 
o 

Years  esd  with  September  30. 

o 

c 

m  O 

o 

o  . 

1 

o 

8  fori 

"3 

[0U8 

reel 

try, 

9 

5 

■2 

eS 

•-s 

a: 

00 

18  6  5. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

5,570 

3,140 

1,078 

- 

129 

9,917 

Males,  .... 

4,002 

2,020 

35-5 

- 

129 

6,506 

Females,    .  ♦  . 

1,568 

1,120 

723 

- 

- 

3,411 

Persons  C(5mmitted, 

5,052 

2,820 

969 

129 

8,970 

Males,  .... 

3,640 

1,824 

326 

- 

129 

5,919 

Females  

1,412 

996 

643 

- 

- 

3,051 

18  6  6. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

6,759 

3,755 

1,872 

4 

247 

12,637 

Males,  .... 

5,421 

2,831 

889 

2 

247 

9,390 

Females,  .... 

1,338 

924 

983 

2 

- 

O  OAT 

Persons  Committed, 

6,131 

3,350 

1,532 

4 

247 

11,264 

Males,  .... 

4,926 

2,528 

731 

'2 

247 

8,434 

Females,  .... 

1,205 

822 

801 

2 

- 

2,830 

18  6  7. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

5,770 

3,829 

2,301 

252 

128 

12,280 

Males,  .... 

4,871 

■  2,910 

1.009 

78 

128 

8,996 

Females,  .... 

899 

919 

1,292 

174 

- 

o,/o4 

Persons  Committed, 

5,129 

3,424 

1,952 

252 

128 

10,885 

Males,  .... 

4,330 

2,595 

880 

78 

128 

8,014 

Females,  .... 

799 

826 

1,072 

174 

- 

2,871 

18  6  8. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

6,199 

4,309 

2,582 

256 

180 

13,526 

Males  

5.387 

3,348 

943 

86 

180 

9,944 

Females,  .... 

812 

961 

1,639 

170 

- 

Persons  Committed, 

5,419 

3  783 

2  0'>8 

256 

180 

11,666 

Males,  .... 

4,707 

2i959 

779 

86 

180 

8,711 

Females,  .... 

712 

824 

1,249 

170 

- 

2,955 

18  6  9. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

7,200 

5,000 

3,102 

153 

183 

15,638 

Males,  .... 

6,309 

3,938 

1,168 

71 

183 

11,669 

Females,  .... 

891 

1,062 

1,934 

82 

3,969 

Persons  Committed, 

6,242 

4,324 

2,358 

152 

183 

13,259 

Males  

5,491 

3,413 

935 

70 

183 

10,092 

Females,  .... 

751 

911 

1,423 

82 

3,167 

1  870. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

7,850 

5,447 

3,303 

218 

181 

16,999 

Males,  .... 

6,948 

4,443 

1,237 

114 

181 

12,923 

Females,  .... 

902 

1,004 

2,066 

104 

4,076 

Persons  Committed, 

6,629 

4,713 

2,574 

218 

181 

14,315 

Males,  .... 

5,844 

3,874 

1,014 

114 

181 

11,027 

Females,  .... 

785 

839 

1,560 

104 

3,288 
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COMMITMENTS  TO  PRISON  SINCE  1865. 


Table  XV. — Commitments  to  the  Prisons — Coiitinucrl, 


Years  end  with  September  30. 

Jails. 

Houses  of  Cor- 
rection. 

House  of  Indus- 
try. 

State  Workhouse. 

c 

o 

m 

u 

ej 
c 
tf. 

C 

00 

18  7  1. 

Number  of  Coininitmcnts, 
Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

8,018 
7,132 
886 

6,195 
5,249 
946 

3,954 
1,731 

2,223 

323 
160 
163 

149 
149 

18,639 
14.421 
4,218 

Persons  Committed, 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

6,83.5 
6,081 
754 

5,245 
4,422 
823 

2,981 
1,386 
1,.595 

323 
160 
163 

149 
149 

\.\m 

12.198 
3,335 

18  7  2. 

Number  of  Commitments, 
Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

7,728 
6,847 
881 

6,799 
5,874 
925 

5,110 
2,898 
2,212 

284 
154 
130 

160 
160 

20,081 
15,933 
4,148 

Persons  Committed, 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

6,634 
5,885 
749 

5.823 
5,029 
794 

3,955 
2,369 
1,586 

283 
154 
129 

160 
160 

16,855 
13..597 
3,'2d8 

18  7  3. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

Males  

Females,  .... 

6,734 
5,881 
853 

7,170 
6,229 
941 

6,-506 
4,182 
2,324 

372 
208 
164 

174 
174 

20,956 
16,674 
4,282 

Persons  Committed, 

Males  

Females,  .... 

5,838 
5,094 
744 

6,086 
5,301 

TUX 

4,960 
3,32.5 

l,DoO 

372 
208 

10* 

174 
174 

17,4.30 
14,102 
3,328 

1  8  7  4. 

Number  of  Commitments, 

Males  

Females,  .... 

6,965 
6,102 
863 

7,839 
6,901 
938 

7,276 
4,894 
2,382 

390 
231 
159 

246 
246 

22,716 
18,374 
4,342 

Persons  Committed, 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

6,084 
5,338 
746 

6,619 
5,851 
765 

5,835 
4,048 
1,787 

390 
231 
159 

246 
246 

19,174 
1.5,717 
3,457 

1875. 

Number  of  Commitments, 
Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

7,401 
6,408 
993 

8,661 
7,672 
989 

7,858 
5,419 
2,439 

459 
261 
198 

169 
169 

24.548 
19,929 
4,619 

Persons  Committed, 

Males,  .... 
Females,  .... 

6,.387 
5,633 
754 

7,362 
6,405 
957 

6,129 
3,862 
2,267 

4.59 
261 
198 

169 
169 

20..506 
16.330 
4,176 

Note.— Tlie  totals  for  the  State,  in  the  foregoing  table,  arc  the  aggrciratcs  of  the 
eorresponding  figures  for  the  sevei'al  classes  of  prisons.  But  before  the  actual  num- 
ber of  different  persons  committed  during  any  given  year  is  ascertained,  vi-ry  con- 
siderable deductions  must  be  made  from  these  apparent  totals  for  duplicate  commit- 
ments and  transfers  between  prisons.  Thus,  in  1872,  the  apparent  total  represents  but 
13,728  ditferent  persons;  that  for  1873  represents  14,441;  that  for  1874  represents 
15,818 ;  and  tliat  for  the  present  year,  about  16,938. 
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Table  XVI. — Receipts  from  the  Labor  of  Convicts  in  the  State 
Prison,  with  the  Swplas  or  Deficit  of  the  Institution  for  the  years 
named, 

[Sccretiiry's  Kcport,  p^ge  150.] 


Average 

Ceccipts  from 

1 

Y  E  A  K  S . 

Number  of 
rrisouers. 

Lubor. 

Sorplas. 

Deficit. 

ISlo  to  1829,  . 

- 

§15,461  47 

9104,487  77 

1830,  .... 

290 

- 

1        6,897  02 

1831  

2.56 

$25,238  41 

- 

477  31 

1832  

227 

2>,.57  5  08 

4,192  33 

- 

1833,        .  -  . 

2-50 

31,245  18 

6,99.5  57 

- 

1834,  

277 

35,293  84 

7,646  28 

- 

1535,  .... 

287 

37,807  48 

7,000  00 

- 

1836,  .... 

28-5 

44,8(^8  66 

13,428  25 

- 

1837,  .... 

28S 

34,636  81 

- 

2,773  64 

1838  

303 

37,6.59  08 

56  94 

- 

1839,  .... 

316 

42,-548  73 

4,633  27 

- 

1840,  .... 

318 

39,-520  27 

- 

179  43 

1841,  .... 

3:33 

34,659  45 

- 

1,015  92 

1842,  .... 

304 

34,018  97 

931  36 

- 

1-J43,  .... 

270 

24,454  57 

- 

5,022  11 

1844,  .... 

271 

31,250  92 

268  68 

1845  

284 

30,245  95 

807  35 

1846  

262 

30,r*68  57 

- 

504  98 

1847,  .... 

262 

30,-535  21 

126  26 

- 

1848  

287 

30,:VJ6  91 

- 

2,727  22 

1849  

320 

33.445  15 

- 

1,428  23 

1850,  .... 

411 

43,^90  23 

- 

1,920  68 

1851,  .... 

466 

43,064  66 

- 

3,352  26 

1852,  .... 

483 

56,110  06 

5,511  36 

- 

1853,  .... 

4»4 

60,887  59 

- 

18,371  02 

18.54,  .... 

491 

0O.M4  98 

- 

17,033  31 

18-55,  .... 

483 

62,639  24 

- 

15.804  14 

18-56,  .... 

455 

62,462  48 

7,032  97 

1857  .... 

441 

61,294  12 

14,709  82 

185s',  .... 

469 

60,188  58 

23,788  62 

1859,  .... 

495 

6-5,839  07 

9,173  97 

looO,  .... 

510 

504  86 

18<)1,  .... 

5>0 

6-5,08.5  83 

2..377  20 

I8(i2  

506 

5-5,6-55  51 

7,714  38 
9,844  14 

1863  

432 

eo,.93  60 

18G4,  .... 

377 

5.5,Oii  45 

- 

27,404  17 
22.164  75 

186-5,  .... 

359 

61,-573  36 

1866,  .... 

470 

80,2.53  67 

4,379  31 

1867,  .... 

537 

10-5,221  81 

22,-346  16 

1868,  .... 

547 

126.151  18 

26,646  49 

1869,  .... 

568 

126,200  87 

2S,.5.56  05 

1870,  .... 

594 

131,901  35 

26,781  69 

1871,  .... 

5.54 

124,451  03 

21.442  19 

1872,  .... 

543 

126,010  23 

14,635  23 

1873,  .... 

578 

131,957  54 

23,427  38 

1874,  .... 

645 

77,068  17 

42,-574  60 

1875,  .... 

695 

52,194  33 

67,738  08 

Totals, 

S-J31,:j99  17 

$•420,897  05 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  PAUPERS. 
Prof.  Pomeroy's  Opinion. 


[Referred  to  on  page  Ixxxiii  of  the  Board's  Report.] 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

Gentlemen  : — Having  been  requested  by  your  board  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of  the  law  having  relation  to  the 
matter  of  the  introduction  into  the  State  of  foreign  convicts,  paupers,  and 
persons  generally  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  T  have  now  the 
honor  to  sulnuit  to  your  board  the  results  of  such  investigation. 

It  is  assumed  that  convicts,  habitual  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics,  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  persons  generally  unable  or  unwilling  to  support 
themselves  by  reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  are  brought  to  this 
country  in  considerable  numbers,  and,  of  course,  that  the  greater  part  of 
such  immigrants  land  at  New  York.  The  legal  discussion  and  the  expla- 
nation of  legal  doctrine,  which  follow,  apply  primarily  to  a  volufitary 
immigration  of  such  classes  of  foreigners  ;  they  would,  therefore,  be  appli- 
cable in  a  far  higher  degree  to  a  case  in  which  such  immigration  is  aided 
and  abetted,  or  actually  encouraged  and  fostereil,  or  finally,  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  by  a  foreign  government,  or  by  its  subordinate  oflicers.  If 
the  nation,  or  the  State  of  New  York,  has  the  legal  right  to  repel  an  inroad 
of  such  undesirable  persons,  when  they  come  of  their  own  accord  with- 
out concert  and  singly,  the  right  is  strengthened  in  a  tenfold  degree  when 
these  persons  are  sent  to  our  shores  l)y  foreign  officials,  in  accordance 
with  a  well-formed  purpose.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  standard 
writers  upon  international  law,  whose  works  are  accepted  as  authority 
the  world  over,  should  be  found  to  be  silent  upon  this  latter  subject,  for 
the  practice  of  pouring  the  scum  of  a  population— the  criminal  classes 
and  the  confirmed  pauper  classes — into  the  territory  of  a  friendly  state, 
is  an  invention  of  the  very  latest  years ;  and  the  great  jurists  who  have 
discussed  the  international  law,  and  have  explained  the  duties  of  nations, 
have  not  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such  a  gross  outrage  being  perpe- 
trated by  a  civilized  nation  in  this  age,  when,  it  was  said,  the  principles 
of  justice  and  of  absolute  right  were  more  and  more  influencing  the  con- 
duct of  nations  toward  each  other,  and  were  shaping  the  international 
law  into  a  purely  moral  code.  Although  few  have  apprehended  this 
particular  enormity,  yet  all  have  laid  down  principles  which  apply  to  it 
and  which  point  out  an  ample  remedy. 

The  examination  which  I  have  made  includes  three  branches  of  inquiry, 
and  the  result  will  be  best  displayed  in  the  same  form.    To  ascertain  and 
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State  the  exact  legal  position  of  the  subject,  requires  an  answer  to  the 
three  following  questions  : — 

First.  What  are  the  rules,  doctnnes  and  principles  of  the  international 
law — independent  of  any  treaties— in  relation  to  this  matter?  What 
character  does  tliat  law  assign  to  tiie  voluntary  or  compulsory  exodus  of 
the  classes  of  persons  described  from  one  nation  into  the  territory  of 
another?  And  what  remedial  right  does  it  grant  to  the  injured  commu- 
nity— what  measure  of  prevention,  or  of  relief,  or  of  redress  ? 

Second.  What  treaties,  if  any,  have  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments  in  reference  to  tliis  matter, — 
treaties  either  stipuhiting  for  the  rights  which  the  international  law 
confers,  or  creating  and  adding  otlier  and  further  rights  and  remedial 
means  ? 

Third.  What  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  i^y  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  any  manner  having 
a  relation  to  the  matter  described,  and  in  any  manner  enabling  tiie 
national  or  state  officials  to  adopt  measures  of  control  or  of  absolute 
prevention  ? 

I  shall  state  the  results  of  miy  examination  in  the  order  thus  indicated, 
because  it  is  both  natural  and  scientific,  and  practically  convenient. 

First.  The  International  Law  in  its  Relations  with  the  Impor- 
tation OF  the  Kinds  and  Classes  of  Persons  described. 

I  will  mention  at  the  outset,  that  1  have  purposely  made  my  quotations 
from  foreign  jurists,  rather  than  from  those  of  our  own  country.  As  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  maintain  rights  of  the  United  States  against  the 
acts  of  some  European  governments,  the  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of 
those  rights,  furnished  by  foreign  writers,  will  naturally  have  more 
weight  than  the  evidence  of  our  own  juridical  writers,  however  able  they 
may  be.  All  appearance,  every  possible  suggestion  of  partiality,  is  removed 
by  this  course.  I  merely  state  in  general  that  our  own  jurist.<^ — Kent, 
Story,  Wheaton,  Lawrence — lay  down  exactly  the  same  principles  as 
these  cited  by  me  from  European  writers. 

The  fundamental  proposition  which  I  state,  as  collected  from  all  the 
writers  of  every  scliool,  upon  whatever  theory  of  right  they  base  their 
reasoning,  is  that  the  United  States  has  full,  complete,  absolute  power 
and  control  over  this  particular  subject,  and  maj',  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  7) ro/i26i7  the  entry  within  its  Icj-ritory  of  any  and  all  foreigners 
icho  iconld  tend  to  disturb  the  public  quiet  and  security,  or  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  public  and  a  burden  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  adopted  and  enforced 
legislative  or  administrative  measures  to  prevent  the  influx  of  such  per- 
sons, no  cause  of  offence  would  arise  to  the  various  nations  from  which 
such  persons  should  come.  The  classes  of  jKrson.'^  over  which  this  right 
ami  power  extends,  embrace  convicts,  crimiiuils,  j^auj^crs,  luna'ics,  idiots, 
(he  blind,  deaf  or  dumb,  the  aged,  ami  generally  all  those  who  arc  not  able 
or  are  Jiot  willing  to  support  themselves  by  honest  indir-fr,/  m  ij  Jnhor. 
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I  have  stated  this  proposition  in  the  most  restricted  form.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  all  writers,  except  those  of  a  very  modern  school  of 
theorists,  whose  views  have  not  yet  affected  the  actual  public  law  as 
accepted  by  nations,  the  absolute  control  of  the  United  States  over  the 
subject  of  immigration  extends  to  and  includes  foreigners  of  all  classes 
and  kinds,  without  regard  to  their  moral  character  or  their  ability  to  sup- 
port themselves.  This  proposition  flows  as  a  necessary  co.nsequence 
from  the  theory  of  national  sovereignty  and  independence.    *    *    *  * 

I  now  cite  some  authorities  which  fully  sustain  this  position. 

The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  early  case,  stated  the  doc- 
trine in  a  very  forcible  and  pithy  manner,  "  No  man  has  a  right  to  say, 
I  will  force  myself  into  your  territory,  and  you  shall  jyrotect  me."  Com- 
monwealth V.  Deacon,  10  Sergeant  &  Rawle's  Reports,  125. 

Sir  Travers  Twiss,  a  recent  English  writer,  in  discussing  the  general 
subject  of  "  Extradition^^''  says :  "  States  have  without  doubt  a  right  to 
refuse  any  asylum  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  Martens  designates 
this  right  as  le  droit  de  renvoi.''''  Twiss  goes  on  to  state  the  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  surrender  at  the  demand  of  a  foreign  state 
and  the  modern  practice  as  settled  by  treaties.  With  this  subject  the 
present  discussion  has  no  connection.  (Twiss's  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1, 
p.  345  ) 

Baron  F.  De  Cussy,  a  writer  of  high  authority,  says :  "  Governments 
have  reserved  the  right  of  expelling  from  their  territory  foreigners 
accused  of  crime,  if  their  presence  should  become  dangerous  to  their 
internal  tranquillity,  or  the  origin  of  serious  difficulties  with  neighboring 
States."    (Phases  et  Causes  Celebres,  vol.  2,  p.  438.) 

Vattel  discusses  the  whole  subject  at  large,  under  the  head  of  "  Ban- 
ishment,^''  and  the  rights  of  states  to  whom  the  banished  persons  are  sent. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  conclusions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  particular  question  and  the  special  facts  now  under  examination ; 
viz.,  the  designed  sending  of  foreign  convicts,  criminals  and  paupers  to 
the  United  States  by  European  governments  or  their  officials.  I  quote 
from  the  latest  edition  of  Vattel  (18G3),  with  notes  by  the  editor,  M.  Pra- 
dier-Fodere,  and  by  a  former  annotator,  M.  Pinheiro-Ferreira.  In  vol.  1, 
§  228,  Vattel  describes  banishment  and  exile,  and  in  particular  states  two 
kinds ;  viz  ,  first,  where  the  place  of  banishment  is  prescribed ;  and 
second,  where  the  person  is  simply  forbidden  to  enter  a  designated 
country  or  region  (generally  the  one  from  which  he  is  banished),  and  is 
permitted  to  go  wherever  else  he  pleases.  In  the  next  following  sections 
— §§  229,  230,  231— Vattel  discusses  the  rights  of  the  country  to  which 
the  exiled  person  is  sent,  or  to  which  he  voluntarily  goes ;  the  injury  done 
to  that;  and  its  rights  of  reclamation  against  the  government  which 
sends  its  own  subject  into  exile,  and  thus  thrusts  him  upon  the  soil  of  a 
friendly  and  perhaps  unwilling  state.  His  conclusions  are :  First,  that 
the  exiled  person  has  a  right  belonging  to  all  men  by  nature  to  live 
somewhere ;  but  second,  that  this  right  is  "  imperfect "  in  respect  to  or 
against  any  imrticular  state  or  country.    "  For,  on  the  other  hand,"  he 
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says,  "  every  nadon  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  a  foreigner  an  entnk-  into  its 
country,  when  he  c;uinot  enter  therein  without  causing  some  evident 
damage,  or  without  bringing  to  it  some  palpable  difficulty  or  trouble. 
That  which  it  owes  to  itself:  viz.,  the  care  for  its  own  security,  gives  it 
this  right.  In  virtue  of  its  natural  liberty,  it  belongs  to  a  nation  to  judge 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  this  foreigner.  He  can- 
not, then,  as  he  shall  please,  establish  himself  in  such  place  as  he  may 
choose :  but  he  ought  to  request  permission  from  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  place ;  and,  if  this  is  refused,  it  is  his  duty  to  submit.  Neverthe- 
less, no  nation  ought,  without  good  reasons,  to  refuse  habitation,  even 
permanent,  to  a  man  driven  from  his  native  land.  But  if  special  and 
sufficient  reasons  forbid  the  granting  to  him  an  asylum,  this  man  has  no 
right  to  demand  it.  It  is  thus  that  a  nation  ought  to  reject  absolutely 
those  who  are  infected  with  any  contagious  malady.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, also,  is  based  its  right  to  remove  them  el>e where,  or  expel  them,  if  it 
has  a  just  ground  of  fear  (h^U  they  may  corrupt  the  manners  or  moraU  of 
its  citizens,  or  disturb  the  religion,  or  cause  any  other  disorder  contrary 
to  the  public  s;ifety.  In  a  word,  1/  has  a  rights  attd  ii  is  even  iis  duty,  to 
follow  in  this  respect  the  dictates  of  prudence." 

The  note  of  M.  Pinheiro-Ferreira  states  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
doctrine  of  the  international  law  respecting  the  national  acts  which  are 
under  discussion,  and  from  his  reasoning  there  can  be  no  escape.  It 
paints  in  its  true  light,  both  in  the  view  of  the  international  law  and  of 
morality,  the  offence  committed  by  one  nation,  which  either  actively 
causes  or  knowingly  permits  its  criminal  and  outcast  population  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  soil  and  among  the  people  of  another  state.  M.  Pradier- 
Fodere,  the  last  editor,  in  his  note  upon  the  same  passage,  says :  **  The 
administration  ought  to  have  the  right,  in  the  interests  of  police  and  of 
public  order,  to  expel  a  foreigner  whenever  it  thinks  proper.  This  power 
results  immediately  from  the  right  of  sovereignty,  in  accordance  with 
which  no  foreigner  can  demand  as  a  right  the  faculty  of  residing  in  the 
territory.  A  government  undoubtedly  should  only  make  use  of  this 
power  when  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  is  its  object  inspires  in- 
quietude either  in  the  government  itself,  or  to  a  friendly  government. 
This  general  condition  should  not  be  confounded  with  '  extnulition,' 
which  consists  in  returning  a  foreigner  into  the  hands  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, when  the  latter  reclaims  him.  This  right  of  expulsion  is  now  reg- 
ulated in  France  by  certain  statutes  passed  in  1849  and  ISoS."  This  note, 
and  other  French  works  cited,  show  that  the  right  which  I  am  describing 
of  repelling  or  expelling  foreigners  h:is  been  formulated  in  the  French 
legislation,  and  is  there  regulated  by  several  statutes.    •    •    ♦  ♦ 

Heffter,  jjerhaps  the  most  authoritative  modern  publicist,  and  who  was 
professor  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  states  the 
doctrine  in  a  concise  manner  in  his  well-known  treatise :  "  Each  state  is 
the  master  in  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  permit  to  stringers 
the  entry  and  sojourn  within  its  territory.  It  is  able,  in  the  interests  of 
public  security,  to  return  them  home  individually  or  in  m.ass,  at  least 
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when  the  provisions  of  treaties,  concluded  with  other  powers,  do  not 
interfere.  In  like  manner,  a  state  cannot  refuse  to  receive  back  its  own 
subjects  expelled  from  a  foreign  temtory."  ("Le  Droit  Intenaational 
Public  de  TEurope"  [ed.  of  1866],  p.  124,  §  62.) 

One  of  the  latest  theoretical  works  is  "Le  Droit  International  Codifie" 
(ed.  of  1870),  by  M.  Bluntschli.  Bluntschli  differs  from  the  standard 
publicists  in  some  points,  and  rather  presents  the  law  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be.  In  particular,  he  denies  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty 
of  nations,  and  holds  that  the  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  modified  and 
restricted  by  the  rights  of  other  states  and  of  other  citizens.  As  a  result, 
he  denies  the  right  of  a  nation  to  reject  all  foreigners  who  seek  an  abode 
within  its  territory,  and  affirms  the  right  of  foreigners  in  general  when 
they  are  law-abiding  and  industrious,  and  able  to  support  themselves,  to 
leave  their  native  country  at  will,  and  to  claim  a  settlement  within  any  other 
nation.  Advocating  such  theoretical  views,  his  opinions  upon  the  other 
branch  of  the  general  question ;  viz.,  the  right  of  a  nation  to  reject  and 
expel  foreigners  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes,  are  all  the  more 
forcible.  Without  stopping,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  his 
theoretical  ^iews  upon  the  more  general  question,  I  shall  simply  cite  his 
sections  which  relate  to  the  power  of  a  government  over  foreign  criminals, 
paupers,  etc.    Section  368  is  as  follows  :— 

"Each  state  is  obliged  to  receive  back  those  of  its  own  subjects  who 
have  been  expelled  by  foreign  authorities,  or  who  are  returned  into  their 
own  country." 

To  this  section  is  added  the  following  valuable  note:  "Expulsion  or 
return  {le  renvoi)  is  resorted  to  for  two  principal  motives  :  (1)  When  an 
individual  is  not  in  the  condition  to  support  himself,  and  needs  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  [that  is,  when  he  is  a  pauper,  etc.]  :  (2) 
when  he  menaces  the  security  aud  public  order  of  the  foreign  state  [that 
is,  when  he  belongs  to  the  criminal  class] .  The  state  would  no  longer 
be  the  state,  if  it  refused  to  receive  back  the  persons  who  find  themselves 
placed  in  the  above  conditions,  or  in  analogous  positions.  The  punish- 
ment of  banishment  can  only  become  effective  when  the  banished  persons 
are  received  abroad  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  not  repelled  from  all 
parts.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  and  some  other  countries 
beyond  the  sea,  complain  that  European  states  cast  upon  them  the  inhab- 
itants of  their  prisons,  by  permitting  the  criminals  to  emigrate  into  those 
countries,  and  even  by  favoring  this  emigration.  These  complaints  are 
not  without  foundation,  and  great  danger  may  result  from  this  state  of 
things.  The  transatlantic  countries  can  guard  against  this  abuse  by 
announcing  that  they  will  cause  emigrants  of  this  kind  to  be  returned 
into  their  own  nation.  They  plainly  have  the  right  to  do  so.  By  forcing 
the  other  states  to  receive  back  again  into  their  own  bosom  all  these  sul> 
jects,  they  cause  these  latter  to  understand  that  their  own  territory  is  not 
a  penal  colony." 

"§  382.  Every  state  has  the  right  to  refuse  entry  into  its  own  territory 
to  certain  classes*  of  foreigners  from  motives  political  or  judicial." 
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To  this  section  is  added  the  following  note :  "The  exclusion  of  certain 
foreigners  ought  to  depend  upon  considerations  of  the  puhlic  order, 
security  and  well-beiug,  or  else  it  will  l>e  in  contradiction  with  the  prin- 
ciple ot  the  liberty  of  international  relations.  The  apprec  iation  of  these 
motives  belongs  to  the  state  which  is  alone  called  upon  to  exercise  the  sov- 
ereignty within  the  limits  of  its  own  temtory.'^  •  •  •  •  j  ^jose  these 
extracts  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Fnincis  Lieber  to  Mr. 
Sec.  Seward,  dated  September  4,  18G9,  on  the  subject  of  the  obtrusion  of 
convicts,  etc.,  by  foreign  officials  Dr.  Lieber  says :  "  In  my  opinion  we 
stand  in  need  of  three  things:  First.  The  foul  chan\cter  of  the  trans- 
action must  be  openly  acknowledged  and  plainly  laid  down  in  the  law 
of  nations,  which,  doubtless,  has  not  been  done  long  ago,  because  the 
oflfence  has  never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  presented  itself  so  strikingly 
as  in  our  time  of  emignition,  which  resembles,  though  peaceful,  tlie  period 
of  migiatiou  of  nations,  which  was  warlike.  We  ought  to  stipulate  by 
treaties  (the  reverse  of  extradition  treaties)  with  the  other  governments 
of  our  family  of  nations  that  every  attempted  importation  of  convicts, 
etc.,  shall  be  considered  as  a  giave  offence  against  the  law  of  nations, 
and  a  most  unfriendly  act  calling  for  serious  remedies ;  and  the  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  ought  soon  to  lay  down  the  fair  and  simple  prin- 
ciple in  this  work.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  law  of  nations 
advances,  and  has  so  nobly  advanced,  in  the  hist  hundred  years  Secondly. 
We  stand  in  need  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  by  which  it  is  made  penal 
to  introduce  convicts  into  our  territory,  both  for  the  captain  commanding 
the  importing  vessel,  and  by  a  high  fine  imposed  on  the  owners  of  the  s;ime, 
and  by  which  law  provision  is  made  that  the  imported  convicts  may  be 
exported  ag-ain  to  the  government  whence  they  came  at  the  exi)ense  of 
that  government,^ 

WTiat  a  Staie  can  do. 

From  the  foregoing  authorities,  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  has 
an  absolute  right  (1)  to  refuse  admittance  to  foreign  immigrants  of  the 
classes  described ;  and  (2)  to  exi>el  those  who  have  effected  an  entry 
witliin  the  national  territory :  and  (3)  to  cause  them  to  be  returned  to 
their  own  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  While  the  State  of  New 
York  may  legislate  on  the  subject  to  a  certain  extent,  yet,  undt-r  our  con- 
stitution, the  national  government  alone  has  such  powers  as  will  enable  it 
to  furnish  a  complete  and  certain  remedy  in  every  phase  of  the  difficulty. 

The  exclusive  control  over  the  foreign  relations  and  over  foreign  com- 
merce held  by  the  national  government,  enables  it  to  select  frt>m  among 
all  possible  measures,  and  leaves  to  the  State  of  New  York  nothing  but 
such  means  of  relief  as  fall  within  the  category  of  "police  measures'*' 
The  United  States  can  act  through  two  instruments  of  prevention  and 
relief;  viz.,  treaties  and  legislation. 

That  the  United  States  may  legislate  in  any  form  and  manner  upon  the 
subject,  and  may  thus  embody  ilie  doctrines  of  the  international  law  in 
penal  st;itutes,  no  one  can  doubt,  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  power 
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to  enter  into  any  treaties.  It  is  my  opinion  as  a  question  of  internal  con- 
stitutional law,  that  full  relief  can  only  be  obtained,  a  complete  stop  put 
to  the  nefarious  practices,  by  the  United  States  government;  that  the 
functions  of  the  state  government  are  too  restricted,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  connected  with  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  intercourse 
generally,  to  admit  of  a  perfect  remedy  being  obtained  through  its  acts. 

Second.   Treaties  having  Reference  to  the  Subject-matter. 

1  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  all  the  "existing  treaties 
made  by  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  day.  I  have  looked  througli  every  one  of  these  treaties,  and  have 
carefully  read  every  stipulation  which  appeared  to  have  the  slightest 
possible  connection  with  the  subject.  I  can  say,  with  a  great  deal  of 
confidence,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  any  provisions  have  been  over- 
looked. 

The  result  is,  that  tlie  United  States  has  but  one  treaty  in  which  this 
subject  is  mentioned,  and  in  which  the  international  right  is  recognized 
and  set  forth  in  positive  stipulations.  This  treaty  is  one  concluded  with 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  November  25,  1850.  Article  3  is  as  follows: 
"The  citizens  of  one  of  the  two  republics,  residing  or  established  in  the 
other,  who  shall  desire  to  return  to  their  country,  or  who  shall  be  sent 
thither  by  a  judicial  decision,  by  an  act  of  police,  or  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  on  morals  and  mendicity,  sliall  be  received  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  they,  their  wives  and  legitimate  issue, 
in  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  shall  have  pre- 
served their  rights  in  conformity  with  the  laws  thereof." 

This  treaty  is  the  same  as  that  between  France  and  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  France  and  Belgium,  alread}'  referred  to.  It  is  based 
upon  and  adopts  the  international  right  and  duty  described  by  all  the 
writers  above  quoted  ;  viz.,  the  right  by  the  United  States  to  reject  and 
return  all  foreign  convicts,  criminals,  j)(^upers,  disabled  persons,  etc., 
unless  they  shall  have  become  naturalized ;  and  the  duty  of  the  state, 
from  whence  such  persons  departed,  to  receive  them  back,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  keeping  and  transportation.  All  this  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  convicts,  paupers,  etc.,  emigrated  voluntarily  on 
their  own  motion  ;  no  allusion  is  expressly  made  to  the  case  in  which  such 
persons  are  sent  by  the  officials  of  their  own  native  government.  The  pro- 
visions would,  however,  apply  to  such  a  case  also,  and  would,  of  course, 
authorize  the  United  States  to  send  the  immigrants  home,  and  compel 
their  home  governments  to  receive  them  back  and  pay  their  expenses. 
In  the  light  of  well-known  facts,  any  future  treaties  ought  to  contain 
express  stipulations  condemning  such  forced,  involuntary  emigration  at 
the  instance  of  foreign  officials,  and  providing  for  satisfaction  to  be  made 
by  the  ofi'ending  state  for  the  gross  insult  as  well  as  the  great  material 
wrong.  The  various  European  nations  and  the  United  States  have  lately 
concluded  treaties  touching  emigration  and  a  change  of  allegiance,  and 
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Other  conventions  in  respect  to  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals.  No 
doubt  they  would  consent  to  enlarj^e  those  treaties  hy  addiiij^  clauses  of 
the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  A  firm  and  continued  ))ressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  state  department  until  the  result  is  attained  and 
the  remedy  accomi)lished. 

Third.  Legislation,  National  and  State. 
I  have  made  a  complete  examination  of  the  legislation  of  Congress 
down  to  the  last  printed  volume  of  statutes.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  statute  in  any  manner  bearing  upon  the  subject,  or  in  any 
manner  referring  to  it.  In  1867,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond  introduced  into 
the  house  of  representatives  a  bill  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nefarious 
practice.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and,  without  a  word  of  debate  or  of 
remark,  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  and  there  it  has  rested 
since.  At  least  the  record  given  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe"  docs  not 
show  that  any  further  steps  were  ever  taken  in  the  matter.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  "  Globe  "  from  that  time,  and  find  no  reference  to  any  such  bills. 
An  equally  careful  examination  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  down 
to  and  including  1873,  fails  to  discover  any  allusion  to  the  matter,  much 
less  any  negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

While  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  is  exclusivel}'  given  to 
the  Congress,  still  the  States  have  a  full  and  exclusive  power  to  pass  all 
"  police  "  measures  within  their  own  territory.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  this  power  of  "  police"  regulation  cannot 
be  exercised  by  the  Congress  within  the  States,  and  therefore  it  belongs 
to  the  States  alone.  The  word  "police"  is  of  broad  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  measures  which  directly  tend  to  secure  the  quit^t,  morals,  good 
order  and  security  of  society.  While  the  state  legislature  cannot  "  regu- 
late "  commerce,  it  can,  by  means  of  a  "  police  measure,"  authorize  and 
require  acts  to  be  done  which  do  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
commerce.  Thus  it  is  determined  that  the  State  may  control  pilots  and 
their  business  ;  may  exercise  a  police  supervision  over  harbors  ;  and  in  so 
doing  may  determine  the  places  and  positions  of  vessels  at  Avharves, 
docks,  etc.  Again,  while  the  import  of  goods  is  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  Congress,  yet  the  State  may,  in  the  interests  of  good  mor- 
als, or  of  safety  to  life  and  property,  absolutely  interdict  the  importation 
of  certain  kinds  of  goods ;  e.  g.,  obscene  books,  or  some  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous explosive  mixtures  or  substances.  It  is  held  that  the  State  cannot 
interdict  the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  the  reason  for  this 
rule  is  that  in  the  experience  of  mankind  the  world  over  and  of  business, 
such  articles  are  not  universally  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  as  destruct- 
ive to  good  morals  or  to  life,  as  are  obscene  books  or  the  explosive  sub- 
stances mentioned.  If  the  State  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
"  police  powers,"  interdict  absolutely  the  importation  of  some  articles  of 
trade,  because  they  are  destructive  of  life  or  injurious  to  good  morals,  on 
the  same  ground  it  may  interdict  the  introduction  of  persons  whos^  prcs- 
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ence  would  j)roduce  the  same  or  similar  effects.  Indeed,  the  control  of 
the  State  over  persons  is  more  complete  than  over  goods ;  because  it  is 
only  by  a  violent  straining  of  the  meaning  of  words  that  the  introduction 
of  persons  can  be  regarded  as  "  foreign  commerce,"  and  as  coming  with- 
in the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  confides  the  regulation  of 
"  foreign  commerce  "  to  the  Congress.  It  is  true,  a  bare  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  did  once  hold  that  the  transport  of  persons  from  abroad  is 
"  foreign  commerce  " ;  but  I  regard  the  point  as  by  no  means  clearly  set- 
tled ;  certainly  not  settled  beyond  all  controversy,  as  it  is  in  case  of  the 
transport  of  goods. 

But  granting  that  the  transport  of  persons  is  a  kind  of  commerce,  the 
police  power  of  the  State  remains  unaffected,,  and  is  certainly  as  strong 
in  the  case  of  persons  as  in  that  of  goods. 

Now,  the  legislature  of  New  York  has,  from  an  early  day  down  to  the 
present  time,  passed  statutes  whose  only  design  was  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics  and  other  disabled  per- 
sons, by  throwing  dilflcuUies  in  the  way  of  such  traffic.  These  statutes 
are  acted  upon  daih',  and  have  been  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  they  are  invalid ;  they  are  clearly  valid. 
If  they  have  not  as  yet  proved  effective,  the  only  reason  is  because  the 
measures  of  repression  which  they  provide  are  not  stringent  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  If  the  State  may,  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  its  police  powers,  pass  statutes  dc;signed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
convicts,  criminals,  paupers,  etc  ,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  importation,  it  may  clearl}*  amend  tliose  statutes,  and  make  them 
more  likely  to  produce  tlie  desired  result  by  throwing  yet  greater  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  trade ;  and  it  may  thus,  by  rendering  the  obstacles 
insurmountable,  put  an  end  to  the  business  altogether.  In  a  Avord,  the 
State  may  determine  to  interdict  the  introduction  of  these  dangerous 
classes  of  persons.  To  accomplish  this  end  is  only  a  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  means  employed  ;  and  it  may  employ  means  which  are 
sufficient.    ♦    *    *  ♦ 

But  the  statutes  which  are  operative,  and  which  are  called  into  active 
use,  are  those  relating  to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration.  Your  board  is  of  course  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes,  and  I  need  not  therefore  detail  them.  A  general  outline 
of  their  scheme  or  theor}'  Avill  be  enough. 

It  is  ])lain  that  the  grand  object  of  these  statutes,  and  of  the  office  of 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  is  to  oversee,  control,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  prevent  the  immigration  of  foreigners  who  are  paupers  or  unable 
to  support  themselves.  The  legislature  assumed  the  fact  that  such  per- 
sons are  imported  into  the  State,  and  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  evil 
rasults  might  be  mitigated,  and  to  a  certain  degree  prevented  All  the 
other  objects  of  the  commission  are  merely  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to 
this  great  object. 

The  mode  of  attaining  the  object  is,  in  a  word,  as  follows :  First. 
Means  are  provided  for  ascertaining  the  names,  etc.,  of  all  the  foreign 
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passengers  (immigrants)  of  each  vessel  as  soon  as  she  arrives,  who  are 
"  lunatic,  idiot,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  infirm,  maimed,  over  sixty  years  old, 
widows  having  families,  or  for  any  cause  unable  to  support  themselves.*' 
Second.  The  design  is  to  make  the  owners,  consignees,  masters  and 
agents  of  each  vessel  liable  for  the  support  of  such  of  these  classes  of 
immigrants  as  shall  become  a  public  charge,  and  to  that  end  they  are 
either  required  to  pay  down  at  once  a  cert;\in  sum  ($2.50)*  for  each  and 
every  of  said  immigrants,  or  to  give  a  bond  conditioned  to  indemnify  the 
State  or  local  officials  against  the  charges  and  cost  of  support  of  such 
immignmts,  during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  default  of  paying  the 
commutation  money  or  of  giving  the  bond,  the  owners,  consignee^,  mas- 
ters, etc.,  are  each  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $:3<>3  for  each  immigrant  in 
respect  of  whom  the  neglect  or  refusal  took  place.  Third.  Out  of  the 
commutation  money  so  collected,  and  the  moneys  paid  on  the  bonds  so 
given,  the  commissioners  are  to  defray  (so  far  as  possible)  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  of  Siiid  immigrants  as  become  a  public  charge  within 
the  State. 

The  design  and  effect  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  First.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  thought  that  by  making  the  ship-owners,  consignees,  masters  and 
agents  responsible  in  the  manner  stated,  they  would  be  forced  to  exer- 
cise some  caution  in  respect  to  the  classes  of  immigrants  they  should 
bring.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  the  only  provision  which  has  any 
tendency  to  restrain  the  introduction  of  foreigners  of  the  classes  de- 
Bcril>ed ;  it  does  appear  to  lay  a  soit  of  penalty  upon  the  shii)-owner  or 
master,  if  persons  are  brought  over  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
In  fact,  however,  these  provisions  have  utterly  failed  to  produce  any 
such  effect.  The  only  practical  result  has  been  that  the  ship-owner  adds 
the  $2.50*  to  the  passage  money,  and  thus  forces  the  immigrant  to  pay  the 
commutation,  and  in  this  manner  the  ship-owner  escapes  all  penalty  or 
burden  whatsoever.  Not  a  single  pauper  the  less  has  been  brought  into 
the  State  by  means  of  the  statutory  proWsion. 

Second.  In  the  second  place,  the  plan  of  the  statute  is  tr»  provide  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  after  they  arrive ;  but  with  tliis  we 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present. 

This  is  the  New  York  legislation ;  what  changes  should  be  made  in  it 
in  order  that  it  may  be  effective  ? 

The  statutes  in  regard  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  of  which  I 
have  just  given  an  outline,  are  based  upon  the  true  theory.  Their  plan 
was  to  make  the  shii>-owner  and  master  liable  at  all  events^  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  support  of  paupers,  etc.,  brought  to  the  Stiite ;  and  it  was 
inferred  that  by  virtue  of  this  liability  the  masters  and  owners  would 
refrain  from  bringing  over  persons  of  that  class.  The  only  reason  why 
the  statute  failed  to  produce  any  such  effect,  was  simply  that  the  liability 
was  not  made  heavy  and  stringent  enough.  The  liability  was  easily 
transferred  from  the  owners  and  masters  to  the  immigrants  themselves. 

♦  Now  $1.50. 
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The  only  way  to  prevent  the  importation  of  these  dangerous  and  bur- 
densome classes,  is  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  ship-owners  to  bring 
them,  and  thus  force  these  owners  to  make  the  examination  themselves 
on  the  other  side,  and  to  reject  those  persons  who  fall  within  the  classes. 

To  accomplish  this,  heavy  penalties — and  in  respect  to  certain  classes 
of  persons,  heavy  crimifial  penalties — must  be  laid  on  the  ship-owners, 
masters,  agents  and  consignees,  and  the  liability  to  these  penalties  i7iust 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  "-knowingly''  bringing  over  a  criminal 
pauper,  etc.,  but  it  must  be  absolute.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have 
a  criminal  statute  punish  an  act  absolutely,  even  though  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge. This  is  almost  indispensable,  where,  in  order  to  prove  the  case,  the 
prosecution  would  have  to  establish  a  negative,  if  the  "-knowledge''  is 
required,  while  the  defendant  could  establish  his  innocence  by  simply 
proving  an  aflSnnative  fact. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  form  of  statute  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
importing  criminals,  paupers,  etc.  Unless  it  is  adopted,  the  statute  will 
be  a  dead-letter,  for  the  State  can  never  prove  the  knowledge.  Now, 
would  the  owners  and  masters  be  put  to  any  great  trouble  ?  They  could 
always  tell  by  inspection  the  cases  of  lunatics,  idiots,  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
maimed,  aged,  women  with  dependent  families,  etc. ;  the  ship  agents 
need  never  be  deceived  as  to  such  persons.  Then,  as  to  convicts  and 
professed  criminals,  the  modes  of  administering  justice  in  all  the  con- 
tinental nations  are  such  that  a  record  is  kept  of  all  convicts  and  habitual 
criminals,  and  the  character  of  persons  in  that  respect  can  easily  be 
ascertained  from  the  police  authorities.  The  same  is  true,  though  per- 
haps in  less  degree,  in  England. 

There  is  let\  only  the  case  of  paupers.  It  might  not  be  so  easy  to 
discover  whether  a  person  applying  for  passage  was  a  pauper ;  but  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  there  would  be  something  else — some  external 
physical  fact — which  would  lead  the  ship  agent  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
would  soon  arrive  at  the  truth. 

But  whatever  difficulties  there  might  be  to  the  ship-owner,  master  or 
agent  from  such  a  statute,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  State  from 
any  statute  in  a  different  form  would  be  far  greater. 

The  statute,  therefore,  ought  to  make  the  ship-owner,  consignee,  master 
and  agent  liable  in  some  considerable  criminal  penalty  for  bringing  over 
any  foreign  convict,  criminal  or  pauper  who  is  blind,  lame,  deaf,  dumb, 
etc.,  etc. ;  that  is,  having  any  external  visible  physical  defect,  incapaci- 
tating him  from  labor  and  self-support,  and  liable  in  some  considerable 
civil  penalty  for  bringing  over  any  foreign  pauper  who  has  no  such 
external  physical  defect. 

The  penalties  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  destroy  all  the  profits  of 
violating  the  statute.  And  they  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
commission  of  the  act,  without  any  reference  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  foreign  immigrant. 

A  similar  statute  ought  to  be  passed  by  Congress.  And  that  body  has 
the  power  to  add  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  such 
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nefarious  traflic.  The  penalty  of  forfeiture  has  lonj^  been  attai'lied  to  the 
offence  of  brin<]^ing  in  goods  with  an  intent  to  evade  the  custom  duties 
laid  thereon.  A  vessel  may  be  forfeited,  although  neither  the  owner, 
eonsignee,  master,  or  any  responsible  officer  knew  of  the  offence  done  on 
board  the  ship.  If  such  a  penalty  is  deemed  appropriate  to  the  offence  of 
defrauding  the  United  States  revenue  of  a  few  dollars,  it  is  certainly 
equally  appropriate  to  an  offence  by  which  the  worst  of  social  evils  are 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  our  population  ;  by  which  habitual  criminals 
are  discharged  into  the  midst  of  peo])le  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  their 
character ;  or  paupers  are  landed  upon  our  shore  to  become  an  additional 
burden  upon  a  people  already  laboring  under  the  weight  of  its  pecuniary 
liabilities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  Jias  full  power  to  legislate 
in  the  matter,  so  as  to  protect  itself  against  the  evils  of  a  criminal  or 
pauper  immigration.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pam])hlet  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Frederick  Kapp,  in  which  he  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  argument  in  his  essay  is  at  best  ex- 
tremely fine  spun.  It  is  based  upon  expressions  used  by  individual 
judges  in  their  opinions,  and  utterly  neglects  to  notice  what  the  court 
decided  in  the  cases  referred  to.  Among  other  points,  he  doubts  whether 
Congress  may  legislate  concerning  persons,  because  of  some  observation 
made  b}-  certain  judges.  Whereas  the  supreme  court  has  expressly 
decided  as  the  very  ratio  decidendi  of  a  most  important  case,  that  rules 
in  reference  to  the  importation  of  persons  are  regulations  of  commerce. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  however,  that  since  Mr.  Kapp's  jximphlet  was 
published,  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  pronounced  a  series  of 
decisions  as  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  which  leave  no  possible  room 
for  doubt  or  question. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Rochester,  July  30,  1874. 
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Employes  and  Expenses,  1875. 
The  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  Board  and  its  departments  for  the 
calendar  year  1875,  were, — 


For  the  Board,   $1,000  00 

For  the  Secretary's  Department,   9,000  00 

For  the  General  Agent's  Department,   16,000  00 

For  the  Visiting  Agent's  Department,   16,700  00 

For  the  Agent  of  Sick  State  Poor  (expenses),      .       .       .  8,796  49 


Total,   $51,496  49 

The  officers  and  agents  employed,  with  their  compensation,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  the  Board,  have  been  as  follows : — 

I. — The  Board. 

Travelling  expenses,   $701  15 

Printing  and  stationery,   67  78 

Clerk-hire,   13  00 

Books,  newspapers,  etc.,   30  00 


Total  expenses,   §811  93 

Surplus  of  the  appropriation,   188  07 

II. — Secretary's  Department. 

Sidney  Andrews,  Secretary,   $3,000  00 

H  C.  Prentiss,  C/erA;,   1,680  00 

H.  A.  Piirdie,      "         .........  1,000  00 

S.  E.  Sanborn,     "    700  00 

A.  D.  Delano,      "   676  66 

G.  T.  Jacobs,       "   700  00 

H  I.  Clarke,        "   55  00 


Total  for  salaries  and  clerk-hire,        ....      $7,811  66 

Printing  and  stationery,  $535  31 

Postage  and  expressage,   99  05 

Binding  of  documents,   94  25 

Books,  newspapers,  etc  ,  17  85 

  746  46 

Total  for  Secretary's  Department,      ....     $8,558  12 
Surplus  of  the  appropriation,   441  88 
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III.— General  Agent's  Department 


S.  C.  Wrightington,  General  Agent 
William  J.  Stetson,  Deputy,  . 
VVillard  D.  Tripp, 
Charles  M.  Hanson,  Assistant, 
Patrick  Glynn,  " 
Henry  H.  Fairbanks,  " 
Charles  A.  Colcord,  Boatman, 
Fred.  More,  " 


Total  for  salaries  and  clerk -hire,  . 

Rent  and  taxes,  

Printing  and  stationery,  .... 

Fuel,  

Expenses  of  bastardy  and  settlement  cases. 
Immigration,  ...... 

Miscellaneous  expenses, .... 


8422  03 
349  50 
23  00 
401  03 
75  96 
237  54 


$3,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,560  00 
1,500  00 
900  00 
1,000  00 
900  00 
600  00 

$10,600  00 


1,509  06 


Total  for  General  Agent's  Department, 
Surplus  of  the  appropriation, .... 


$12,109  06 
3,890  94» 


IV. — Visiting  Agency 


Gardiner  Tufts,  Visiting  Agent, 
G  M.  Fisk,  Assistant, 
B.  B  Vassall, 
B  B.  Johnson,  " 
Geo.  H.  Hull, 
A  G.  Hart, 
M.  B.  Copeland,  " 
Francis  Hinckley,  " 
H  A  Smith,  Clerk,  . 
Geo.  E  Farley,  Temporary  Clerk, 
Geo.  L.  Tilton, 


Total  for  salaries  and  clerk-hire, 
Travelling  of  Assistants, . 
Postage,  stationery,  etc., . 
Subsistence  of  children  and  incidentals 
Transportation  of  children,  . 


$1,409  17 
715  76 
477  78 
375  97 


2,978  68 


Total  expenses  of  Visiting  Agency,    ....    §15,146  33 
Surplus  of  the  appropriation,   1,553  67 
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V. — Special  Agent  for  the  Sick  State  Poor 


1. — Ordinary  Expenses,  viz. : — 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  Agent,   $2,347  50 

F.  H.  Cowing,  Clerk,   800  00 

S.  A.  Wheeler,    "    720  00 

Geo.  H.  Burt,      "    135  00 

F.  T.  Clark,        "    135  00 

Temporary  Assistants,   190  00 


Total  for  salaries,  84,327  50 

Travelling  expenses,  $798  70 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegrams,      .       .       .       61  55 

Stationery  and  printing,  19  11 

Hacking,   128  75 

Medicine,  and  small  clfice  expenses,      .       .       .       IC  43 

  1,024  54 

Total  ordinary  expenses,  $5,352  04 

2. — Expenses  on  account  of  Contagious  Diseases,  viz. : — 

George  B.  Tufts,   $1,146  00 

Henry  Shaw,  Medical  Assistant,   440  00 

Charles  Foster,   720  00 

Temporary  Assistants,   356  50 


Total  for  salaries,   $2,662  50 

Travelling  expenses,  $514  43 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegrams,      .      .       .      47  47 

Stationery  and  printing,   97  08 

Hacking,   102  75 

Medicine  and  small  office  expenses,      ...      20  22 

  781  95 

Total  expenses  on  account  of  contagious  diseases,    .  $3,444  45 

Total  expenses  of  the  Agency,   8,796  49 

Summary  for  1875. 

Expenses  of  the  Board,   $S11  93 

Secretai-j  's  Department,   8,558  12 

General  Agent's  Department,    ....  12,109  06 

Visiting  Agency,   15,146  33 

Agency  for  Sick  State  Poor,      ....  8,796  49 


Total  expenses,  $45,421  93 

Surplus  of  the  appropriations,   6,074  56 


Total  appropriations,  $51,496  49 


